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TO THE 
_ Right Honourable 


DANIEL 


Farl of NoTTINGHAM, 


Baron Finca -of DAVENTRY. 


May it pleafe Your Lordthip, 


luce L am, upon many 
Accounts, obliged to 

lay the Studies and 

| Labours of my Life at 
four Lordfhip's Feet, it will 
not, I hope, be thought Pre- 
fumption in me to make this 
following Addre/s, which, on 
my. Part, 1s an At.of Duty. 
A 2 I could 


The EPis t1? 
Icould not omit fo fair an Op- 
portunity of declaring bow fen- 
fible I am of the Honour of be- 
ing under Tour Lord/bip's Pa- 
tronage. The Pleafure of tel- 
ling the World that one 1s raifed 
by Men who are truly Great 
and Good, works too powerfully 
to be fmothered in the Breaft 
of bim that feels it ; efpectally 
ince a Man is rarely cenfured 
for fbewing. it, but is rather 
commended for gratifying fuch 
an Inclination, when be thank- 
fully publifbes to whom be is 
indebted. for all the Comforts 
and Felicities of bis Life. 

But Your Lordfhip bas ano- 
ther Right to thefe Papers, 
which is equal to that of thetr 

_ being 
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being mine: Ibe Matter it 
felf diretts. me to Your Lord- 
fhip as the Proper Patron of 
the Caufe, as well as of its 
Advocate. I hofe that enquire 
whether there is fuch a Spirit 
now in the World. as animated 
the greate/t Examples of An- 
tiquity, muft feek for living 
Inftances, as well as abftrathed 
Arguments ; and thofe. they 
muft take care to produce to 
the belt Advantage, if they 
expect to convince the World 
that they have found what 
they fought for. 
\ This therefore being the 
Subject of this following. En- 
guiry, it feemed necefary to 
urge the ftrongest Arguments 
| A3 pri, 
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frst, and to prepoffe/s the 
World in favour of my Cauje, 
by this Dedication. For thofe 
that confider that the Vertues 
which make up a Great Cha- 
ratter, fuch as Magnamimty, 
Capacity for the Highest Em- 
plovments, Depth of Fudgment, 
Sagacity, Elocution, and Fr- 
deltty, are united in. as emt- 
nent a Degree in Your Lord- 
fhip, as they are found afunder 
in the true Charatters of the 
Ancient Worthies ; that all 
this is rendred yet more Illu- 
ftrious by Tour Exemplary Pte- 
tyand Concern for the Church 
of England, and Your Zeal 
for the Rights and Honour of 
the Englith Monarchy ; and 
| | lat 


DE DEC ATOR: 
lashof al.that thefe Vertues 
do fo, conftantly defcend from 
Father to Son in Your Lord- 
foip’s Family, that tts, Colla- 
teral Branches are efteemed 
Public. Blefings to. thar Age 
and Country; will readily con- 
fefs that the. World does till 
Improve, and will go no fur- 
ther than Your Lordfhip, to 


 filence all that foall be fo bar dy 


ds to difpute it. 

Fuftice therefore, as well as 
Gratitude, oblige me to pre- 
fent thefe Papers to Your Lord- 
fhip’: Though, fince I have 
taken the Freedom, in /everal 
Particulars, to difent from a 
Gentleman, whofe Writings 
bave been very, kindly received 
A 4 10 


| The ErpisTre, We. 
j in the World, I am. bound to 
declare, that\ the principal 
Reafon which induced me to 
make this Addrefs, was, not : 
to intereft Tour Lordfhip in my | | 
fmall Difputes, but to let the | 
World fee, that Ihave a Right | 


ayes 
to fubfcribe my Jelf, a 
i 
May it pleafe Your Lordfhip, | i 

} | Your Lordfhip’s 

| | Moft Obliged, 

tA And Moft Dutiful | 
Servant and Chaplain, | ) 


WIiLtLt1Am WorTon. 
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PREFACE. 


| HE Argument of thefe fol- 
: lowing Papers feems, ina - 


great meafure, to be fo very 
remote from that Holy Profeffion, 
and from thofe Studie¢s, to which I 


am, in a more particular manner, 


obliged to dedicate my felf, that it 
may, perhaps, be expected I fhould 
give fome Account of the Reafons 
which engaged me to fet about it. 

In the firft place therefore, I ima- 
gined, that if the feveral Boundaries 
of Ancient and Modern Learning were 
once impartially ftated, Men would 
better know what were ftill unfi- 
nifhed, and what were, ina manner, 
perfec ; and confequently, what de- 
ferved the greateft Application,upon 
the {core of its being imperfe@:which 
might be a good Inducement to fet 

Aho CREA _ thofe 


PREFACE. 
thofe Men, who, having a great Ge- 


nius, find alfo in themfelves an In-, 


clination to promote Learning,upon 
SubjeCts wherein they might, proba- 
bly, meet with Succefs anfwerable to 
their Endeavours: By which means, 
Knowledge, in all ics Parts, might at 
laft be compleated. I believed like- 
wite,, that this might infenfibly lead 
Men to follow fuch, and only fuch, 
for their Guides, as they could con- 
fide in for the Ableft and Beft in 
thofe: feveral kinds. of,Learning .to 
which, they intended to. apply their 
Thoughts... He that, believes the 
Ancient.Greeks and Romans to have 
been the greateft Mafters of the Art 
of Writing that have ever yet ap- 
peared, will read chem as his Inftru- 
tors, will.copy after them, will 
f{trive to imitate their Beauties, and 
form his Stile after their Models, if 
he..purpofesito be excellent in. that 
Act himfelf ;. All which: things will 
be neglected, and he. will content 

himfelf 
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himfelf to read them in their Tran- 
flations, to furnifh his Mind with 
Fopies of Difcourfe, and to have 
a general Notion of what thefe An- 
cient Authors fay, if he thinks he 
may be equally Excellent a nearer 
Way. Toread Greek and Latin with 
Eafe,’ is a thing ‘not foon learnd ; 
thofe’ Languages are too much out of 
the ‘common Road ; and the Furn 
which the Greeks and Latizs gave to 
all their Thoughts, cannot be refem- 
bled bywhat we ordinarily micet with 
in Modern Languages ; which makes 
them tedious, till maftered by Ule. 
Sothat conftant Reading of the moft 
perfe@ Modern Books, which does 
not go jointly on with the Ancients, 


in their’ Turns, will, by bringing 


the Ancients into Dif-ufe, caufe the 
Learning of the Men of the next 
Generation to fink; by reafon that 
they,not drawing from thofe Springs 
from whence thefe excellent Mo- 
derns drew, whom they only pro- 
pofe 
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PREFACE, 
pofe to follow, nor taking thofe 
Meafures which thefe Men took, 
muft, for want of that Foundation 
which thefe their Modern Guides 
firft carefully laid, fail in no long 
Compats of Time. 

Yet, on the other hand, if Men 
who. are unacquasnted with thefe 
things, fhould find every thing to be 
commended becaule it is oldeff, not 
becaufe it is beff 5 and afterwards 
fhould perceive that in many mate- 
rial and very curious Parts of Learn- 
ing, the Ancients were, compara- 
tively {peaking, grofsly ignorant, it 
would make them fufpecé that in all 
other things alfo they were equally 
deficient 5 grounding their general 
Conclufion upon this common, tho’ 
erroneous Principle, that becaufe a 
Man is in an Error in thofe things 
whereof we can judge, therefore he 
muft, be equally miftaken in thofe 
things where we cannot. Now, this 
Extream can be no way more eafily 
avoided, 
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PREFACE. 
avoided, than by ftating the due 
Limits of Anezent and Modern Learn- 
ing; and fhewing, in every Parti- 
cular, to which we ought to give 
the Pre-eminence. 

Bue = had another, and a more 
powerful Reafon, to move me to 
confider this Subje& 5 and that was, 
that I did believe ic might be ve- 
ry fubfervient to Religion it felf. 
Among all the Hypothefes of thofe 
who would defiroy our moft Holy 
Faith, none is fo plaufible as that of 
the Eternity of the World. The fa- 
bulous Hiftories of the Z:gyptians, 
Chaldeans and Chinefes feem to 
countenance that Affertion. The 
feeming Eafinefs of folving all Diffi- 
culties that occurr, by pretending 
that {weeping Floods, or general and 
fucceffive Invafions of Barbarous E- 
nemies,may have,by Turns,deftroy’d 
all the Records of the World, till 
within thefe laft Five or Six Thou- 
fand Years, makes it very defwrable 
to 
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to thofe whofe Intereft it isjchat the 
Chriftian Religion {hould be but an 
empry Form of Words, and ‘yet 
cannot {wallow the Epicurean Whim- 
fies of Chance and Accident. Now 
the Notion of the Eternity of Man- 
kind, through infinite fucceflive Ge- 
nerations of Men, cannotbe at.once 
more effeftually and more popularly 
confuted, than by fhewing how the 
World has gone on, from Age to 
Age, Improving ; and confequent- 
ly, chatic is at prefent much more 
Knowing than it ever was fince the 
earlieft Times to which Hiftory can 
carry us. 

Buc upon Examination of this 
Queftion, feveral- Difficulties ap- 
peared, which were carefully :to be 
removed. The greateft was, ‘That 
fome Sciences. and Arts, of a very 
compounded Nature, feem really to 
have been more ‘perfec anciently, 
than they areat prefent ; which does, 
as it were, directly overthrow my 
Pofition. 
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Pofition. Therefore T-was obliged, 
firft, to‘enquire whether the Thing 
were true in Fact, or not: Next, If 
true, whether it proceeded from a 
particular Force of Genius, or from 
the Concurrence of {ome accidental 
Circumftances ; and alfo, whether, 
in cafe {uch ‘Circumftances did con- 
curr, in other Things, where thofe 
Accidents could ‘have no place, the 
Moderns ‘did not out-doe the An- 
cients fo much, as, allowing the 
World to be no older. than the Mo- 
faical Account, it were reafonably to 
be expected they fhould. For then, 
if all thefe Queftions could be fa- 
tisfactorily refolved, the ObjeCion 
would be'no Obje@ion at all 3 and 
Mankind might till be fuppofed ro 
improve, even though in fome Par- 
ticulars they fhould go'back, and 
fall fhore of the Perfe@ion which 
once they had. 

There is no queftion but thefe 
Excellencies of the Ancients might 


be 
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be accounted for, without hurtin 
the Mofaical Hiftory, by refolving 
them into.a particular Force of Ge- 
nius, evidently difcernible in former 
Ages, but extin& long fince. But 
this feems to be of very ill Confe- 
quence, fince it does,as it were,fup- 
pofe that Nature were now worn 
out, and {pent ; and fo may tempt 
a Libertine to think that Men, as 
Muthrooms ‘are faid to do, f{prung 
out of the Earth when it was frefh 
and vigorous, impregnated wich pro- 
per Seininal Atoms, now, of many 
Ages, no longer feen. 

When nothing therefore appeared 
tobe fo likely to take off che Force of 
the main Obje@ion, as the finding 
of particular Circumftances which 
might fuit with thofe Ages that did 
exceed ours, and with thofe things 
wherein they did exceed us,and with 
no other Age nor Thing befides ; I 
did at laft pleafe my felf, chat I had 
found thefe Circumftances ; and in 
fetting 


PREFACE, 
fetting them down, I took care,nei- 
ther to be deceived my felf; nor (as 
I hope ) to deceive any Body elfe. 
But what fhall be faid to thofe 
numerous Deluges, which, no Body 
knows how many Ages before that 
of Nozh,are {aid to have carried away 
all Mankind, except here and there 
a Couple of ignorant Salvages, who 
got to fome high Mountain,and from 
thence afterwards replenifhd the 
Earth? . This Hypothefis (as thefe 
Men call it) is fo very precarious, 
that there needs nothing to be re- 
plied toit, but only that it is as eaft- 
ly dif- proved by Denying, as defen- 
ded by Afferting, fince no Records 


. nor Traditions of the Memory of 


the Facts are pretended ; and fome- 
thing eafier, becaufe it may be de- 
monftrably proved, that a general 
Flood cannot be effected without a 
Miracle, and if ic could,thae ic muft 
deftroy the whole Race of Mankind, 
unlefs fome few (hould be prelerved, 
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PREFACE. 
as the Holy Scriptures. aflure: us 
Noah was, who then would preferve 
the Memory. of their own Delive- 
rance, which deftroys our Libertines 
Hypothefis. _ Now, partial Deluges 
are not fuflictent - If one Country 
be deftroyed, another is preferved ; 
and if, the People of that Country 
have Learning among them, they, 
will alfo have a Tradition, that. it 
once was in the other Countries 
too, which are now dil: peopled. 
Upwards,as far as the Age of Hip- 
pocrates, Knowledge may be traced 
to its. feveral Sourees,- But of;any 
Hiftortes older. than the Mofaical, 
there are no fort of Foot-fteps re- 
maining, which do not,by their Con- 
tradidtions, betray their Falfhood ; 
fetting thofe aftde which Mo/es him- 
felf has preferved.. If any fhould 
pretend to folve the Difficulty, _ by 
{uppoling Invafions, of Barbarous.E- 
nemies, which. may. have.deftroy'd 
the Memory, of all paft Knowledge, 
they 


PREFACE. 
they will foon, fee new Difficulties 
arife;inftead of having the old ones 
removed. There isReafonto fup- 
pofethat Invafions of BarbarousEne- 
mies were anciently of the fame.Na+ 
ture, as they have been fince 3 that 
is, they might poflibly make entire 
Conquefts: of the ‘Countries which 
were fo’ invaded ;, but. we cannot 
fuppofe that any of thefe pretended 
Ante-Mofaical Conquefts, of which 
we are now {peaking,made a greater 
Alteration than that which the Gothe 
and Vandals made in the Roman Em- 
pire 3 thac which the Saracens firft, 
and the Turks afterwards made in 
the Greek 3 or that of the Tartars.in 
China... TheGoths and Vandals had 
fcarce any Learning of their own ; 
and if we confider Politene{s of Man= 
ners, and nothing elfe, they feem 
truly to have deferved the Nameicf 


 Barbarous : They therefore took fome 


of the Roman Learning, as much as 
they though was for cheir Turn, the 
a2 Memory 
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PREFACE. 
Memory whereof can never be faid 
to have been quite extinct during the 
whole Courfe of thofe ignorant Ages 
which fuceeeded, and were the Ei- 
fects of their Conquefts. The Saxons 
in England, being taught by the Bri- 
tifo Refugees, who: planted: them- 
{elves in Ireland, and from thence, by 
the Way of Scotland, came by degrees 
back again into their own Country, 
had'as much, if not more Learning 
than any of their European Neigh- 
bours. The Suracens applied them- 
felvesto Learning in earneft,as foon 
as the Rage of their firft Wars was 
over; and refolving to make theirsa 
compleat Conqueft,robb'd theGreeks 
of their Knowledge, as {oon as. they 
had poffeffed themfelves of the moft 
valuable Parts of their Empire. The 
Furks have learnt enough, not to be 
though illiterate, though lefs pro- 
portionably than any of the fore- 
mentioned Conquerors : They can 


Write and Read; they preferve fome 


rude 


tude Annals of their own Exploits, 
and general Memorials, it matters not 
how imperfect of precedent Times: 


And they have loft none of the Me- 


chanical Ares that they had occafion 
for, which they found in the Coun- 
tries where they came, fince they 
either work themfelves, or employ 
others that fhall ; which, to the pre- 
{ent Purpofe, is all one. The Tar- 


tars have, fince their Conqueft, in- 


corporated themfelves with the Chi- 
nefes, and are now become one 
People, only preferving the Autho- 
rity ftill in their own Hands. 

In all thefe Inftances. one may 
obferve, thar how barbarous foever 
thefe feveral Conquerors were when 
firft they came into Civilized Coun- 
tries, they, in time, learnt fo much 
at leaft of the Arts and Sciences of 
the:People whom they fubdued, as 
ferved them for the neceflary Ules of 
Life ; and thought it not beneath 
them to be-inftru@ed by thofe to. 

a 3 whom 
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whom they gave Laws. Wherefore 
there is Reafonto believe, that fince 
Mankind has always been of the 
fame Make, former Conquefts would 
have produced the fame Effects, as 
we fee later ones have done. In fhort, 
We cannot fay that ever any one In- 
vention of confiderable Ulfe has been 
laid-afide, unlefs fome other of grea- 
ter and more general Ule has come 
in the room of it, or the Conque- 
rors took ic away, for fome Poll- 
ticab Reafon, cither letting it total- 
ly die, or fupplying ic with. fome- 
thing elfe, which to them ieemed a 
valuable Equivalent. Have any of 
thefe Conquerors, fince Tubal- Cain's 
Fime, once fuffered the Ufe of Me- 
tals, Iron for inftance, or Gold, to 
be loft in the World? Hath the tle 
of Letters been ever intermitted fince 
the Fime of that Cadmus, whoever 
he was, that firft found: them out ¢ 
Or, was Mankind ever put to the 


trouble of Inventing them afecond 
time ¢ 
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vine ? Have the Arts of Planting, 
of Weaving, or of Building, been ac 
any time, fince their firft Invention, 
laid afide ?, Does any Man believe 
that the Ufe of the Load-ffone will 
ever be forgotten? Are the Tarks fo 
barbarous, or fo {pightful to them- 
felves, that chey will not ufe Gun- 
powder, becaulé ic was taught them 
by Chriftians ? Doés not Garcilaffo 
dela Vege inform us, that the Pera- 
vians would have worfhipped the 
Spaniards as Gods, if their Cruelties 
had not foon led thefe harmlefs 
People to také them tobe fomething 


elfe, becaufé they taught them the - 


Ufe of Iron and Looking-Glaffes © 
( Whence we may be {ure that this 
innocent and honeft Nation never 
had Learning among ft chem before. ) 
Do not we find, that they and the 
Mexicans, inthe compa(s of Four or 


| Five Handréd Years, which is the 


uttnoft Period ¢f the Duration of 
either of their Empires, went on full 
a4 im- 
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Improving? (As the whole New 
World would, probably, have done 
in not many Ages, if thefe two 
inighty Nations had extended their 
Conquelis, or if new Empires had 
arifen, even though the Spaniards 
had never come among them 3 fince 
thofe two Empires of Mexico and 
Peru, which were the only confide- 
rable Civilized Governments in Avie- 
vica, got conftane Ground of their 
Enemies ; having the fame Advan- 
tages over them, as formed Troops 
have over a loofe Militia.) Or, can 
we think that they would again have 
relapfed to their old Barbarity of 
themfelves,when once they had been 
weary of thofe Arts, and of that 
Learning ( fuch as it was ) which 
thenthey had ?. Men are nor fuch 
ftupid Creatures, butif an Invention 
is at any time found out, which may 
do them great and eminent Service, 
they will Jearn it, and make ufe of 
if, without enquiring who it is they 

fi | learn 


learnit of ; ortaking a Prejudice at 
the Thing, becaufe, perhaps, they 
may be indebted to.an Enemy for it. 
Barbarous and Polite are Words 
which rather referr to Matters of 
Breeding and Elegance, than of Sound 
Fudgment, or Good Senfe; which firft 
fhew themfelves in making Provifion 
for Things of Convenience, and evi- 
dent Intereft, wherein Men {carce 
ever commit palpable Miftakes. So 
that it is unaccountable that the Hi- 
fiory of Learning and Arts fhould 
be of fo confeffedly latea Date, if the 
Things themfelves had been many 
Ages older ; much more if the 
World had been Eternal. 

Befides thefe, Ihada Third Rea- 
{fon to engage me to this Underta- 
king ; which was, the Pleafure and 
Ufefulnefs of thofe Studies to which 
it neceffarily led me: For Difcove- 
ries are moft talked of in the Me- 
chanical Philofophy, which has been 
but lately revived in the World. 

Its 
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Its Profeffors have drawn into it the 
whole Knowledge of Nature, which; 
in an Age wherein Natural Religion 
is denied by matiy, and Revealed 
Religion by very many more, ought 
to be fo far known at Jeaft, as that 
the Invifible Things of the Godhead 
may be clearly proved by the Things 
that are feen in the World. Where- 
fore | thought ic might be Labour 
exceedingly well {pent, if, whilft I 
enquired) into what was anciéntly 
known,and what 1s a new Difcovery, 
I thou! d at the famne time furnifh my 
MindwithnewOccafions of admiring 
the boundlefs Wifdom and Bounty of 
thatAlmighty and Beneficent Effence, 

in and. by whom alone this whole 
Univerfe, with all its Parts, live, and 
shoves, and have their Being. 

I had: alfo a frefly Inducement to 
this Search, whemI found to how 
excellent purpofe my moft Learned 
and, Worthy Friend; Dr. Pextley, 
had, in his: late incomparable Dif- 
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courles againft Atheifn, fhewn what 
admirable Ufe may be made of an 
accurate Search into Nature, thereby 
tovlead us dirc&ly up to its Author, 
fo.asto leave theiunbelieving World 
without Excufe. | 

But, afcer alk that I have alledged 


i for my felf,I muft acknowledge, that 


E {con found that } did not enough 
confider Quid valeant humeri, aut quid 
ferve recufent. ‘The Subject was too 
vaft: for any one Man, much more 
for me,co think todo it }uftice ; and 
therefore,as foon as I had drawn up 
a rude Scheme of the Work, I in- 
tended to have given it over, if the 
importunate Solicitations of my ve~ 
ry Ingenious Friend, Anthony Ham- 
mond, Ffq; had not at laft prevailed 
upon me'to try what I could fay up- 
oniit: And ic was fo difficule a 
Thing ‘to’ me to refufe what was fo 
earneftly prefled by a Perfon who 
wasifo very dear to me, and which 
in'the prefent ‘Cafe was a great deal 

! more, 
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PREFACE. 
more, One, for whofe Sence and 
Judgment, all that know him have 
{o very particular a Regard, that I 
refolved at laft, rather to hazard my 


own Reputation, than to deny his 


Requeft ; efpecially, fince I hoped 
that it might, perhaps, give fome 
Body elfe an Opportunity to com- 
pleat that, of which this Treatife is 
a very imperfect Effay. 

I hope I need make no Apology, 
that a great Part of this Difcourfe 
may feein too Polemical for a Wri- 
ting of this kind: |For that could 
not be well avoided, becaufe the Ar- 
gumentit felf has been fo much de- 
bated... The ableft Men of the two 
oppofice Parties, are, Sir William 
Temple, and Monfieur Perrault : 
They, are two great Men, and their 
Writings are too well known, \and 
too much valued, to be over-looked. 
They cloath their Thoughts in:fo 
engaging a Drefs; that a Man. is 
tempted to receive all; they fay, 
without 
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without Examination ; and there- 
fore I was afraid that I might have 
been accufed of betraying my Caufe, 
if, whilft I endeavoured throughout 
the whole. Controverfie ‘to. a& the 
Part of a Mediator, and to give to 
every Side its juft due, I had omit- 
ted what thefe two elegant Advo- 
cates had feverally alledged for their 
re{pective Hy pothefes. 


What Cenfure the World will . 


pafs upon my Performance, I know 
not; only I am willing to think, that 
thofe who {hall not agree to what I 
fay, will grant that L have reprefen- 
ted the Opinions of other Men with 
Impartiality and Candour, and that 
Ihave not difcovered any Bigottry 
or Inclination to any one particular 
Side ; which will be a.good Step to 
make them believe, that I fhall not 
obftinately defend any one Pofition, 
which may -hereafter be proved to 
be erroneous. 


Fane 11, 
1694. 
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CNince the Second Edition of my 
GS Book was Printed off, we have 
had an Account in the Journal des 
Scavans, that Monfieur Perrault 
has publifh’'d a Turrp Part 
of his Parallel between’ the Ancients 
and the Moderus ; in which he un- 
dertakes to prove, that the Skill of 
the Moderns in Geography, Philo- 
fophy, Medicine, Mathematics, Na- 
vigation, 8c. is prefertible to that 
of the Ancients. The Book is not 
yet, that T know of, in’ England, 
and poffibly may not be procurable 
in fome time. I thought it necef- 
fary, however, to take‘notice, that 
f have had a bare Intimation of fuch 
a Book, atid no more’; that fo if 
in any Material Things we fhould 
happen to Agree, (as writing upon 
the fame Argument, tis very pro- 


bable 


bable we may, ) I might not here- 
after be thought a Plagiary. There 
was no; danger -hitherto 3 {ice as 
far as he had gone before,’b either 
openly diffented «from him, or di- 
seCtly abridged his Words.» 
Pag:220. Thave, upon his own 
Authority, given Columbus the Cre- 
dic of Difcovering that litthe Bone 
in the Inner Cavity. of the Ear, 
which, from its figure; is commonly 
call’d the Stirrup:> And: indeed he 
being the firft that ever mention’d 
it in, Print, and: pretending: that it 
was his own Invention, feems, to 
have the faireft Plea to: the Honout 
of, it, . Bue. Philippus Ingraffias, 
who,.wrote fome time before Co- 
lumbus,| certainly. knew it : For; in 
his Gommentary upon Galen de Of- 
febus, be, exprefly. mentions it 3 and 
for that Reafon,; Falloppius, who 
could not, want. Opportunity. of 
being truly inform’d,; and was a 
right honeft.Man, and a judicious 
Anatomift, 
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Anatomilt, and one to whom many 
Difcoveries are owing, afcribes it 
to him in fuch Terms as put the 
Controverfie beyond difpute. °Ter- 
tinm-{ {ays Falloppins, {peaking of 
the little: Bones m the Inner) Ca- 
vity, of the Ear) fi nolumus debita 
laude quenquam defrandare, invenit 
cy promulgavit primus Fobannes 
Philippus ab Ingraffta Siculus Phi- 
lofophus ae Medicus DoGiffemus duve 
Neapolitano in Gymnafio publice Ana- 
tomen doceret.: Anda little after ; 
Dens tamen gloriofus fcit Engraffic 
fuiffe.inventum 5 atque cum Stapedis 
aut Staffe noftrorum Patrum effigiem 
geftet, merito Stapedis nomine ab 
codem fuiffe donatum. Had Ingraf- 
fias’s Book been printed in his Life- 
time, there had: never been room 
for a Difpute; though his Righe 
was fo well. known, that) Bar- 
tholomeus Euftachins, who wrote 
foon.after Columbus, and put in his 
Claim to the Glory of the Dif- 
covery, 
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covery, mentions Ingraffzas’s Pre- 
réences, which Columbus does not. 

Some, perhaps, will think this 
Enquiry into the Atthor of this 
Difcovery, to be a needlefs Affe- 
cation of Exadinefs. But ‘tis fo 
much the Duty of all Writers, not 
to mif-lead their Readers in the 
{malleft Particular; that they are 
obliged to reGifie their own Mi- 
ftakes where-ever they find them, 
and not to be afraid of being ac- 
cufed of Negligence ; fince Truth, 
and not Glory, oughe to be the 
ultimate End of all our Labours 
and Enquiries. 

Tam obliged alfo to take notice, 
that Lhave lately got a fight of Ser- 
wetus’s Chriftianifmi Reftitutio, out 
of which that famous Paffage con- 
cerning the Circulation of the Blood, 
which I fet down at length, p. 230. 
was copied long ago by that worthy 
Member of the Royal Society, Mr. A- 
braham Hill.feom whom Mr. Bernard 
b had 
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had it. My\Lord Bifhop of Nor- 
wich, whofe incomparable Library 
contains every thing that 1s rare 
and excellent, did me the honour 
to fhow it me. His Manulcript 
Copy is a Tranfcript of that Prin- 
ted one which is preferved in the 
Landtgrave of Heffes Library at Caf- 
fels ; the very Book that was per- 
ufed by Sandius, who gives an Ac- 
count of it in his Ezbliotheca Anti- 
trinitarioram. The Book it felf was 
Printed (at Bafil, fays Sandius ) 
in MDL and is a ColleQion of 
all Servetus’s Theological Tracts , 
though confiderably enlarged : Some 
of which, and particularly his Dif- 
courfes concerning the, Trinity, had 
been publifhed . xx . Years before. 
This I mention, -becaufe, if what 
Servetus fays of the Paflage of the 
Blood through the Lungs be in the 
former Edition, the Difcovery has 
fo much the greater Antiquity. 
The Paflages now in quefiion, are 

in 


A 
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in the Fifth Book of the Trinity, 
where he treats of the Holy Ghoft : 
Thete he takes pains to 
prove, (4) chat the Sub- 
fiance of the Created Spi- 
rit of i efus Chrift 1s Ef- att Spiritus Chrifti Sub: 
fentially joined to the Sub-  Saniam. 

Stance of the Holy Ghoft.’ To explain 
‘this, he talks much of God’s Breath- 

ing the Soul into Man, which, by 

hts nanner of Explication, it is plain, 

he believed to be Material. The 

Way he proceeds is this : ‘ He fups 

“ pofes Three Spirits in Man’s Body, 

© Natural, Vital,and Animal; which C5) oni 
“(days he) are (b) really not Three, Re iy 
“but Two diftin® Spirits. ; 
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(4) He fays he intro: 
duces tis Difputation, 
ut inde intelligas ipfi Spi- 
viths Sanéit Subflantia effé 
efjentialiter adjunctam cre 


The fed dio spi: 
° ° 4 a 3 x tt di- 
‘Vital is that which is communi- ji,4;" 73. 
‘cated by Auaftomofes from the isd 


£ Arteries to the Veins, in which eran 


; ’ . ofes ab 
ms ( om fy called Natural, The Blood ihrerfie 


: i. ° | communi 
“therefore is Firff, whole Seat is car y2- 

. nw, in quia 
bus dicitur Naturalis... Primus ergo eft Sanguis, cujus fedes eft in hepaté 
dy Corporis Venis : Secundus eft Spiritus vitalis, cujus fedes eft in corde, 
Co corporis arteriis > Tertius eft {pivitus animalis, quafi lucts radius, ctyus 
fedes eft in-cerebro Uy corporis nervis: 
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‘in the Liver and Veins: The 
‘ Vital Spirit is Second, whole Seat 
‘is in the Heart and Arteries :: 
©The Animal Spirit is Third, 
‘which is like a Ray of Lighr, 
‘and has its Seat in the Brain and 
‘Nerves.’ So that he makes the 
beginning of the whole Operation 
to be in the Liver 3; which, ac- - 


cording to him, is the original 
Work-houfe of the Blood, which 


he calls the Soul or Life, as it is 
called in the Old Tefitament. 


Now 


(c ) Ad quam rem eft 
prius intedligende fubftan- 
tialis Generatio 1pfius Vi- 
talis Spiritus, qui ex 4ére 
anfpiraro <5 fubriliffiina fan- 
guine componitur UF nutri. 
tur : Vitalis fpivitus in 
finiftro cordis Ventriculo 
fuam originem habet, ju- 
vantibus. maxtime pulimo- 
nibus. ad ipfius generatio- 
nem. Ejt fpivitus tenuis, 
caloris vt ebaboratus, flavo 
colore, igned potentid, ut fit 
quafi. ex. puniore. fanguine 
lJacens vapor, Jubfbantiam 
continens aque, géris oF 


to underftand how the 
Blood is the Life, he 
fays, (¢) ‘ We muft firft 
‘ underftand the fubftan- 
‘ cial Generation of the Vi- 
‘ tal Spirit, which 1s com- 
‘pounded of, and nou- 
‘rifhed by Infpired Air, 
‘and the fubtileft part of 
“the Blood: The Vital 
© Spirit has its original 
‘in the lefe Ventricle of 

‘ the 
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*¢ with 


“the Heart, by the af- 
 fiftance’ of the Lungs, 
*which chiefly contri- 
“bute to its generation. 
“Te isa fubtile Spirit ( fo 
“1 render tezuzs here 

“wrought by the force 
“of Heat; of a florid 
“Colour, ‘having the 
“power of Fire: fo 
“that it. is\ a fore of 
“fhining Vapour made 
‘of the purer part of 
“the Blood, containin 

‘within it felf the fub- 
“ftance of Water, Air 
“and Fire. - Ie is made 
‘in the Lungs, by the 
‘mixture of Infpired Air 
that Elaborated 
©Subtile Blood which 
“the Right Ventricle of 
‘the Heart communi- 


folerent pulmones ipfi aliunde nutviri ob memb 
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ignis : genevatur ex fai 
in pulmone mixtione ine 
Spiratt aévis cum elaborate 
fubtilt Sanguine, quem dex. 
ter ventriculus _finiftra 
communicat. Fit autem 
communicatio hac non per 
parietem cordis medium, 
ut vuleo creditur, fed mag. 
no artijicio a dextro cordis 
_ ventriculo, longo per pul- 
mones duct, agitatur fan- 
guts fubtilis : a pulmonibus 
preparatur, flavus efficitur, 
Uy a vend arterios’ in ar- 
teriam ‘venofam transfune 
ditur ; deinde in ipsd ar- 
teria venosd in[pirato aéri 
milcetur , ¢ ex{piratione 
a fuligine repurgatur : 
atque ita tandem a fini- 
JSivo cordis ventriculo totum 
mixtum per Diaftolen at- 
trahitur, apta fupellex ut 
fiat fpiritus vitalis. 

Quod ita per pulmones 
fiat communicatio ¢y pra- 
paratio, cocet conjunéio 
varia ¢F — communication 
ven® arteriofecum arteria 
venosa in pulmonibus. Cone 
firmat hoc magnitudo infiz- 
mis veng arteriofe, que 
nec talis nec tanta fada 
effet, nec tantam 2 corde 
Ipfo vim puriffimi fancuinis 
in pulmones emitterer ob 
folum eorum nutrimentum, 
nec cor pulmonibus hac ra- 
tione ferviret, cum pre- 
fertim antea in embryone 
ranulas feu Cordis 


aque ad horam nativitatis nondum apertas, ut docet Galenus, 
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‘ cares to the Left. Now this Com- 
munication is not made. through 
the Septum of the, Heart; as. is 
commonly believed, but the fubril 

; Blood. is very artificially agseated 
by a long paflage through the 
Lungs from the right Ventricle of 
the Heart, and is prepared, made 
florid by the Lungs, and trans- 

> fufed our of the Arterzous Vein 
into the Venous Artery, and at aft 
in the Venous Artery it {elf 10) is 

‘ mixed with the infpired Air, and 
by ex{piration purged from its 
Dregs. And thus at length the 
whole Mixture is. attraGed, by the 

‘ Diaffole of the Heart, into the Jefe 

¢ Ventricle, being now a fic Sub- 

“ftance out of which to form the 

€ Vical Spirit. 

‘Now that this Communication 
‘and Preparation is made by. the 
‘ Lungs, is evident from the various 
‘ Conjun@ion and Communication 
‘of the Arterioas Vein with the 

© Venous 
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“Venous Artery in the Lungs ; the 
‘remarkable largenefs of the Arte- 
‘rious Vein does likewife confirm 
ice: fince ic would never have 


‘ been made of that Form and Bulk, 


“nor would it have emitted fo 
“great a quantity of very pure 
‘Blood ouc of the Heart into the 
© Lungs, if i¢ had been only for 
‘their Nourifhment : nor would 
*'the Heart have been this way fer- 
‘viceable to the Lungs, fince the 
© Fetus in the Womb are other- 
‘wife nourifhed, by reafon of the 
‘ clofenefs of the Membranes of the 
‘Heart, which are never opened 
€ till the Birth of the Child, as Galen 
*teaches.. So that the whole Mix- 
ture of Fire and Blood is made 
in the Lungs where there is a 
(d)) © Transfufion out of the Ar- 
* terious Vein into the Venous Artery, 


* which Galex took nonotice of. 62) Trans. 
fifto avena 


arterio/ ad arteriaim venofam propter fpivitum, & Galeno zon animade 
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Afterwards he fays, (e) ‘ Thae 
wine ths Vital Spirit is tranf- 
ttague {piritus j 
iftro cordis ver- © mitted from the. left 


arteyias totins . 
inde tvansfin.,.© Ventricle of the Heart 
ut qui tenutor 


apetat, sbi into. the Arteiies of the 
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, ubicx © the more. fubrile. Parts 


ri incipit Sindh 
m rationalis.a- 4° Oct upwards where they 


vimnarpationem atcedens, 


aie yet more refined, 
. e(peciajly in the Plexus Retiformis, 
‘which lies in the Bafeof che Brain, 
* where; trom .Mitah, it begins to 
‘ become Jnimal,.and approaches to 
‘ the proper Nature of the Rational 
< Soul.” 
This | he reafons Jong upon, to 
prove, that the lood 1s the Soul of 
Man, and feems to allow no cther 
but what is thus made ; firft elabo- 
rated in the Liver, thence carried 
by the Veins into the right Ven- 
tricle of the Heart, and fo into the 
Lungs ; where iat mix'd with 
Air, it becomes Vital ; and after- 
wards being carried by the Arteries 
into 
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into, the Brain, itis chere further 
fublimed, till it receives its Jat 
Perfection, fo.as to be fit to perform 
the nobleft Operations of the Ani- 
mal Life. 

ff we compare now this Notion 
thus ‘explained by Serwetas, with 
Dro Harwey's) Theory of ‘the Ciren- 
lationof the Blood, we hall plainly 
fee tha he had:imperfe& Glimmer- 
ings of that Lighe which afterwards 
Dr, Harvey) communicated: ‘with 
fo bright a-kuftre to the learned 
World: Which Glimmerings, fince 
they were fo true, having nothing 
in them of a Falfe Fire, I much 
wonder that he went no further ; 
though at the fame time I cannor 
bur heartily congratulate the Fe- 
licity of my own Country, which 
produced the Man that firft faw 
the Importance of thefe noble Hints 
which he improved into a Theory, 
and thereby made them truly ufeful 
to Mankind. 


Before 
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Before I conclude this Poft/cript, 
it will be expected, perhaps, that 
[ fhould fay fomething concerning 
this New Edition, I have>taken 
the liberty which all Men. have 
ever allowed, to» Alter and Add 
where I thought any thing was fauley 
or deficient, and now and. then I 
omitted fome few. Paflages that did 
not fo immediately relate tothe de- 
fign of the Book. 

By one of thefe Additions, that of 
Surgery, which Mr. Bernard putin at 
my requeft,ic will be yet further feen, 
that I. would have nothing allowed 
to the Moderns, where the Caufe will 
not ftrictly bear it. I had conceded 
fo much to them before, that it 
was generally thought I was biafs'd 
on their behalf: Ic was not enough 
to tell che World I was of no Side, 
the contrary was taken for granted, 
fince in fo many Particulars I a@ual- 
ly gave them the Pre-eminence, 
when Sir W. T, had given it them 
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almoft in nothing. I muft own, I 
was glad itcould be proved that 
the World -has not adually loft 
its Vigour, but that a-gradual Im- 


provement is plainly vilible:;, which 


this Inftance that Mr. Bernard has 
{fo inconteftably made out, does b 

no means contradict. For Surgery, 
though ic is the certaineft,: yer it 
is the fimpleft pare of Medicine ; 
There the Operator is more let into 
his Work, which does not depend 
{o much upon Conjecture as Phyfic. 
The reproach therefore of its: com- 
paratively {mall Proficiency; is to be 
laid upon the Men, not the Art 3 it 
has been for thefe laft Ages efteemed 
too Mechanical for Men of Li- 
beral Education, and fine Parts, to 
bufie themfelves about: So that I 
queflion not but if as many learned 
Men had cultivated | Surgery for 
thefe laft GEG Years, as have em- 
ployed themfelves in fome other 
Parts 
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Parts’ of Natural and Mathema- 
tical Learning, it would — have 
met with’ as proportionable an En- 
creafe 5 unlefs we fhould fay, that 
it is already come to its higheft 
Perfection ; which, whether it be 
or no, I cannot pretend to de- 
cide. 

The entire Difcourfes which are 
added, are printed by themfelves, 
for the SatisfaQion of thofe who 
have bought the Firft Edition, 
and have no Curiofity to com- 
pare that with the Second. But 
[have not re-printed thofe leffer 
Additions which are interwoven 
into the Body of the Book, both 
becaufe they would appear only like 
a parcel of loofe Scraps, and be- 
caufe fomething was to be done 
in compliance to the Book-feller, 
who, ‘(having once more, at a time 
when Printing labours under fo 


great Difcouragements, adventured 
to 


to publifh fo large a Book which 
fo few People will care to read ) 
defired that this Second Fdition 
might be made as Valuable to him 
as well it coud, 


April 30. 
1697. 
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REFLECTIONS 


UPON 


Ancient and Modern 
LEARNING. 


CHAP. I. 
General Reflettions upon the State 


of the Queftion. 


HE prefent State of the De- 
figns and Studies of Mankind 
is fo very. different from what 
it was CL Years ago, that it is 
no. Wonder if Men’s Notions. concerning 
them vary as much as the Things. shem- 
felves.. This great, Difference has arifen 


fromthe Defire which every Man has, who 


believes that he.can do greater Things 
than his Neighbours, : of letting them fee 
how much he does excel them: For that 
will neceffarily oblige him to omit no Op- 
portunity that offers it felf to do it, and 

B after- 
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afterwards to exprefs his Satisfattion that 
he has done it. This is not only vifiblein 
particular Perfons, but inthe feveral Ages 
of Mankind, (which are only Commu- 
nities of particular Perfons, living at the 
fame time, ) as often as their Humours, or 
their Interefts, lead them to. purfue the 
fame Methods. ‘This Emulation equally 
fhews it felf, whatfoever the Subject be, 
about which it is employed ; whether it 
be about Matters of Trade, or War, or 
Learning, it is all-one: One Nation will 
ftrive to out-do another, and fo will one 
' Age too, when feveral Nations agree in 
the purfuit of the fame Defign; only the 
Jealoufie is not fo great in. the Conteft 
for Learning, as it isin that for Riches and 
Power ; becaufe thefe are Things which 
enable their Pofleffors to do their Neigh- 
bours greater mifchief proportionably as 
they poflefs them, fo that it is impoffible 
for bordering Nations to fuffer with any 
patience’ that their Neighbours~fhould 
crow-as @reat as they in either of them, 
to their own prejudice ; though they will 
all agree in raifing the Credit of the Age 
they live tn upon the Account of thefe Ad- 
vantages, that being the only Thing where- 

in their Interefts do perfectly unite. 
If this Way of Reafoning will hold, it 
may be asked how it comes to pats, oe 
the 
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the Learnéd Men of the laft Age did not 
fo generally pretend that they out-did the 
Ancients, as our prefent Learned Men do 
now >? They would, without queftion, 
could they have had any Coloiir for it : 
It was the Work of one Agé to temove 
the Rubbifh, and to clear the Way. for fu- 
ture Inventors. Men feldom ftrive for 
Maftery, where the Superiority is not in 
fome fort difputable ; then it is that they 
begin to’ ftrive : Accordingly, as foor 
as there was a fair Pretefice for fuch a 
Difpute, there were not wanting thofe 
who made the moft of it, both by exalt- 
ing their own Performances, and difpa- 
raging every Thing that had been done of 
that kind by their Predeceflors. Till the 
New Philofophy had gotten ground inthe 
World, this was done very fparingly ; 
which is but within the compafs of XL or 
L Years. There were but few before, who 
would be thought to have exceeded the 
Ancients, unlefs ic were fome Phyficians, 
who fet up Chymical Methods of Praétice, 
and ‘Theories of Difeafes, founded upon 
Chymical Notions, in oppofitiofi to the 
Galenical: But thefé Men, for want of 
converfing much out of their own Labo- 
ratoriés, were unable to maintain’ their 
Caufe to the general Conviction-of Man- 
kind: The Credit of the Curés which 
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they wrought,’ not fupporting them e- 


nough againft the Reafonings of their Ad- 


verlaries. 

Soon after the Reftauration of King 
Charles Jj. upon the. Inftitution of ‘the 
Royal. Society, the Comparative Excel- 
lency of the Old and New Philofophy was 
eagerly debated in, England. But the 
Difputes then managed. between Stubbe 
and Glawvile, were rather Particular, rela- 
ting to. the Royal Society, than General, 
relating to Knowledge in. its utmoft ex- 
tent. In France this Controverfie has been 
taken up more at large: The French were 
not fatisfied to argue the Point in Philo- 
fophy and Mathematicks, but even in Poe- 
try and Oratory too; where the Ancients 
had the general Opinion of the Learned on 
their Side. Monfieur de Fontenelle, the 
celebrated Author of a Book concerning the 
Plurality of Worlds, begun the Difpute 
about fix Years ago, in a little Difcourfe 
annexed to his Pafforals. He is fomething 
fhy in declaring his Mind ; at leaft, in ar- 
raigning the Ancients, whofe Reputations 
were already: eftablifhed ; though it is 
plain, he would be underftood to give the 
Moderns the Preference in Poetry and 
Oratory,- as wellas in Philofophy and Ma- 
thematicks. His Book being received-in 
France with great Applaufe, it was op- 
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pofed in England by Sir Wiliam Temple, 
who, in the Second Part of his MifceHanea, 
has printed an Effay upon the fame Sub- 
ject. Had Monfieur de Fowtenelé’s Dif 
courfe pafied unqueftion’d, it: would have 
been very ftrange’; fince there never was 
a New Notion ftarted in the World) but 
fome were found who did as eagerly con- 
tradict it. 

The Hypothefis which Sir,WiLiam 
Temple appears for, »is received by fo great 


a Number of Learned Men, that thofe 


who.oppofe: it, ought to bring much 
more than a pofitive Affirmation ; other- 
wife, they cannot,expect that-the World 
fhould give Judgment in their Favour. 
The Queftion now to be asked,has former- 
ly been enquired into by few, befides thofe 
who have chiefly valued Oratory, Poefie, 


and all that which the French call the 


Belles Lettres; that is to fay,all thofe Arts 
of Eloquence, wherein the Ancients are of 
all hands agreed to have been truly excel- 
lent. So that Monfieur de Fontenelle took 
the wrong Courfe to have his Paradox be 
believed ; for he aflerts all, and. proves 
little ; he makes no Induction of Particu- 
lars; and. rarely enters into the Merits of 
the Caufe : He declares, that he thinks 
Love of Eafe to be the reigning Principle 
among{t Mankind ; for which Reafon, 
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perhaps, he was loth to put himfelf to 
the trouble of being too minute. It was 
no wonder therefore if thofe to whom his 
Propofition appeared entirely New, con- 
demned him of Sufictency, the worft Com- 
pofition out of the Pride and Ignorance of 
Mankind. 

However, fince his Reafonings are, in 
the main, very juft, efpecially where he 
difcourfes‘of the Comparative Force of 
the Genits’s of Men in the feveral Ages of 
the World, and of the Equal Force of 
Mens: Underftandings abfolutely confi- 
dered in all Times finee Learning firft be- 
gan to be cultivated amongft Mankind, I 
refolved to make fome Enquiry into the 
Particulars of thofe ‘Things which ‘are af- 
ferted by fome to be Modern Difcoveries, 
and ‘vindicated to the Ancients by o- 
thers. 

Fhe General Propofition which Sir 
William Temple endeavours to prove in 
his Effay, is this, “ That if we reflect 
“upon the Advantages which the An- 

cient Greeks and Romans had, to im- 

prove themfelves in Arts and Sciences, 

above what the Moderns can pretend 
to; and wpon that Natural Force of Ge- 
nius, fo difcernible in the earlieft Wri- 
ters, whofe Books are ftill extant, which 


“has not been equalled in any Perfons 


* that 
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* that have fet up for Promoters of Know- 
“ jedge in thefe latter Ages ; and: com- 
“pare the Actual Performances of them 
“both together, we ought in Juftice to 
“ eoriclide, that the Learning of the pre- 
“ fent Age, is only a faint, imperfect 
“' Copy trom the Knowledge of former 
<< Times, fach as could be taken from thofe 
“ fcatter'd Fragments which were faved 
“ out of the general Shipwreck. 

The Queftion that arifes from this Pro- 
pofition will be. fully underftood, if we 


‘enquire, -(1.) Into thofe Things which 


the Ancients may have been fuppofed to 
bring to Perfection, ( in cafe they did fo, ) 
not becaufe they excelled thofe that came 


after them in Underftanding , but becaufe 


they got the Start by being born firft. 
€2.) Whether there are any Arts or Scien- 
ces which were more perfectly practifed 
by the Ancients, though all imaginable 
Care’ hath been fince ufed to equal them. 
(3.) Whether there may not be others 


wherein they are exceeded by the Moderns, 


though we may reafonably fuppofe that 
both Sides did as well as they could. 


When fuch Enquiries have once been: 


made, it wilk be no hard matter to draw 
fuch Inferences afterwards, as will enable 
us to do Juftice to both. Sides. 
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It muft be owned, that thefe Enquiries’ 
do not immediately refolve the Queftion 
which Sir Wiliam Temple put, for he con* 
founds two very different Things together ; 
namely, Who were the Greateft. Men, the 
Ancients, or the Moderns? and, Who have 
carried their Enquiries fartheft >, The. firft 
is a very proper Queftion for a Declama- 
tion, though not fo proper fora Difcourfe, 
wherein Men are fuppofed to reafon fevere- 
ly ; becaufe, for want:of Mediums: where- 
onto found an Argument, -it cannot eafily- 
be decided: For, though there be no furer 
Way of judging of the Comparative Force 
of the Genius’s of feveral Men, than by 
examining the refpective Beauty or Sub- 
tilty of thei Performances; yet the good 
Fortune of appearing firft, added to-the 
Misfortune of wanting a Guide, gives the 
firft Comers fo great-an Advantage, that 
though,- for inftance, the Fairy Queen, or 
Paradife Loft, may be thought by fome to 
be better Poems than the //zas.; yet the 
fame Perfons will not fay but that Afomer 
was at leaft as great a, Genius as either 
Spencer or Milton. And befides, when Men 
judge of the Greatnefs of an Inventors Ge- 
nius barely by the Subtilty and Curiofity 
of his Inventions, they may be very liable 
to Miftakes intheir Judgments, unlefs they 
know and are able to judge of the Eafinefs 
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or Difficulty of thofe Methods, or Ra- 
tiocinations, by which he arrived at, and 
perfected: thefe: his Inventions ; \ which, 
with due Allowances, is equally applicable 
to any Performances in Matters of Learn- 
ing of any fort. 

It will however be fome Satisfaction to 
thofe who are concerned for the Glory of 
the Age in which they live, if, in the firft 
place it fhould be proved, That as there are 


fome parts of real and ufeful Knowledge, 


wherein not only great Strictnefs of Rea- 
foning, but Force and. Extent of Thought 
is required thoroughly to comprehend what 
is already invented, much more to make 
any confiderable Improvements, fo that 
there can be no Difpute of the Strength 
of fuch-Men’s Underftandings, who are 
able to make fuch Improvements’; fo in 
thofe very Things, fuch, andfo sreat Dif- 
coveries have been made, as will oblige 
impartial Judges to acknowledge, that 
there is no probability that the World de- 
cays in Vigour and: Strength, if (accor- 
ding to Sir Wiliam Temple's Hypothefis ) 
we take our Eftimate trom the Meafure 
of thofe Men’s Parts, who have made 
thefe Advancements in thefe later Years ; 
efpecially, if it fhould be found that the 
Ancients took a great deal of Pains upon 
thefe very Subjects, and had able Mafters 
b . A ae to 
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to inftruct them at their firft fetting‘aut : 
And, . Secondly, * If it fhould be: proved, 
that there are other curious and ufeful 
Parts of Knowledge, wherein the ‘An- 
cients had «as great Opportunities. of ‘ad- 
vancing and purfuing their Enquiries, ‘as 
the Moderns, which were either: flightly 
pafled over, or wholly neglected, if we 
fet the Labours of fome few Men afide : 
And, Laftly, If it fhould be proved, that 
by fome great and happy Inventions, 
wholly unknown to former Ages, new 
and fpacious Fields of Knowledge have 
been difcovered , and, .purfuant to thofe 
Difcoveries, have been viewed, and fearch- 
ed into, with all the Care and Exaétnefs 
which fuch noble Theories required. - If 
thefe Three Things fhould be done, both 
Queftions would be at once refolved, and 
Sit Wiliam Temple would fee that the 
Moderns have done fomething more than 
Copy from their Teachers, and that there 
is no abfolute neceflity of making all thofe 
melancholy Refletions upon (4) rhe Suft- 
ciency and Ignorance of the prefent Age, 
which he, moved with a juft Refentment 
and Indignation, has thought fit to be- 
ftow upon it. 

How far thefe Things cas or canxot be pro- 
ved, fhall be my Butinefs in thefe follow- 
ing Papers to enquire, And in thefeEnqui- 
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ries T fhall endeavour to act the part of a 
Mediator as nicely.as J can, that fo thofe 
who may not perhaps be fatisfied with the 
Force of my Reéafonings, yet may acknow- 
fedgethe Impartiality of him that makesufe 
of them. But Firft, Of thofe Things where- 
in, if the Ancients have fo far excelled as 
to bring them to Perfection, it may be 
thought that they did it becaufe they were 
born before us. 


CHAP. IL. 


Of the Moral aud Political K nowledge 
of the Ancients and Moderns. 


if Have often thought that thére could 
not be a pleafanter Entertainment to 
an inquifitive Man, than to run over the 
firft Reafonings which he had in his In- 
fancy, whilft he was gathering his Colle- 
ction of Idea’s, and labouring to exprefs 
thofe Sounds, by which he perceived 
his Mother and Nurfe made themfe!lves 
be underftood. We fhould thea fee the 
true Gradations by which Knowledge is 
acquired : We fhould judge, perliaps, what 
is in it felf hard, and what eafie, and alfo 
what it is that makes them fo-; and there- 
by 
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by make a better Eftimate of the Force of 
Men’s Underftandings, than can now be 
made. . But this Reminifcence of our firft 
Idea’s it is in vain-to. lament for, fince 
it can never be had. Yet it may in ge- 
neral be obferved, that the firft Thoughts 
of Infants are concerning Things imme- 
diately neceflary for Life. That Neceffity 
being in fome meafure fatisfied, they {pend 
their Childhood in Pleafure,if left: to their 
own liberty, till they are grown up. Then 
they begin to reflect upon the Things 
that relate to Prudence and Difcretion, 
and that more or lef$, according as their 
Circumftances oblige them to carry them- 
felves more or lefs warily towards thofe 
with whom they converfé. ‘This is, and 
ever was, general to all Mankind; whereas 
they wotld not take fo much pains to 
cultivate the Arts of Luxury and Magni- 
ficence, if they were not fpurrd on by 
Pride, and a -Defire of not being, behind 
other Men. So’ that. it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, that, all thofe Things which re- 
late to Moral Knowledge, taken in its 
largett Extent, were underftood by the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, in 
as great Perfection as the Things them- 
felves were capable of. . The Arts’ of Go- 
verning of Kingdoms and Families ; of 
Managing the Affections and Fears of 
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the unconftant Multitude; of Ruling their 
Paffions, and Difcourfing concerning their 
feveral Ways of Working ; of Making 
prudent Laws, and Laying down. wile 
Methods by which they might be the 
more eafily and effectually obeyed ; of 
Converfing each with other ; of Giving 
and Paying all that Refpect which is due 
to Men’s feveral Qualities : In fhort, all 
that is commonly meant by knowing the 
World, and underftanding Mankind ; 
all Things neceflary to make Men Wife 
in Counfel, Dexterous in Bufinefs, and 


-Agreeable in Converfation, feem to have 


been in former, Ages thoroughly under- 
ftood, and fuccefsfully practifed. 

There is, indeed, great Reafon to 
fear, that in the Arts of Knavery and. 


Deceit, the prefent Age may have re- 


fined upon the foregoing ; but that is fo 
little for its Honour, that common De- 
cency does almoft as, much oblige me to 
throw a Veil over this Reproach, as com- 
mon Intereft. does all Mankind to put an 
effectual, Stop to its Encreafe. But fince 
we are enquiring into Excellencies, not 
Blemifhes and Imperfections, there feems 
to be great Reafcn to affirm, that After- 
Ages had no need-to invent Rules, which 
already were laid down to their Hands ; 
but that their Bufinefs was chiefly to re- 
examine 
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examine them, and to fee which were pro 
per for their Circumftances, confidering 
what Alterations Time fenfibly introduces 
into the Cuftoms of every Age ; and then 
to make a wife Choice of what they bor- 
rowed, that fo their Judgment might not 
be queftion’d by thofe who fhould have 
the Curiofity to compare the Wifdom of 
feveral Ages together. 

If we defcend into Particulars, thefe 
Obfervations will, I believe, be found to 
be-exaétly true: The minuteft Differences 


between Vertue and Vice of all forts, are . 


judicioufly ftated by Ariffotle, in his 
Ethicks to Nicomachus; and the Workings 
of our Paffions are very critically defcribed 
in his Books of Rhetorick. Xenophon's 
Cyrus fhews that he had a right Notion 
of all thofe Things which will make a 
Prince truly Great and Wife. The Cha- 
racters of all thofe Vices which are imme- 
diately taken notice of in common Con- 
verfation, are admirably drawn by Theo- 
phraftus. Nothing can give a clearer /dea 
of one that has lived in Difficult Times, 
than the Writings of Zacitus ; in whofe 
Hiftories, almoft every Thing is told in 
fuch a Way, as we find by our own Expe- 
rience that Ill Ufage and Difappoint- 
ments lead Men to cenfure and report the 
Actions of their Governors. Great Skill 
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in all‘the Arts and Secrets of Perfuafion 
appear'every where in Demofthenes and 
Tuly’s Orations, in Quindilian’s Inftitu- 
tions, and the Orations in Thucydides, 
Salut and Livy. The Duties of Man- 
kind in Civil Life, are excellently fet forth 
in’ Tullys Ofices.. Not one Paffion of the 
Soul of Man has been untouch’d, and 
that with Life too, by fome or other of 
the Ancient Poets. It would require a 
Volume to ftate thefe Things in their 
full Light ; and it has been frequently 
done by thofe who have given Cha- 
racters and Cenfures of Ancient Authors, 
So ‘that one may juftly conclude, that 
there is no one Part of Moral Knowledge, 
ftrictly fo called, which was not known 
by the Ancients, fo well as by the Mo- 
derns. 

But it would be a wrong Inference to 
conclude from thence, that the Ancients 
were greater Genius’s than the Men of the 
prefent Age. For, by Sir Wiliam Temple's 


Confeffion (4), the Chinefes and Peru- (5 Eff 3. 


vians were governed by excellent Laws : "0" Be 


And Confucius and Mango Capac may well te, t&é. 
be reckoned amongft the Law-givers and 2:3 
Philofophers of thofe which are common- 

ly called Learned Nations ; though nei- 

ther of them, ‘efpecially the Latter, can 

juftly be fufpected of learning what they 


knew 
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knew byCommunication fromtheir Neigh- 
bours. From whence Sir Wiliam Temple 
rightly concludes, that Common Sentfe is 
of the Growth of every Country ; and 
that all People who unite into Societies, 
and form Governments, will intime make 
prudent Laws of all kinds ; fince it is not 
Strength of Imagination, nor Subtilty of 
Reafoning, but Conftancy in making Ob- 
fervations upon the feveral Ways of Work- 
ing of Humane Nature, that firft ftored 
the World with Moral Truths, and put 
Mankind upon forming fuch Rules of 
Practice as beft fuited: with thefe Obferva- 
tions. There is no Wonder therefore, that 
in a long Series of Ages, which preceded 
Socrates and Plato, thefe Matters were 
carried to a great Perfection ; for as the 
Neceflity of any Thing is greater, fo it 
will be more and more generally ftudied : 
And as the Subject ot our Enquiries is 
nearer to us, or eafier to be compre- 
hended in it felf; fo it will be more 
thoroughly examined, and what is to be 
known, will be more perfectly underftood. 
Both thefe concurr here: Neceflity of 
Converfing with each other, put. Men | 
upon making numerous Obfervations upon 
the Tempers of Mankind: And their own 
Nature being the Thing enquired after, 
all Men could make their Experiments at 
; home ; 
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home ; which, in Confort with thofe made 
with and by other People, enabled them 
to make certain Conclufions of Eternal 
Truth, fince Mankind varies little, if any 
thing, any farther than as Cuftomsalter 
it, from one Age to another. Since there- 
fore this Neceflity always lafts, and that 
all the Obfervations requifite to compleat 
this noble Science, as it takes in the Art of 
Governing Kingdoms, Families,and Men's 
private Perfons, cannot be made by one or 
two Generations, there is a plain-Reafon 
why fome Nations, which wanted Op- 
portunities of diffufed Converfation, were 
more barbarous than the reft ; and alfo, 
why, others, which for many Ages met 
with no Foreign-Enemies that could over- 
turn their Conftitutions, fhould be ca- 
pable of improving this part of Know- 
ledge as far as, wnafifted Reafon was able to 
carry it. 

For, after all, how weak the Know- 


ledge of the ancient Heathens was, even 


here, will appear by comparing the Wri- 
tings of the old Philofophers, with thofe 
Moral Rules which Solomon \eft us in the 
Old Teftament, and which our Bleffed Sa- 
viour and his Apoftles laid down in the 
New. Rules fo well fuited to the Reafon 
of Man, fo well adapted to civilize the 
World, and to introduce that true Hap- 
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piniefs which the old Philofophers fo ‘vain- 


ly ftrove to find, that ‘the more'they are 


confidered, ‘the more they will be ‘valued ; 
and accordingly they have extorted even 
from thofe who did ‘not ‘believe the ‘Chri- 
{tian Religion, juft Applaufes, which were 
certainly unbiafled, becaufe, not being 
led by the Rewards which it -propofes, 
nor deterred by the’Punifhments ‘which 
it threatens, they could have ‘no Motive 
to commend them but their own native 
Excellency. 

It is evident 'therefore, that though in 
forme ‘fence ‘the Moderns ‘may -be faid 
to ‘have learned'their Politics and Ethics 


‘from the Ancients, yet there is‘no‘con- | 


vincing Argument that'ean ‘be‘brought — 
from thofe Sciences, ‘fingly confidered, 
that the Ancients had ‘a greater'Force “of 
Genius than the wife and prudent Men | 
of thefe later Generations. If, indeed, in — 
all other Sciences, Mankind ‘has for MD 
Years been'at a full’ Stop, ‘the Perfection 
of the Ancient Politics and Ethics may | 
be juftly urged, amongft other Argu- 
ments, for the comparative Strength‘ of 
their Parts ; otherwife ‘not. 

But there are other Parts of Learning, 
that may feem capable: of’ farther “Im- 
provement ; of which, the Advocates for 
the Ancients’ do not only pretend ‘that | 

they 
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they were the Inventors, but that their 
Performances have never fince been equal- 
Jed, much lefS out-done ; though within 
thefe laft ¢c Years all imaginable Pains 
have been taken to do it; and great Re- 
wards have been given to thofe who have, 
licet non pafibus equis, laboured to come 
near the Copies which were already fet 
them.. From whence thefe Men think it 
probable, that all Modern Learning is but 
Imitation, and that faint and flat, like 
the Paintings of thofe who draw after 
Copies at a Third or Fourth Hand from 
the Life. Now, as this can only be 
known by an Induction of Particulars, fo 
of thefe Particulars there are Two forts : 
One, of thofe wherein the greateft part 
of thofe Learned Men who have com- 
pared Ancient and Modern Performances, 
either give up the Caufe to the Ancients 
quite, or think, at leaft, that the Mo- 
derns have not gone beyond them: The 
other of thofe; where the Advocates for 
the Moderns think the Cafe fo clear on 
their Side, that they wonder ‘how any 
Man can difpute at with them.  Poefe, 
Oratory, Architediure, Painting, and Sta- 
tuary, are of the férft Sort : Natural Hi- 
fiory, Phyfology, and Mathematics, with all 


their Dependencies, are of the Second, 
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CHAP. II. 


Of Ancient and Modern Eloquence 
and Poefte. 


7 


‘YT is univerfally acknowledged, that 

he who has ftudied any Subject, 1s 
a better Judge of that Subject than ano- 
ther Man who did never purpofely bend 
his Thoughts that way, provided they 
be both Men of equal Parts. Yet we fee 
there are many ‘Things, whereof Men 
will, at firft fight, pafs their Judgment, 
and obftinately adhere to it, though they 
not only know nothing of thofe Matters, 
but will confefs that it requires Parts, and 
Skill, and Exercife, to be excellent in 
them. This is remarkably vifible in the 
Cenfures which are pafled upon Pieces of 
Oratory and Poefe every Day by thofe 
who have but little of that fort of Learn- 
ing themfelves ; and to whom all that 
is faid of critical Skill in thofe Things, 
and of a true Relifh of what is really 
fine, is Jargon and Cant. And in the 
mean time, thefe Men do in other 
Things fhew great Accuracy and Judg- 
ment, even in Subjects which require 
quick Apprehenfion, nice Ohfewations 
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and frequent Meditation. If one-fhould 
ask why fuch' Men fo frequently miftake 
and differ in thofe other Matters, the 
An{wer, I think, is this : (1.) The Foun- 
dations of Eloquence of all forts lying in 
Common Sence, of which every Man is 
in fome degree a Mafter, moft ingenious 
Men have, without any Study, a little 
Infight into thefe Things. This little 
Infight betrays them immediately to de- 
clare their Opinions, becaufe they are 
afraid, if they fhould not, their Reputa- 
tion would be in danger. On the con- 
trary, where the Subject is fuch, that 
every Man finds he can frame no Jdea of 
it in his own Mind, without a great 
number of Premifes, which cannot be at- 
tained by common Converfation, all wife 
Men hold their Tongues, fufpect their own 
Abilities, and are afraid that they cannot 
fathom the Depth: of his Knowledge with 
whom they converfe ; efpecially if he has. 
a Name for Skill in thofe Matters.) -And- 
therefore, talk with fuch Men of a Law- 
Cafe, or a Problem in Geometry, if they 
never ftudied thofe Things, they. will 
frankly tell you fo, and decline to give 
their Opinion. Whereas if you {peak to 
them.of a Poem, a Play, or a Moral Dit 
courfe upon a Subject capable of Rheto- 
rical Ornaments, they. will immediately 
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pafs their Cenfure, right or wrong ; and 
Twenty Men, perhaps, fhall give Twenty 
different’ Opinions 3 -whilft; in the o= 
ther Cafes, fcarce Two of the Twenty 
fhalldifagtee, if they: are confcious to 
themfelves that they have Skill enough 
to judge without another's help. (2.): In 
moft of thefeé Things our /Paffions’ are 
fome way or. other concerned ; at leaft, 
being’ accuftomed: to have them moved, 
we expect it, and think our felves' difap- 
pointed when our Expettation is des 
ceived. Now, when a Man is to 
judge in) Matters of: this kind, he 
generally before-hand is. pre-pofféffed 
with: fuch Paffions:as he would «wik 
lingly have: raifed, or confirmed ; and 
fo {peaks as his Expectation is anfwered. 
But» when our Paflions. do not move 
in thefe ‘Matters, as they feldom do. 
upon Subjects a great way off}° then’ 
our Cenfuresare moreunanimous. ‘For, 
as the Poet fays, : ay 


Securus licet AEnéam Ritulumque ferocem. . 
Committas ; nulli gravis. eft percuffus_ A- 
» Chrges. is ; | 


So:that there is nogreat Wonder’ why’ 
Men ‘fhould: receive the Writings of the 
Ancients with foogreat Refpeét + For! the: 
Diftance of Time takes off Envy ; and the: 
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beirig accuftomed from our Childhood, 
to hear them commended, creates a Re- 
verence, Yet though due Allowances 
ought tobe made for thefe Pre-pofleffions, 
one has Reafon to believe, that this Reve- 
rence for the ancient Orators and Poets is 
more than Prejudice. (By Orators, Iun- 
derftand; all thofe Writers in Profe who. 
havetaken pains to beautifie and adorn 
their Stile.) | Their Works give us a 
very folid Pleafure when we read them. 
The beft in their kind among the Mo- 
derns have been: thofe who have read the 
Ancients with greateft Care, and endea- 
voured: to imitate them with the greateft 
Accuracy, The Mafters of Writing in 
all .thefe: feveral. Ways, to this Day, ap- 
peal to the Ancients, as their Guides ; 
and, ftill: fetch Rulés from them, for the 
Art-of Writing. omer, and Arijforle,and 
Terence, and Virgil, and Horace, and Ovid, 
are; now fludied'as Teachers, not barely 
out of Curiofity, by Modern Poets. . So 
likewife are Demofthenes, Ariftotle, Tully, 
Quinttilian, and Longinus, by thofe who 
would: write finelyin Profe. . “Phere 1s 
reafon thereforeto think thatin thefe Arts 
theoAncients. may: have out-done the 
Moderns ;. though neither have they. been 
neglected in thefe later Ages, in: which 
we» have feen extraordinary Productions, 
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which the Ancients themfelves, had 
they been alive, would not have been 
afhamed of. 

If this be fo, as I verily believe it is, 
fure now (it will be objeéted) It is evi- 
dent that the Ancients had.a greater Force 
of Genius than the Moderns can pretend 
to. Will it be urged, that here alfo they 
had an Advantage by being born:firft ? 
Have thefe Arts a fixed Foundation in 
Nature; or were they not attained to by 
Study? If they come: by Nature, why 
have we heard of no Orators among ‘the 
Inhabitants of the Bay of Soldania, or 
eminent Poets in Peru? If they are got 
by Study, why not now, as well as tor- 
merly, fince Printing has made Learn- 
ing cheap and eafie 2) Can it be thought 
harder to Speak and: Write like Cicero or 
Virgil, than. to find out the Motions’ of 
the Heavens, and to calculate the: Di 
{tances of the Stars? ‘What can be the 
Reafon of this Difparity 2 

The. Reafons are feveral, and {carce 
one of them of fuch’a Nature as can:now 
be helped, and yet not conclufive againft 
the Comparative Strength of Underftand: 
ing, evidently difcernible in the Produ- 
Cons of: the Learned: Men of theipre: 
fent, and immediately . foregoing” Ages ; 
to which: I wouldohere: be underftood 
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{trictly to confine my Notion of the 
word Modern. Thefe Reafons I fhall ex- 
amine at large, becaufe, if they are valid, 
they quite take away the Force of Sir W2/- 
liam Temple's Hypothefis; and by remo- 
ving the blind Admiration now paid to 
the Ancient Orators and Poets, fet it upon 
fuch a Foot as will render the Reading of 
their Books more ufeful, becaufe lefs fuper- 
{titious. They are of feveral forts ; fome 
relating to Oratory, fome to Poefie, and 
fome in common to both. 

I fhall firft fpeak of thofe which relate 
more particularly to Poetry, becaufe it 
was much the ancienteft way of Writing 
in Greece ; where their Orators owned, 
that they learned a great deal of what 
they knew, even in their own, as weil as 
in other Parts of Learning, from their 
Poets. And here one may obferve, that 
no Poetry can be Charming that has not 
a Language to fupport it. The Greek 
Tongue has a vaft Variety of long Words, 
wherein long and fhort Syllables are a- 
greeably intermixed together, with great 
Numbers of Vowels and Diphthongs in 
the Middle-Syllables, and thofe very fl 
dom clogged by the joining of harfh- 
founding Confonants in’ the fame Syl- 
lable: All which Things give it a great 
Advantage above any other Language eet 
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has, ever yet, been, cultivated, by, Learned 
Men, By this Means. all manage of Tu, 
nable Numbers: may, be. formed. in, it-with, 
Eafe; as, {till appears, in. the, remaining: 
Dramatic and. Lyric Compofuxes, of the. 
Greek Poets.. ‘This, feemas to, have. been, at 
firft alucky Accident,, finceit-is.as, vifible 
in, Homer, who.liv’d, before. the.Gramma- 
rians, had, determined: the Analogy, of that 
Language, by Rules ;. which, Rules, were, 
in a very great meafure,. taken, from, his 
Poems, as the Standard; as in. thofe Poets 
that came after hin, And tlat) this pe- 
culiar Smoothnefs; of the Greek.Language 
was, at firft Accidental, farther appears, 
becaufe the Phenician or Hebrew ‘Tongue, 
from, whence it was formed, .as- moft 
Learned Men, agree, 1s a rough, unpo- 
lifhed ‘Tongue, abounding. with fhort 
Words, and. harfh, Confonants.: So. that 
if one allows for fome fmall..Agree- 
ment. in the Numbers of Nouns, and Va- 
riations of Tenfes in Verbs, the-two Lan- 
suages are wholly. of a, different Make. 
‘That a derived Language fhould.be fweeter 
than its Mother-Tongue, will feem ftrange 
to none that compares the Modern Zu/can 
with the Ancient Latin ; where, though 
their Affinity 1s vifible.at firft fight, in 
every Sentence, yetione {ees,that that de- 
rived Language, a¢tually., has. a. Sweetnefs 
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and ‘Tunablenefs in its Compofition, that 
could not be derived from its Parent; fince 
nothing can impart that to:another, which 
it hasnot it felf: And it thews likewife, 
that a Barbarous People,°as the Jralians 
were when mingled with the Goths and 
Lombards, may, without knowing or 
minding Grammatical Analogy, form a 
Language fo exceedingly Mufical, that 
{earceany Art can mend it.’ For,in Boceace’s 
Time, who liv'd above Gee Years ago, in 
the earlieft Dawnings of Polite Learning in 
thefe Weftern Parts of the World; Ztaliay 
was a formed Language, endued with that 
peculiar Smoothnefs which other European 
Languages wanted ; and ‘it has fince fuf- 
fered no fundamental Alterations; not any, 
one fhould think, for the better, fince in 
the Dictionary of the Academy della Crufea, 
Boccace's Writings are conftantly appealed’ 
to, as the Standards of the Tongue. Nay, 
it is {till difputed among the:Criticks of 
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the Italian Language, whether (¢) Dante, (c) : 
Boccace, Petrarch, and Villani, who were 4 Pen 
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all Contemporaries, are not the Valuablett Tilhoni 


as well as the Ancienteft Authors they lib. is 


have. 

Now, when this Native Smoothnef 
of the Greek Tongue was oncé difcovered: 
to common Pars, by the fweetnels' of their 
Verfes, which depended upon a Regular 
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Compofition of Long and Short Sylla- 
bles, all Men paid great Refpect to their 
Poets, who gave them fo delightful an 
Entertainment. The wifer Sort took this 
Opportunity of Civilizing the reft, by 
putting all their Theological and Philofo- 
phical Inftructions into Verie ; which be: 
ing learn’d with Pleafure, and remembred 
with Eafe, help’d to heighten and preferve 
the Venerationalready, upon other Scores, 
paid to their Poets. This encreafed the 
Number of Rivals, and every one ftriving 
to out-doe his Neighbour ; fome'by vary- 
ing their Numbers, others by chufing Sub- 
jects likely to pleafe, here and there fome, 
one or two.at leaft of a fort, proved excel- 
lent: And then thofe who were the moft 
extraordinary in-their feveral Ways, were 
efteemed as Standards by fucceeding Ages; 
and Rules. were framed -by their Works, 
to examine other Poems of the fame fort. 
Thus Ariftorle framed Rules of Epic Poefie 
from Homer: ‘Thus Ariftophanes, Menan- 
der, Sophocles. and Euripides were looked. 
upon as Mafters in Dramatic Poefie; and 
their Practice was fufficient. Authority, 
Thus Afimnermus, Philetas and Callimachus 
were the. Patterns to following: Imitators 
for Elegy and Epigram. . Now, Poetry be- 
ing a limited. Art, and thefe Men, after the 
oiten-repeated, Trials of others, had proved 
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fuccefslefs ; finding the true Secret of plea- 
fing their Country-men, partly by their 
Wit and Sence, and partly by the inimi- 
table Sweetnefs of their Numbers, there is 
no wonder that their Succefiors, who 
were to write to a pre-poflefied Audience, 
though otherwife Men of equal, perhaps 
greater Parts, failed of that Applaufe of 
which the great Mafters were already in 
pofleffion ; for Copying naufeates more in 
Poetry, than any thing: So that Sanna- 
zarius and Buchanan, tho’ admirable Poets, 
are not read with that Pleafure which Men 
find in Lucretius and Virgil, by any but 
their Country-men ; becaufe they wrotein 
a dead Language, and fo were frequently 
obliged to ufe the fame Turns of Thought, 
and always the fame Words and Phrafes, 
in the fame Sence in which they were ufed 
before by the Original Authors ; which 
forces their Readers too often to look back 
upon their Mafters ; and fo abates of that 
Pleafure which Men take in Milton, Cowley, 
Butler, or Dryden, who wrote in their 
Mother-Tongue, and fo were able to give 
that unconftrained Range and Turn to their 
Thoughts and Expreflions that are truly 
neceflary to make a compleat Poem. 

It may therefore be reafonably believed, 
that the natural Softnefs, Expreffivene(s 
and Fulnefs of the Greek Language gave 
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ereat Encouragement to the Greek Poets 
to labour hard, when they had fuch ma- 
nageable Matter to work upon, and when 
fuch Rewards conftantly attended their 
Labours. This likewife was a great help 
to their Orators, as well as thew Poets ; 
who foon found the Beauties of a nume- 
rous Compofition, and left nothing un- 
done, that could bring it to ats utmoft Per- 
fection. But this was not fo important a 
Confideration, as:alone to have encouraged 
the Greeks to cultivate their Eloquence, if 
the Conftitution of their Governments had 
not made it neceflary ; and that Neceflity 
had not obliged great Numbers of ingenious 
Men to take Pains about it. 

Moft part of Greece, properly fo called, 
and of Afia the LefS, the Coatts of Zhrace, 
Sicily, the lands in the Mediterranean, 
and .agreat part of Utaly, were long divided 
into a very ‘many Kingdoms and Com- 
monwealths ; and many of thefe fmall 
Kingdoms, taking Example by their Neigh- 
bouring Cities that had thrown off their 
imperious Mafters, turned, in time, to 
Commonwealths, as well:as they. Thee, 
as all little Governments that are conti- 
guous, being well nigh an even Match for 
each other, continued for many Ages in 
that Condition. Many of the chiefeft were 
Democracies; as, the Republics of Arhens, 
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‘Syraciife, Thebes ‘and Corinth; where it 
was neceflary ‘to ‘complement 'the People 
‘uponall Occafions: So that'bufie, factious 
Men had Opportunities enough ‘to fhew 
their Skill in Politics. Men-of all Tem- 
‘pers, ‘and all'Defigns, that would accufe 
or defend, ‘that would advife or‘confilt, 
wére ‘obliged “to ‘addrefs thetifelves in ‘fer 
‘Harangties ‘to the People. 'Intereft‘there- 
fore, and ‘Vanity, Motives ‘fometimes e- 
qually powerful, made‘the Stutly of Rhe- 
toric neceflary ; and whilft every Man 
followed ‘the ‘fevéral Bia of his own'Ge- 
‘nius, ‘forme few ‘found out the’true Secret 
Of ‘Pleafing, ‘in ‘all the feveral ‘Ways ‘df 
Speaking well, which ‘are ‘fo’ admirably 
and fo largely difcourfed of by ‘the ancient 
Rhetoricians. ‘Demofthenes being’ éefteem’d 
‘beyond ‘all ‘his’Predeceflors, for ‘the Cor- 
‘rectnels of ‘his ‘Stile, ‘the ‘Juftnefs of his 
‘Figures, -the Eafine(s ‘of ‘his “Narrations, 
and the’ Force of his Thoughts ;' his Ora- 
‘tions were lookd ‘upon ‘as ‘Standards of 
‘Eloquence “by his‘Country-men : Which 
Notion’ of ‘theirs effectually dampt’ future 
*Endeavours of other’Men, ’fince here, as 
‘well‘as(in' Poetry ‘and Painting, all Copiers 
“wil ‘ever ‘continue on this fide of theic 
“Originals. And *befides, the great End 
‘of Oratory being to perfuade, wherein Re- 
gard-multbe fidd'to' the Audience, as well 
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as to the Subject, if there be but one Way 
of doing beft atthe fame time in both, as 
there can be but one in all limited Arts or 
Sciences, they that either firft find it out, 
or come the neareft to it, will unqueftio- 
nably, and of Right, keep the firft Station 
in Men's Efteem, though perhaps they 
dare not, for fear of difgufting the Age 
they live in, follow thofe Methods which 
they admire fo much, and fo juftly, 
in thofe great Mafters that went before 
them. 

That thefe Accidents, and not a parti- 
cular Force of Genius, raifed the Grecian 
Poefie and Oratory, will farther appear, 
if we reflet upon the Hiftory of the Rife 
and Encreafe of both thofe Arts amongft 
the Romans: Their Learning, as well as 
their Language, came originally from 
Greece ; they faw what was done to their 
Hands, and Greek was a living Language ; 
and fo, by thehelp of Mafters, they could 
judge of all its Beauties. Yet, with all 
their Care, and Skull, and Pains, they could 
not, of a long time, bring their Poetry 
to any Smoothnefs ; they found their 
Language was not fo ductile, they owned 
it, and complained of it. It had a Ma- 
jeftick Gravity, derived from the People 
themfelves who fpoke it; which made it 
proper for Philofophicaland Epical kocms: 
OF 
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for which Reafon, Lucretius and Virgil 
were able to do fo great Things in their 
feveral Ways, their Language enabling 
them to give the moft becoming Beauties 
to all ther Thoughts. But there not being 
that Variety of Feet in the Latin, which 
Language, for the moft part, abounds in 
Dattyles, Spondees and Trochees ; nor that 
Sprightlinefs of Temper, and in-bred 
Gaiety in the Romans, which the Greeks 
are to this Day famous for, even to a 
Proverb, in many parts of Poetry they. 
yielded, though not without Reluctancy, 
to a People whom they themfelves had 
conquered. Which fhews, that there are 
fome Imperfettions which cannot be over- 
come : And when thefe Impertedctions are 
accidental, as the Language is which every 
Man {peaks at firft; though he has equal 


| Parts, and perhaps greater Induftry, yet 
| he fhall be thrown behind another Man 
| who does not labour under thofe Inconve- 
} miences ; and the Diftance between them 
| will be greater, or lefs, according to the 
| Greatnefs or Quality of thefe Inconve- 
| miences. 


If we look into the chiefeft Modern 


. | Languages, we fhall find them labouring 


under much greater: For, the Quantities 
of Syllables being in a great meafure neg- 
lected in all Modern Languages, we can- 
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not make ufe of that Variety of Feet 
which was anciently ufed by the Greeks 
and Romans, in Modern Poems. The Guide 
of Verfes is not now Length of Syllable, 
but only Number of Feet, and Accent : 
Mott of the French Accents are in the laft 
Syllable ; Ours, and the: Ztalian, in the 
fore-going. ‘This fits French for fome forts 
of Poems, which Jtalian. and Englifh are 
not fo proper for. Again, All Syllables, 
except the Accented one in each Word, 
being now common in Modern Languages, 
we Northern People often make a Syllable 
fhort that has two or:three Confonants in 
it, becaufe: we abound in Confonants: 
This makes Engli/h more unfit for fome 
Poems, than French and Italian; which 
having fewer Confonants, have confe- 
quently a greater Smoothnefs and Flow- 

ingnefs of Feet, and Rapidity of Pro- 
nunciation. 
I have brought thefe Inftances out of 
Modern Languages, whereof Sir Wziliam — 
Temple is fo great a Mafter, to prove my 
firft Affertion ; namely, That though a. 
very great deal is to be given to the Ge- 
nius and Judgment of the Poet, which are | 
both abfolutely neceflary to make a good 
Poem, what Tongue foever the Poet jj] 
writes in.; yet the Language it felf has fo 
creat an Influence, that if AYomer and 
Virgil 
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Virgil: had been Polanders, or High-Dutch- 
men, they would never, in all probability, 
have thought it worth. their while to at- 
tempt the Writing of Heroick Heys | 
Poems; Virgil efpecially, (d) iNacheRHeatie mae 
who began to write.an Hiflo- | rid & nominuin afperi- 
rical Poem, of fome great Ac-) tt aes tie 
tions of his Country-men ; but es 
was fo. gravell’d with the Roughnefs of 
the Roman Names, that he laid it afide. 
Now; as the Roman Poetry arrived to 
that Perfection which it shad, becaufe it 
was fupported by a! Language, which,tho’ 
in fome Things inferiour to the Greek, had 
feveral noble and charming Beauties, not 
now to be found in Modern Languages ; 
fo the Roman Oratory was owing to their 
Government : Which makes the Parallel 
much more perfect: And all thofe Reafons 
alledged already for the Growth of the Ar- 
tic Eloquence, are equally applicable to the 
Hiftory -of the Roman ; fo that there is no 
neceflity of Repeating them. To. which 
we may add, That-when the Romaus-once 
Joft their, Liberty, their. Eloquence foon 
fell: And Zacitus (or Quinétilian ).needed 
not have gone fo far about to fearch for 
Reafons of the Decay of the Roman Elo- 
quence, Zully left his Country and Pro- 
feflion, after his Defence of S. Rofcius A- 
merinus ; refolving to give over Pleading, 
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if SyMa’s Death had not reftored that Free- 
dom-which only gave Life to his Oratory : 
And when the Civil Wars between Pompey 
and Cefar came on, he retired, becaufe 
his Profeffion was fuperfeded by a rougher 
Rhetoric, which commands an Attene 
tive Audience in all Countries where it 

pleads. 7 
When Orators are no longer: Confti- 
tuent Parts of a Government, or, at leaft, 
when Eloquence is not an almoft certain 
Step to-arrive at the chiefeft Honours in a 
State, the Neceffity of the Art of Speak- 
ing, is,in a great meafure, taken off; and 
as the Authority of Orators leflens, which 
it will infenfibly do, as Tyranny and Ab- 
folute Power prevail, their Art will dwin- 
dle into Declamation, and an Affeétation 
of Sentences, and Forms of Wit. The Old 
Men, who out-live their former Splen- 
dour, will, perhaps, fet their own Scho- 
Jars and Auditors right, and give them a 
true Relifh of what is Great and Noble ; 
but that will hardly continue above one 
ortwo Generations. Which may be fuper- 
added as another Reafon why there were 
no more Demofthenes’s or Tully's, after the 
Macedonian and Roman Emperors had taken 
away the Liberty of the Greciaw and 
Roman Commonwealths. It is Liberty 
alone which infpires Men with Lofty 
Thoughts, 
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Thoughts, and elevates their Souls.to a 
higher Pitch than Rules of Art can direct. 
Books of Rhetoric may make Men Copi- 
ous and Methodical ;- but they alone can 
never infufe that true Enthufiaftic Rage 
which Liberty breaths into their Souls 
who enjoy it; and which, guided ‘by a 
Sedate Judgment, will carry Men farther 
than the greateft Induftry, and the quickett 
Parts can go without it. 

When Private Members of a Common- 
wealth can have Foreign Princes for. their 
Clients, and plead their Caufes before their 
Fellow-Citizens; when Men have their 
Underftandings enlarged, by a long Ufe 
of public Bufinefs, for many Years. be- 
fore they {peak in publick ; and when they 
know that their Auditory, are Men, -not 
only of equal Parts, and Experience in 
Bufinefs ; but alfo many of them Men 
of equal, if not greater Skill in Rhetoric 
than themfelves : Which was the Gafe of 
the Old Romans. Thefe Men;) inflamed 
with the mighty Honour of being Pa- 
trons to-Crowned Heads, having Liberty 
to fpeak any Thing that may advantage 
their Caufe, and being obliged to take fo 


, great Pains to get up to, or to keep above 


fo many Rivals, muft needs be much more 
excellent Orators, than other Ages, defti- 
tute ef fuch. concurrent Circumfances, 
ber’ : ne 3 though 
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though every thing elfe be equal, can pof- 

fibly produce. > | 
Befides all this, the Humour of the Age 
in which we live -is: exceedingly altered : 
Men apprehend or fufpect a Trick in every 
Thing that is faid to move the Paffions of 
the Auditory in Courts of Fudicaturé, or in 
the Parliament-Houfe's They think them- 
felves affronted when fuch Methods are 
ufed in Speaking, as if the Orator could 
fuppofe within himfelf, that they were to 
be catched'by fuch Baits. And therefore, 
when Men: have {poken to the Point, in as 
few Words as the’ Matter will bear; ‘it is 
expected they fhould hold their Tongues. 
Even in the Pulpit, the Pomp of Rheto- 
ric is not always commended, efpecially 
here in’ England ; and’very few meet with 
Applaufe, who do not confine themfelves 
to fpeak with the Severity of a Philofo- 
pher, ‘as well-as. with the Splendour‘of an 
Orator ;' two Things, not always con- 
fiftént.” What a Difference in the Way of 
Thinking’ muft this needs create in the 
World ? © Anciently, Orators made their 
Employnient 'the’'Work of their whole 
Lives'; and°.as fuch, they followed it : 
All their Studies, even ‘in other Things, 
were, by'a fort of Alchemy, turned'into 
Eloquence. “The “Labour - which’ they 
thought requifite, is ‘evident to'any Man 
that 
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that reads Quinétilian’s Inftitutions, and 
the Rhetorical Tracts of Cicero. This ex- 
ceedingly takes off the Wonder : Elo- 
quence may lie in common for Ancients 
and Moderns ; yet thofe only fhall be moft 
Excellent that cultivate it moft, and give 
it the greateft. Encouragement, who live 
in an Age that is accuftomed to, and will 


‘bear nothing but: Mafculine, ‘unaffected 
-Sence. which likewife muft be cloathed 
with the moft {plendid Ornaments of Rhey 


toric. 

Sir Wiliam Temple will certainly agree 
with me in this Conclufion, That former 
Ages produced greater Orators, and nobler 
Poers, than thefe later ones have done ; 
though perhaps he may difagree with me 
about the Way by which I came to my 
Conclufion; fince hence it will follow, 
that the prefent Age, with the fame Ad- 
vantages, under the fame Circumftances, 
might produce a Demojfthenes, a Cicero, 
a Horace, or a Virgil ; which, for any 
thing hitherto faid to the contrary, feems 
to be very probable. 

But, though the Art of Speaking, af- 
fifted by all thefe Advantages, feems to 
have been at a greater height amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, than it is at prefent ; 
yet it will not follow from thence, that 
every Thing which is capable of Rheto- 
D 4 rical 
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rical Ornaments, fhould, for that foleRea- 
fon, be more perfect anciently than tiow; 
efpecially if thefe be only Secondary Beau- 
ties, without which, that Difcourfe where« 
in they are found may be juftly valuable, 
and that in a very high Degree. So that, 
though, forthe purpofe, one fhould allow 
the Ancient Hiftorians to be better Orators 
than the Modern ; yet thefé laft may, for 
all that, be much better, at leaft, equally 
good Hiftorians ; thofe among them efpe- 
cially, who have. taken fitting Care to 
pleafe the Ears, as wellas inftruét the Un- 
derftandings of their Readers. Of all the 
Ancient Hiftorians before Polybius, none 
feems to have had a right Notion of wri- 
ting Hiftory, except Thucydides: And 
therefore Polybius, whofe fief Aim was, 
to inftru& his Reader, by leading him in- 
to every Place whither the Thread of his 
Narrative cartied him, makes frequent Ex- 
cufes for thofe Digreflions, which were but 
juft neceflaty to beget a thorough Under- 
ftanding of the Matter of Fact of which 
he was then giving an Account. ‘Thefe 
Excufes fhew that he took a new Method ; 
and they anfwer af Objection, which 
might otherwife have been raifed from 
the {mall Numbers of extant Hiftories 
that were written before his Time ;''as if 
we could makeno Judgment of thofe that 
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are loft, from thofe that are preferved. 
For, the Generality of thofe who wrote 
before him, made Rhetoric their chief 
Aim; and therefore all Niceties of Time, 
and Place, and Perfon, that might hurt 
the Flowingnefs of their Stile, were omit- 
ted ; inftead whereof, the Great Men of 
their Drama’s, were introducéd, making 
long Speeches ; and fuch a Glofs was put 


&pon every Thing that was told, as made. 


it appear extraordinary ; and whatfoever 
was wonderful and prodigious, was men- 
tioned with a particular Emphafis. 

This ‘Cenfure will ‘not appear unjuft to 
any Man who has read Ancient Hiftorians 
with ordinary Care ; Polybius efpécially : 
Who, firft of all the Ancient Hiftorians, 
fixes the ‘Time of every great A@ion that 
he mentions: Who affigns fuch Reafons for 
all Everits; as fee; even at this diftance, 
neither too great, nor too little: Who, in 
Military Matters, ; takes Caré, not only 
to fhew his own Skill, but to make his 
Reader a Judge, as well as himéelf - Who, 
in Civil: Affairs, makes his Judgment of 
the Conduét of every People from the fe- 
veral' Conftitutions of their refpective Go- 
vernmeénts, or from the Characters and 
Circumftances of the A@ors themfelves : 
And laft of ‘all,’ Who {crupuloufly avoids 
laying any ‘Thing that might appear in- 

credible 
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Reflections ‘upon 
credible to Pofterity ; butreprefents Things 
in fuch a manner, .as a wife Man may be- 
lieve they, were tranfacted: And yet he 
has, neglected all that Artful Eloquence 
which. was before fo much in, fafhion. 

{f. thefe therefore -be.the chiefeft Per- 
fections .of, a juft Hittory, and if they 
can only be the Effects of a great. Genius, 
and great, Study, or both ; .at leaft, not 
of the laft, without. the firft, we are next 
to enquire. whether any of the Moderns 
have.been able. to: attain to them : .And 
then, if feveral. may be found, which in 
none..of .thefe Excellencies feem to yield 
to the) nobleft of all, the Ancient Hifto- 
rians, it will not be difficult to give an 
Anfwer to Sir Wiliam Temple's Queftion ; 
Whether (e) D Avila’s and Strada’s Hifto- 
ries be beyond thofe.of Herodotus and Livy? 
I fhall name but .two,;,, Zhe. Memoirs of 
Philip *Comines, and, f. Paul's. Hiftory of 
the Council of ‘Trent. 

Philip.Comiwes ought here to'bemen- « 
tiond, for. many Reafons.;. For; befides 
that. he. particularly jexeells, in. thofe very 
Vertues. which. are fo.remarkable.in» Po- 
lybius, to..whom.Lipfus,makes ‘no, feruple 
to. compare.him,. he had nothing to help 
him, but. Strength sof, Genius, . affifted» by 
Obfervation : and, Experience: .-He ; owns 
himfelf, that: he had »no., Learning ;-and 

indeed, 
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indeed, the thing it felf is evident to 
any Man that reads his Writings. He 
flourifhed in a barbarous Age, and’ died 
juft as Learning had crofled the 4/pes, to 
get into France : So that he could not, by 
Converfation with Scholars, ‘have thofe 
Defects which Learning cures, fupplied. 
This is what cannot be faid of the 7hu- 
cydides’s, Polybiuss, Sallufts, Livies, and 
Tacituss of Antiquity. Yet, with all 
thefe Difadvantages, (to which this great 
one ought alfo to be added, That by 
the Monkifh Books then in vogue, he 
might fooner be led out of the Way, 
than if he had none at all to perufe,) 
his Stile is Mafculine and fignificant ; 
though diffufe, yet not tedious; even 
his Repetitions, which are not over- 
frequent, are diverting : His Digreffions 
are wife, proper, and inftructing: One 
fees a profound Knowledge of. Mankind 
in every Obfervation that he makes ; and 
that without Ill Nature, Pride, or Paffion. 
Not to mention that peculiar Air of Im- 
partiality, which runs through the whole 
Work; fo that it is not eafie to with- 
draw our Affent from every thing which 
he fays. To all which Ineed not add, that 
his Hiftory never tires, though imme- 
diately read after Livy or Tacitus, | 
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In. F. Paul's Hiftory. one may alfo find 
the Excellencies before obferved in Poly. 
ius ; and it has been. nicely examined 
by dexterous and skilful Adverfaries, who 
have taken the Pains to weigh every Pe- 
riod, and rectifie every Date. So that, 
befides the Satisfa@tion which any other 
admirable Hiftory would, have afforded 
us, we have the Pleafure of thinking that 
we may fafely rely upon his Accounts of 
Things, without being mif-guided in any 
one leading. Particular of great moment, 
fince Adverfaries, who had no Inclination 
to {pare him,. could: not invalidate the 
Authority of a Book which they had fo 
great a defire to leflen. I fhould have 
taken notice of no..Modern Hiftorians be- 
fides. D’ Avila..and Strada, if there were 
as much Reafon. to believe their Narra- 
tives, as there is to commend their Skill 
in Writing., D’ Avila muft be acknow- 
ledged to, be. a moft Entertaining Hifto- 
rian; one that wants neither Art, Ge- 
nius, nor Eloquence, to render his Hi: 
{tory acceptable. Strada imitates the old 
Romans {o happily, that thofe who. can 
relith their, Eloquence, will be always 
pleafed with his. 

Upon the whole Matter, one may 
pofitively fay, That where any. Thing 
in which Oratory can only claim a Share, 

as 
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has been equally cultivated by the Mo- 
derns, as by the Ancients; they have 
equalled them at leaft, if not out-done 
them, fetting afide any particular Graces, 
which might as well be owing to the 
Languages in which they wrote, as to the 
Writers themfelves. | 


CHAP. IV. 


Reflections upon Monfieur Perrault’s 
Hypothefis, ‘Ihat Modern Orators 
and Poets are more Excellent than 
Ancient. 


KY Hatever becomes of the Reafons 
given in the laft Chapter, for 

the Excellency of Ancient Eloquence and 
Poetry, the Pofition it felf is fo generally 
held, that Ido not fear any Oppofition 
here at home. It is almoft an Herefie in 
Wit, among our Poets, to fet up any 
Modern Name ‘againft Afomer or Virgil, 
Florace or Terence. “So that though here 
anid there ‘one fhould in Difcourfe preferr 
the Writers of the-prefent Age, yet {carce 
any Man among us, who {ets a Value 
upon his own Reputation, will venture 
to 
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to aflert. it -in Print. | Whether this is to 
be attributed to their Judgment or Mo- 
defty, or both, I will not determine ; 
though I am: apt to believe, to both, 
becaufe in our Neighbour-Nation, (fome 
of whofe Writers are remarkable for -a 
good deal of what Sir Wiliam Temple calls 
Suficiency,) {ome late Authors have fpoken 
much more openly. 

For one of the Members of the French 
Academy, which,.. fince. the Cardinal 
de Richeliev’s time, has taken fo much 
Pains to. make the French Language ca- 
pable of all thofe Beauties which are fo 
confpicuous in Ancient Authors, will not 
allow me tovgo fo far’as I have done. 
Monfieur Perrault, the famous Advocate 
of Modern Orators and Poets, in Oratory 
fets the Bithop of Meaux againtt. Periéles, 
(or rather, Thucydides, ). the Bifhop .of 
Nifmes again{t Jfocrates, F. Bourdaloue 
againit Lyfas, Monfieur Voiture againtt 
Pliny, and Monfieur Balzac again{t Cicero, 
In Poetry likewife he fets Monfieur Boileau 
again{t /Zorace, Monfieur. Corneille and 
Monfieur Moliere  againft.the Ancient 
Dramatic Poets. In fhort, though.-he 
owns that fome amongft the Ancients had 
very exalted Genius’, fo that. it may, 
perhaps, be very hard to find any Thing 
that comes near the Force of fome of the 
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|. Ancient : Pieces, in either kind, amongft 


our Modern Writers’; yet he affirms, that 


')- Poetry and Oratory are now at a greater 


ies 


height than ever they were, becaufe there 
have been many Rules found out’ fince 
Virgil's and Forace’s Time ; and’ the old 
Rules likewife have been more carefully 
{canned “than ever they were before. 
This Hypothefis ought a little to be en- 
quired *into, and therefore I fhall offer 
fome’ few Confiderations about this’ No- 
tion. Sir William Temple, 1 am-fure, 
will not think this:a Digreffion ; béecaufe 
the Author of the Plurality of Worlds, 


(f) by cenfuring of the Old Poetry, and (f)¥a85- 


giving Preference tothe New, raifed his 
Indignation ; which:no Quality among Men 
was fo apt to raife in him as Sufficiency, the 
worft Compofition out of the Pride and Ig- 
norance of Mankind. : 

(12) -Monfieur Perrault takes ‘it for 
sranted, that Cicero: was a better Orator 
than Demofthenes ; becaufe, living after 
him, the» World had gone on for above 
Iwo Hundred Years, conftantly impro- 
ving, and adding new Obfervations, ‘ne- 
ceflary to compleat ‘his Art: And fo by 
Confequence, that the Gentlemen of the 
Academy mutt out-doe Tully, for the fame 
Reafons.. This Propofition, which is the 
Fourdation of a great .part of his Book, 
is 
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is not very eafie to be proved ; becanfe 
Mankind loves Variety in thofe Things 
wherein it may be had fo much, that the 
beft Things, conftantly re-iterated, will 
certainly difguft. Sometimes the Age will 
not bear Subjeéts, upon which an Orator 
may difplay his full Force ; he may often 
be obliged to little, mean Exercifes: A 
Thoufand Accidents, not difcoverable at 
a diftance, may force Men to ftretch their 
{nventions to {poil that Eloquence, which 
left to it.felf, would.do admirable Things. 
And that thereis fucha Thing as a Decay 
of Eloquence in After-Ages,, which ‘have 
the Performances of thofe that swent be- 
fore conftantly to recurr to, and which 
may be fuppofed to. pretend to Skill and 
Finenefs, is evident from the Writings of 
Seneca, and the Younger Plizy, compared 
with Tzlly’s ; And from.a Difcourfe writ- 
ten in Lacitus's Time, upon this very 
Subje@, wherein the Author, taking it 
for granted that the Roman Eloquence was 
funk, enquires, with a World of Wit and 
Spirit, into the Reafons of its Decay. 
One great Inftance which Monfieur Per- 
rault alledges of his fuppofed want of Art 
in the Ancients, is want of Method in 
fetting down their Thoughts, even when 
one would think they fhould have taken 
the greateft Care, This Accufation is, in 

my 


to any thing that may look like one; in 
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my Opinion, very groundlefs. Let: Zudy’s 
Pleadings and Quinttilian's Inftitutions be 
examined, and then Jet’ the Controverfie 
be decided by that Examination: And 
if Panegyricks and Funeral-Orations \do 
not feem fo regular, it 1s not *becaufe 
Method was little underftood; but :be- 
caufe in thofe Difcourfes| it was. not fo 
neceflary.. Where Men:were to, reafon 
feverely, Method was. ftrictly obferved : 
And the Vertues difcourfed upon in Tul/y’s 
Offices are as judicioufly. and clearly .di- 
sefted under their proper Heads,-as the 
Subject-Matter of moft Difcourfes written 
by any Modern Author, upon any Subject 
whatfoever.  It-does not:feem poflible. to 
contrive any Poem, whofe Parts can have 
a truer, or more artful Connexion, thar 
Virgil's ZEneis: Andthough it is now ob- 
jected by Monfieur Perrault, as a Fault, 
that he did not carry on his Poem'to.the 
Marriage of #neas and Lavinia, yet we 
may reafonably think, that he had. very; 
good Reafons for doing fo; becaufe in Aa- 
guftuss Court, where thofe fort of Things 
were very well underftood, it was received 
with as great Veneration as it has) beeri 
fince; and never needed the Recommenda: 
tion of Antiquity, to add to its Authority: 
But we need not recurr to.an Excufe, or 
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this Matter: It isa Fault in Heroic Poetry, 
to fetch Things from their firft Originals : 
And to carry the Thread of the Narrative 
down to. the laft Event, is altogether as 
dulle o.As Afomer: begins not with the 
Rape of “Helen, fo he does not go fo far 
as the Deftruction of Zroy. Men fhould 
rife'from Table with fome Appetite re- 
maining: Anda Poem fhould leave fome 
Viewof fomething to follow, and not 
quite‘thut the» Scenes;  efpecially if the 
remaining part of the Story be not ca- 
pable‘of much Ornament, nor will admit 
of Wariety. The Paffion of Love, with 
thofe'that always follow upon. its being 
difappointed, had been fhewn already in | 
the Story of Dido: But Monfteur Perrault 
feems to have had: his: Head: poffefled with 
the Jdea of French Romances ;. which, to 
be’ fure, muft never fail to end in a ge- 
nefal Wedding. 

(2.) Another of Monfieur Perrault’'s Ar- 
suments, to prove that the Ancients did 
not. ‘perfect their Oratory and Poefie, is 
this'; hat the Mind: of Man, being an | 
inéxhauftible. Fund of new Thoughts and 
Projects, every Age added Obfervations | 
of its'own to the former Store ; fo that 
they ftill encreafed’ in Politenefs, andiby 
éontequence, their Eloquence of all forts, 
in Verfe or Profe, mutt needs have been 

ol more 
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more exact. And’as.a Proof of this Affer- 
tion, he inftances in Matters of Love ; 
wherein the Writings of the beft bred 
Gentlemen of all Antiquity, for want of 
Modern Gallantry, of which they had no 
Notion, were rude and unpolifh’d, if 
compared with the Poems and Romances 
of the prefent Age. Here Monfieur Per- 
rault's Skill in Architecture feems to have 
deceiv'd him: For there is a wide Difte- 
rence between an Art that, having no 
Antecedent Foundation in Nature, owes 
its firft Original to fome particular Inven- 
tion, and all its future Improvements to 
Superftructures raifed by other Men upon 
that firft Ground-work; and between fuch 
Operations of the Mind, as are Congenial 
with our Natures; where Convertation 
will polifh them, even without previous 
Intentions of doing fo; and where the 
Experience of a few Ages, if aflifted by 
Books: that may preferve particular Cafes, 
will carry them to as great an Height as 
the Things themfelves are capable of. 
And therefore, he that now examines the 
Writings of the Ancient Moral Philofo- 
phers, Arzfforle for inftance, or the Stoics, 
will find, that they made as nice Diftin- 
| Gions in all Matters relating to Vertue 
} and Vice; and that they underftood Hu- 
mane Nature, with all its. Paffions and 
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Appetites, as accurately as any Philofo- 
phers have done fince. Befides, it may 
be juftly queftion’d, whether what Mon- 
fieur Perrault calls Politenefs, be not very 
often rather a vicious Aberration from, 
and Straining of Nature, than an Im- 
provement of the Manners of the Age : 
If fo, it may reafonably be fuppofed, that 
thofe that medled not with the Niceties 
of Ceremony and Breeding, before. un- 
practifed, rather contemned them as im- 
proper or unnatural, than omitted them 
through Ignorance occafioned by the 
Roughnefs of the Manners of the Ages 
in which they lived. Ovid and Tibullus 
knew what Love was, in its tendereft 
Motions ; they defcribe its Anxieties and 
Difappointments in a manner that raifes 
too too many Paffions, even in uncon- 
cerned Hearts ; they omit no probable 
Arts of Courtfhip and Addrefs ; and: keep- 
ing the Mark they aim at ftill in view, 
they rather chufe to fhew their Paffion, 
than their Wit: And therefore they are 
not fo formal as the Heroes in Pharamond 
or Caffandra ; who, by pretending: to 


Exactnefs in all their Methods, commit | 


sreater Improbabilities than Amadis de Gaule 
himfelf. In fhort, (¢) D'Urfe, and (4) Cal- 
prenede, and the reft of the French Ro- 
mancers, by over-{training the String, 


have | 
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have broke it : And one can as foon be- 
lieve that Varillas and Maimbourg wrote 
the Hiftories of great Actions juft as they 
were done, as that Men ever made Love in 
fuch a way as thefe Love-and-Honour Men 
defcribe. That Simplicity therefore of 
the Ancients, which Monfieur Perrault 
undervalues, is fo far from being a Mark 
of Rudenefs, and Want of Complaifance, 
that their Fault lay in being too Na- 
tural, in making too lively Defcriptions 
of Things, where Men want no Foreign 
Affiftance to help them to form their 
Idea’s ; and where Ignorance, could it be 
had, is more valuable than any, much 
more than a Critical Knowledge. But, 


( 3.) Since, 


By that loud Trumpet which our Courage 
aids, 

We learn, that Sound, as well as Senfe, 
perfuades ; 


the Felicity of a manageable Language, 
when improv'd by Men of nice Ears, and 
true Judgments, is greater, and goes 
farther to make Men Orators and Poets, 
than Monfieur Perrauft feems willing to 
allow; though there is a plain Reafon 
for his Unwillingnefs : The French Lan- 
guage wants Strength to temper and fup- 
E 3 port. 
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port its Sthoothnefs for the nobler Parts 
of Poefie, and perhaps of Oratory too, 
though the French Nation wants no Ac- 
complifhments neceflary to make a Poet, 
or an Orator. Therefore their. late Cri- 
tics are always fetting Rules, and telling 
Men what muft bedone, and what omit- 
ted, if they would be Poets. What they 
find they cannot. do themfelves, fhall be 
fo clogg’d where they may have the Ma- 
nagement, that others fhall be afraid to 
attempt it. They are too fond of their 
Language, to acknowledge where the 
Fault lies ; and therefore the chief Thing, 
they tell us, is, that Sence, Connexion 
and Method are the principal Things to be 
minded. | Accordingly, they have tranfla- 
ted moft of the Ancient Poets, even the 
Lyrics, into French Profe; and from thofe 
Tranflations they pafs ther Judgments, 
and callupon others todo fo too. So that 
when (to ufe Sir 7. Densham’s Comparifon) 
by pouring the Spirits of the Ancient 
Poctry from one Bottle into another, they 
have loft the moft Volatile Parts, and 
the reft lofes all its relifh ; thefe Cri- 
tics exclaim again{ft the Ancients, as if 
they did not fuificiently underftand Poeti- 
cal Chymiftry. This 1s fo great a Truth, 
that even in Oratory it holds, though in 
a lefs degree. Thucydides therefore has 
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hard. Meafure, to! be icompat’dy wath: the 
Bifhop of Meawx; when-his: Orations:rare 
turned into. another | Language;9 whilft 
Monfieur de Meaux's {tands unaltered; for, 
though Seice is: Sence in every, Tongue, 
yet all Languages have a peculiar:Wayof 
expréffing the fame Things ;: which is loft 
in Tranflations, and‘mucl more in. Mon: 
fieur D’Ablancourt's, who: profeffed) to 
mind two very difiereat Thingsrat once 
to Tranflate his Author, and xo /Write 
elegant Books in ‘his own Language! s 
which aft he has’certainly done »:and the 
knew that more Perfons. could find .fault 
with his Stile, if it had been fauley, than 
find. out Miftakes in his Rendring of Zhucy- 
dides’s Greek. Belides, the Beauty ofan Au- 
thor's Compofition, is, in all Tranflations, 
entirely loft ; about which the Anciérts 


were fuperftitioufly exact, (2)\and in their ¢ 
clegant Prof, as much ‘almoft 4s'in theit ; 


Verte. 
an /dea of the ancient Eloquence, arid that 
not always faithful, who judges of it with- 
out fuch a Skill in Greek and Latinas can 


enable him to read Hiftories, Orations: 


and Poems in thofe Languages, with Eafe 
and Pleafure ; Efpecially if he is not fo 
well acquainted with the Hiftory, Learn- 
ing and Cuftoms of the Ages in which 
the great Men of Antiquity wrote, as to 
Ne E 4 be 
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be» able to difcern the Force of the Allu- 
fions which they continually make, and 
which every Reader of their own Age eafily 
underftood, thoughtheir Beauty was foon 
loft,: when once the Matters of Faét there 
tacitly referred to, were forgotten. 

But thefe are Qualifications which Mon- 
fieur Perrault extremely wants, who has 
neither Greek nor Latin enough to under- 
take to make a Parallel between Ancient 
and Modern Orators and Poets. A par- 
ticular Enquiry. into whofe Miftakes would 
jead: me too far out of the way ; and be- 
fides, the’ World. would think me very 
vain, to\ attempt any thing of this kind, 
after what the Famous Monfieur De/preaux 
has done already: in: his Critical Reflections 
upon Longinus: For there he has) given 
fo juft.a Vindication. of thofe Great Men, 
whom. he. fo. well knows how to imitate, 
that whatfoever I can fay. after him, will 
appear flat and infipid.. I fhall therefore 
rather chufe to return to. my Subject. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Ancient and Modern Grammar. 


Rammar is one of the Sciences which 


Sir William Temple fays, that (k) no 


Man ever difputed with the Ancients. 

As this Affertion is exprefled, it is a 
little ambiguous: It may be underftood 
of the Skill of the Moderns in the Gram- 
matical Analogy of Latin and Greek, or 
of their Skill in the Grammar of their 
Mother-Tongues. Befides, Grammar may 
either be confidered Mechanically, or Phi- 
lofophically. Thofe confider it Mechani- 
cally, who only examine the Idiotifms and 
Proprieties of every particular Language, 
and lay down Rules to teach them to 
others. Thofe confider it as Philofophers, 
who confider Language, with the Na- 
ture of Grammatical Analogy in general, 
and then carry down their Speculations to 
thofe particular Languages of which they 
are to difcourfe ; who run over the feveral 
Steps, by which every Language has al- 
tered its Zdiom ; who enquire into the {e- 
veral Perfections and Imperfections of 
thofe Tongues with which they are ac- 
quainted, and (if they are living Languages) 
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propofe Methods how to remedy them, 
or, at leaft, remove thofe Obfcurities which 
are thereby o¢cafioned in fuch Difcourfes 
where Truth is only regarded, and. not 
Eloquence. 3 

Now, this Mechanical Grammar of Greek 
and Latin has been very carefully ftudied 
by Modern Critics.  Santtius, Sczoppius, 
and Gerhard Vofius, befides a great num- 
ber of others, who have occafionally fhewn 
their Skill in their, Illuftrations of An- 
cient Authors, have given evident Proofs 
how well they underftood the Latin 
Tongue :. So have Caninius, Clenard, 
Gerhard Voffus, and abundance more, ih 
Greek: Wherein they have gone upon 
fure Grounds, fince, befides a great Num- 
ber of Books in both Languages, upon 
other Subjects, abundance of Grammatical 
Treatifes, fuch as Scholia upon Difficult Au- 
thors, Glofjaries, Onomafticons, Etymologi- 
cous, Rudiments of Grammar, and the like, 
have been preferved, and publifhed by 
skilful Men (moft of them at leaft) with 
great Care and Accuracy. From all which 
there feems to. be Reafon. to believe, that 
fome Modern Critics, may have under- 
{tood. the Grammatical Conftru@ion of 
Latin, as well as Varro, or Cafar j and 
of Greek, as well as Ariftarchus, or. He- 
rodian... But this cannot. be pretended ie 
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be a new Invention ; for the Grammar of 
dead Languages can be only learned by 
Books : And fince their Analogy can nei- 
ther be encreafed nor diminifhed, it muft 
be left as we find it. 

So that when Sir Wiliam Temple fays, 
That no Man ever difputed Grammar with 
the Ancients; if he means, that we can- 
not make a new Grammar of a dead 
Language, whofe Analogy has been de- 
termined almoft MM Years, it is what 
can admit of no Difpute. But if he 
means, that Modern Languages have not 
been Grammatically examined, at leaft, 
not with that Care that fome Ancient 
Tongues have been ; that 1s aPropofition 
which may, perhaps, be very juftly que- 
{tioned. And he, of all Men, ought not 
to have arraign’d the Modern Ignorance 
in Grammar, who puts Delphos for Delphi, 
every where in his Zffays,tho’ he knows that 
Proper Names borrowd from Latin and 
Greek are always put in the Nominative- 
Cafe, in our Language. For thofe who find 
fault with others, ought to be critically 
exa&t in thofe Things at leaft themfelves. 
But without making Perfonal Digreffions, 
in the firft place,’ it ought to be confi- 
dered, that every Tongue has its own pe- 
puliar Form, as well as its proper Words ; 
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by the Analogy of another Language : 
Wherefore, he is the beft Grammarian, 
who is the perfecteft Mafter of the Ana- 
logy of the Language which he is about ; 
and gives the trueft Rules, by which 
another Man may learn it. Next, To 
apply this to our own. Tongue, it may 
be certainly affirmed, That the Grammar 
of Englifh is fo far our own, that Skill in 
the Learned Languages is not neceflary 
to comprehend it. Bex. Fobnfon was the 
firft Man, that I know of, that did any 
Thing confiderable in it: but he feems to 
have been too much _ poflefled with the 
Analogy of Latin and Greek, to write a 
perfect Grammar of a Language whofe 
Conftruction is fo vaftly different ; tho’ 
he falls into a contrary Fault, when he 
treats of the Engli/h Syntax, where he ge- 
nerally appeals to Chaucer. and Gower, who 
lived before our Tongue had met with 
any of that Polifhing, which, within thefe 
laft Cc Years, has made it appear almoft 
entirely New. After him, came Dr.Waliss ; 
who examined. the Exgli/h Tongue like a 
Grammarian and a Philofopher at. once, 
and fhewed great Skill in that Bufinefs : 
And of his. Exglifh Grammar, one. may 
venture to fay, That it may be fet againft 
any Thing that is extant of the Ancients, 
of that kind : For, as Sir Wiliam Temple 
fays 
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fays upon another Occafion, there is 
a Strain of Philofophy, and curious Thought, 
in his previous Effay of the Formation of 
the Sounds of Letters ; and of Subrilty, in 
his Grammar, in the reducing of our Lan- 
guage under Genuine Rules of Art, that 
one would not expect in a Book of that 
kind. 

The Care which the Modern Italians 
havectaken: to. cultivate and refine their 
Language, is hardly to be believed by a 
People who have been fo carelefs of their 
own as the Engli/b have been, till within 
thefe laft xxx or XL Years. . Volumes 
have been written again{t fome Letters, 


and in favour of others (/). Cardinal . nen 


Bembo drew up fuch large and exacé&t Rules 
for the /talan, that one would have ima- 
gined they could not have received any 
Additions ; and. yet Caffe/vetro made an 
Enlargement which was bigger than.the 
Cardinal's Original Work, to which: Saé- 
viati thought it neceflary to addan Ap- 
pendix (m). The Academy della Crufca 
have been above thefe C Years. /ifting 
their Language ; and with how great Ac- 
curacy and Pains they have examined it, 
their Vocabulary, which has had feveral 
Impreffions, with. -vaft’ Augmentations, 
from what it was at firft, is a convincing 
Proof, 

In 
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In France, fince the Inftitution of the 
French Academy, the Grammar of their 
own Language has been ftudied with great 
Care. Jfocrates himfelf could not be more 
nice in the Numbers of his Periods, than 
thefe Academictans have been in fetling 
the Phrafeology, in fixing the Standard 
of Words, and in making their Sentences, 
as well as they could; numerous and flow- 
ing. ‘Their Dzctionary, which is comeout 
at laft ; Vaugelas’s, Boubours sand Menage’s 
Remarks upon the French Tongue, Richelet’s 
and Furetiere’s Dittionaries, with abun- 
dance of other Booksof that kind, which, 
though not all written by Members of 
the Academy, yet are all Imitations: of 
the Patterns which they firft fet, are Evi- 
dences of this their Care: This Sir Wl 
liam fomewhere owns: And though he 
there fuppofes, that thefe Filers and Po- 
lifhers may have taken away a great part 
of the Strength of the Tongue, (which, 
in the main, is true enough,) yet that is 
no Objection againft their Critical Skill 
in Grammar ; upon which Account only 
their Labours. are here taken notice of. 
So much for the Mechanical Part of Gram- 
mar. 

Philofophical Grammar was never, that 
we know of, much minded by the An- 
cients. So that any great Rete nooy 
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of this fort, are to be looked upon as Mo- 
dern Additions to the Commonwealth of 
Learning. The moft confiderable Book 
of that kind, that I know of, is Bifhop 
Wilkin’s Effay towards a Real Charaéter, 
and Philofophical Language : A Work, 
which thofe who have ftudied, think they 
can never commend enough. To this 
one ought to add, what may be found re- 
lating to the fame Subjeét, inthe Third 
Book of Mr. Lock's Effay of Humane Un- 


derftanding. 
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Of Ancient and Modern ArchiteGure, 
Statuary, and Painting. 


‘Filtherto. the Moderns feem to have 
had very’ little Reafon to boaft of 


| their Acquifitions and Improvements ; 


Let us fee now what they may have here- 
after. Inthofe Arts, fure, ifinany, they 
may. challenge the Preference, which de- 


_ pending upon great Numbers of Experi- 


ments and Obfervations, that do not 


.} every Day occurr, cannot be fuppofed to 


be brought to Perfection ina few Ages. 
i Among 
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Among fuch, doubtlefs, Architecture, Sculp- 
ture and Painting may and ought here to 
be reckoned ; both becaufe they were ex- 
tremely valued by the Ancients, and do 
ftill keep up their juft Price. They are 


likewife very properly taken notice’ of — 


in this Place, becaufe they have always 
been the Entertainments of Ingenious and 
Learned Men, whofe Circumftances would 
give them Opportunity to lay out Money 


upon them, or to pleafe themfelves with | 
other Men's Labours. In thefe Things, if | 


we may take Men’s Judgments in their 


own Profeffions, the Ancients have far | 
out-done the Moderns. The Jtalians, 

whofe Performances have been the moft’ 
confiderable in this kind, and who, as | 
Genuine Succeflors of the Old Romans, — 
are not apt to undervalue what they do | 


themfelves, have, for the moft part, given 


the uncontefted Pre-eminence to the An- 
cient Greek Architects, Painters and Sculp- 
tors. Whofe Authority we ought the ra-_ 


ther to acquiefce in, becaufe Michael- 


Angelo and Bernini, two wonderful: Ma- | 
fters, and not a little jealous of their Ho- © 
nour, did always ingenuoufly declare, that _ 


their beft Pieces were exceeded by fome 


of the ancient Statues ftill to be feen at ) 


Rome, 
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\ooHére therefore lat firt intended to-have 
left. off ; and J thought my 4elf obliged to 
refign' what I believed couldnotbe. main- 


«tained; when Monfieut Perraylt’s Parallel 


of the Ancients and Moderns, came. to my 


Bandss;|; His: Skill in Archetecture. and 


Mechanicks, may ;in.all probability, be re- 
lied supon ; fince the French, King, who 
is mot over-apt' to.conferr. Employments 


-wpon: Men that-do not waderfland how to 


manage them, has made him (x) .Chéef Sur- 
weyor of his Buildings... And his,long,Con- 


6a 


(1) Pie. 


mier Come 
mis dela 


verfation with the fineft. Pieces of Anti- Suritten- 


quity;sand of thefe Later Ages, which:his 
Employment eceflarily led himto,; fitted 
him jifor judging of. thefe. Matters. better 
than.other Mem So that, though there 


| mightibe great Reafon not .to agree to his 


Hypothefis of the State of Anctent and Mo- 
déru:Bloquence and Poche; yetin Khings 
of this! Natures, where the fediums of 
Judging: are iquitée; different, and where 
Geometrical Rules',ef ;Proportion, which 
im theirown Nature are unalterable, go 
very: far to.determine the Queftion, his 
Judgment :feemed: to be of great weight. 


I thal therefore: chweé rather to give ¢ 
fhort: View of awvhat he fays upon thefe 


Subjects, ithan: to 


pafs any Cenfure upon 
‘them of siy Owl: ) 
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Of Architedureshefays; © That though } | 
‘the Moderns haveé:'tecéived' the Know- | 


* ledge of the Five Orders from the? An- 
* cients; ‘yer if ‘they employ it’ to better 
* Purpofes, if ‘their. Buildings: be: ‘more 
* ufeful, and more beautiful, then they 
‘ muft'be allowed: to ‘be ‘the better Archi- 
* tects For ‘itis in Architecture; ‘:as it is 
* in Oratory ; ‘as he that lays down:Rules, 
* when- and™how ‘to ule! Metaphors} Fzy- 
* perbole’s, Apoftrophe's,’ or .any “other *Fi- 
“sures ‘of Rhetoric,.“may very oftem ‘not 
‘be fo good an ‘Orator ‘as he that ufes 
* them ‘judicioufly “in ‘his: Difcourfes #1''So 
“he that ‘teaches what‘a PzWar, ‘an Archz- 
“trave or a Cornice isy and that inftructs 
“ another’ in the Rules of:Proportion; fo 
“as to adjuft all the Parts of each of the 
*feveral’Orders ariglity may: notobe ‘fo 
“good an’ Architect. as.she»that builds-a 
* magnificent ‘Templey ora noble Palace, 
“that fhall anfwer all thofeEnds for which 
“uch Structures aredefigned.» ‘That the 
“chief Reafon why theDoric,the Jonicjor the 


Corinthian Modelshave pleafed fo much, 
“is, parthy ‘becaufe the: Eye ‘has pone : 


* accuftomied to them) and partly becaufe 
“they “have been made ufe of by: Men 
“who underftood and followed 'thofe.other 
* Rules which will eternally: pleafe; pon 
* the {core of real Ufefulnefs ; whereas the 
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"Fiver Orders” owe «their Authority: to 
“ Cuftom, rather’ than to Nature. ’ That 
* thefe Univerfal Rules.are ; To makeithofe 
“Buildings which! will bear’ it, lofty arid 
‘wide ‘In Stone-work, to ufe the largeft, 


Ne) phe fmootheft, ahd» the “eveneft Stones : 


‘Atcha 


© Tomake the Jointsalmoft imperceptible : 


“ity &Fo'place:the:Perpendicular: Parts'of the 


Ries 


“Work iexactly:: Perpendicular, ‘and: the 


‘SH ©. Horizontal Parts exactly Horizontal? To 
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*fupport’ the:weaki Parts: ‘of the Work'by 
»theftrong : to curSquare Figures perfeé- 
“lyi$quare; and Round. Figures perfectly 
*RoundsoTo:hew the whole exadctly:true ; 
*“andito’/fix all the Corners of tthe Work 
“evenly, asthey oughtto be: ‘Thatthefe 
* Rules}? well) obférv’djcwill always’pleafe 
*reverpcthofe iwho | never: underftoodione 
*fingle Termiof Art: «(Whereas the othex 
‘accidental Beauties, fue as he fuppofes 
* Doric: Tonic,»ox Corinthian Work to'be, 
*:pleafe;conly becauféxthey are found to- 
“gether with. thefe,sthough: their’being 
“the »moft con{picuous Parts of a Build- 
“ang; made them be firft obférv’d : From 
* whence: Men began to fanfie Inherent 
* Beautiesin that,: which owes the greateft 
* part of itsCharms to the good Company 
*invwhichitvs taken notice of, and foviri 
“time:delighted, «when it was: feen alone: 
© Thaty otherwife it would: be impoffible 
2 Fia ‘ that 
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‘that'there dhould;be fo, great a: Variety in 
‘the Affigning of; the Proportions ofthe 
* feveral Ordérs ;;; notwo eminent Archi- 
‘ tects-ever -keepwig’ tothe famesMebfite; 
‘ thouginrthey hayé:neither: {poiled)inot 
‘ leflenedithe Beauty of their Works.) That 
‘ if We-go-to Particulars; wefhath! aotditid 
* (forthe purpose) inthePantheemat Rome, 
“which as the mofbcegular, ‘andthe meft 
* Maghificentoaneldnt: Building ynowo ex- 
* tanty two!) Paillarse®fia like + thieknels: 
‘'Thate (e)othe: Giders) of. therdrched 
‘ Roof: do snot’ Tiec«fulli ‘wponsthepgreat 
‘ Columns or) Pilaftets 5) obut fonte:quite 
over othe» Gavities coff | the.’ Windows 
“ whichiare underneathis others halfover 
‘the Window$). and> habfi/upony the! Go- 
*lumnsoor: Pilafters, » That thedfodilons 
“ of the! Cornice dre not exacthy Ooverrthe 
‘ Middle sof the’ Chapitiers: of 'thesPillars: 
‘ That inthe Fronts:of the Piazza‘s;othe 
‘ Number of the Modillonsin Sides of equal 
“tength ois: not -alike,!o With: feveraksin- 
‘ {tances of Negligence, which Would now 
‘be: thotvght unpardonable. | That; gene: 
‘rally {fpeaking, an other | Buildings; -theit 


* Floors weretwice as thick:as their Walls: — 


‘which loaded -thenr «exceedingly, tosm0 


‘ipurpofe: “Thatictherr’ Way? of) haying | 


“Stones:ain: Lozenges, ‘was>incdnventent, 
‘as Wellas troublefome; finceevery Stone 
* { 
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* fo placed; : was’ a: Wedge to force thofe 


¥ afunder on which it:leaned. © That they P 


‘idid“not> underftand ‘the: niceft, Thing in 
‘Architecture, whichis; the Artcof Cut- 
* ting Stones ‘in {ucha manner, as‘ that 
‘ feveral: Pieces: mightvbe jointed one-into 
“another!; for wantoof which, they) made 
‘ their Vaults of Brick ‘plaifter’d sover ; 
“and their. Architraves of Wood): or. of 
“one fingle’ Stones which obliged: them 
*to fet their Pillars iclofer® to ‘one: ano- 
£ ther than otherwife had. been neceflary : 
‘ Whereas, by this Art*of Cutting Stone, 
‘ Archesihave been made‘almoft flats: Stair- 
“Cafes ofa vaft height have been raifed, 
“where the’ Spectator is at’a lof to tell 
‘what {upports them’; whilft the Stones 


| © are jointed into each other infucha man- 
|| fer, that they mutually bear'up them- 


*felves, ‘without: any:Reft but the Wall, 
“ante ‘which the #nnermoft- Stokes ‘are 


“faftened:: That they had not Engines to Pag. 118. 


| “vaife their Stones'to any confiderable 


_ Cheight ;'but if the Work was:low,. they 


*varried® them: upon their Shoulders ; if 


| Ohighpothey: raifed’ floping © Mounts of 


“ Harehifevel with their Work, ‘by which 


|| “they rolled up their) Stones: to -whiat 


“theight ‘they ‘pleafed : For, ‘as for the 
“Engines for Raifing of Stones, in Virv- 


| £ vius, thofe who underftand Mechanics, 


F 3 


* are 


a ee 
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aha 96 ol i wRefleéhons upon ss. 
‘ are agreed, that they can never bevety fer- 
“viceable. That 1t isnot the Largenefsof a 
* Building but the welkexecuting ofa Noble 
* Defign, which commends an/Architett ; 
* otherwife the A’gyptian Pyramidsias they 
“are the greateft, would: alfo be the-fineft 
‘ ftruétures in the World. . And-laftiof:all: | 
Peg.119, ‘ That the French King’s Palace at Verfailles, 
fe ‘ and the Frontifpiece of the Louvre, difco- 
‘ ver more true Skill in Architecture of all 
‘ forts, than any thing which the Ancients 
“ ever performed, if we may judge of what © 
‘ isloft, by what remains.” 
What Monfieur Perrault faysofthe:An- | 
cients Way of Raifing their Stone, may be 
confirmed by the Accounts which Gargz. 
laffo dela Vega, and,others, give of the 
vaft Buildings of mafly, Stone.which the 
Spaniards found in) Pera, upon:-their: firtt 
Arrival. » It is moft certain, that the Pe- 
ruvians.. knew not- the Use of Iron ;:and 
by confequence, could make no. Engines 
very ferviceable for {uch a purpofe. They — 
ground their Stones one again{t another, 
to {mooth them; and, afterwards they 
railed them with Leavers :;)And:thus, 
with, Multitude of Hands they reared.fuch 
Structures».as\ appeared. wonderful: even 
to Men acquainted. with » Modern: :Ar- | 
ghitetture, snow Yor anitias | 
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Ancient and: Modern Learning. 


Neb)» Of Stulpture, he faysr,.° That: we are 
Si} ‘to! diftinguith ;between, entire Statues, 
Nib!) ‘and Baffo Relievo's ;'and inentire Statues, 
te.) “between. Nakeds:and Cloathed, Pieces. 
they! “| Lhe Naked,-Images of, the’ Ancients, as 
fet, ‘ Z¥ercules, Apollo, Diana, the Gladiators, 
| © the Wreftlers, Bacchus, Laocoon, and fome 
| “few more, are truly admirable :. They 


ofa| | © onewants: Words for, that is not to be: 
vents | © found. in Modern Work » Though he 
wt | ‘ cannot tell whether Age does not con- 
‘ tribute to the Beauty. That. iffome of 
ely | ‘the moft excellent of the: Modern Pieces 
ay be, | fhould be preferved MD or MM Years; 
“or ting’d with fome Chymical, Water, 
ite ‘that could in a,fhort time. make them 
niu |, “ appear Antique, it 1s probablethey would: 
\| “be viewed,,.with the fame Veneration 
»p.|, which is now payed to Ancient Statues. 

\| ‘That the Naked Sculpture of fingle Pag.:ra9. 
‘ Figures is a, very noble. Art indeed, : but 
They ' ‘ithe fimpleft of any that has,ever charmed 
| © Mankind ;.not.,being burthen’d with a 
|“ Multiplicity, of Rules, nor needing the 
| “ Knowledge, of any. other, Art, to com- 
sich “ pleat it ; fince,a, Man that has a Gentus 
| ‘and. Application, wants only,a beautiful 
|‘ Model. in a,proper,Pofture, which he ts 
| ‘faithfully to copy,: And therefore, That: 

€ in-the Cloathed.Statues of the, Ancients, ‘Pag. 125, 

F 4 ’ ‘ the 122 123. 


lic | ¢ fhew fomething extremely Noble, which Pag. 125: 
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PAS. 132 


Reflections apon 
* the Drapery wants muchof thae!‘Art 
“which is difeerniblesin fomte Modern 
‘ Pieces ; they could: never’ make othe 
* Cloaths fit loofe tothe Bodies, ' nor ta- 
* nage the Folds fo.as tovappear eafieand 
* flowing, Jikewellimade Garmerits: upon 
“ living Bodies’ That the Baffo Relieve's 
“of the: Ancients: plainly few, that the 
* Stattiaries i thofe Daysdid not tider- 
* fland all the Precepts that are neceflary 
“to compléat their Art; becaufe they 
* never obferved the Rules of Perfpective, 
* they did not leflen their Fisures s¢adwal- 
‘ly, to’ make them fuitable to the Place 
‘ Where they flodd; but feethem aloft 


‘all upon the fame Line’; fo that thofe 


“behind were as lafge; and as diftia- 
* puilhable, ‘4s thofé before s as if they had 
* been purpofely mounted upon Steps, to 


‘be feen over one another's Heads. That 
“this is vifible in the Columwa Trajawa, at 
* this Day, though that is thé nobleft an- 
‘cient Performance in Baffo Relievo fill’ 
* rémaining’¥ Whereifij:togéther with forme 


‘very beautiful-Airs of fome of the Heads, 


‘and fore very happy Pofturés, one tiay — 


* difcern that there is fearee-any Art in the 
' Compofition of thé’ wvhole, no radial 


* lefleninig of the Relieve in’ any part, 


‘ with. great fenorance’ iv Perfpeaive in 


“S the wholes? Phat €he ancient Works in 


* Baffe 


| “Bale Relieve did’ not ‘truly deferve that pag, 133; 


‘| © Head'to Foot,’ wit ¢ 
| © or'gluéd'to 4 flat Ground, or fink’ half 
| “Way in’: Whereas the true Art ¢dn- Pag: 134." 
| *fifts‘in raifing the Figures fo from their 
) “Ground, which is of the fame Piece, 
-}) *that''with two or three Inches of Re- 


Ancient and Mucdern Learning. 


* Narié, being properly entire Statues; ei- 
* her fawed down aye a carl from 
1 the fore-part faftén’d 


“ lieve,’ they may appear [ike diftinct 
* Images funk into the Ground, ‘fotre 
“more, ‘fome lefs, according to the feveral 
* Diftances in which they ought to be 
* placed. 


OF ‘Painting, he fays + * That Three pag. 143. 


* Things are neceflary to make a perfect 
* Picture; Zo represent the Figures truly ; 
“To exprefs the Paftons naturally s and; To 
“ put the whole judicioufly together. For 
“the Férft, Wt is neceffary that all the 
* Out-Lines be juftly Drawn, and that 
“every Part be properly Coloured. ‘For 
“the Second, It is neceffary that the Painter 
“fhould hic the different Airs and Cha- 
*raétets of the Face, with all the Poftures 
“of the Figures, fo as to exprefs what 
“they do, and what they think, Zhe 
whole is judicioufly’ put together, when 
every feveral Figure is fet in the Place 
in which we fee it, for a particular Pur- 
: pote ; and the ‘Colouring gradually 

RG ° weakened, 
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74 Refleétions upon... 


“ weakened, fo. as,tofuit, that. part of the: 


* Plain in which, every..Figure ; appears, 
* All which is as, applicable to the feveral 
* Parts of .a Picture.that has. but. one Fi- 


‘ gure;.as to the feveral Figures. in..a 


Pag. 135. “ Picture that has. more. That if, .we 

* judge of Ancient and Modern. Paintings 

* by this Rule, we may divide them into 

‘ Three Claffes: The Firft takes.in the 

“ Age of Zeuxis, Apelles, Timanthes, and 

‘ the reft that are fo much admired in An- 

‘ tiquity. The Second takes in the Age 

“of Raphaél, Titian, Paul Veronefe, and 

* thofe other great Mafters that flourifhed 

‘ in /taly in the laft Age.. The Third con- 

‘ tains the Painters of our own Age, fuch 

“ as Poufin, Le Brun, and the like. That if 

" wemay judge of the Worth of the Painters 

* of the Firft Claffe, by the Commendations 

“ which have been given them, we have 

“ Reafon to fay, either that their Admirers 

‘did not underftand Painting well, or 

‘ that themfelves were not fo valuable, 
Pag.136- ‘or both. That whereas Zeuxisis faid to 
* have painted a Bunch of Grapes fo natu- 
‘rally, that the Birds peck’d at them ; 

Pag. 138. “ Cooks have, of late Years, reached at 
* Partridges and Capons, painted in Kit- 
* chins ; which has made By-f{tanders {mile, 
" without raifing the Painter’s Reputation 
"to any great height. That the Contentian 
lis it | bi 9, Coapet Welle 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 


‘ between Protogenes and Apelles fhewed Pag. 139: 


* the Infancy: of their Art ::\Apelles was 
‘ wonderfully applauded for Drawing a 
‘ very ‘fine Stroke upon a Cloth: » Proto- 
‘ genes drew’ a Second over that, ina dif- 
© ferent ‘Colour; which ApeZes fplit in- 


‘to two, bya Third. Yet this:was not Pag. 1413 


€ fo:much as what' Giotto did, who lived 
‘in the Beginning of the Reftoration of 
“Painting in Jtaly, who: drew, without 
‘ Compafies, with a fingle Stroke of a 
* Pencil, upon’ a Sheet of Paper, an O, 
* fo exquifitely round, that it is ftill Pro- 
‘ verbial among the Jtalians, when they 
* would defcribe a Man that is egregioufly 
“ftupid, to fay, That he is as round as 


“the O of Giotto. That when Pouffin's Pag taa 


“Hand fhook fo much, that he could {carce 
“ manage his Pencil, he painted fome Pieces 
‘of ineftimable Value: and yet very in- 
‘ different Painters: would have divided 
“every Line that he drew, into nine or 
‘ten Parts. » That the Chinefes, who can- 
€ not yet exprefs Life and Paffion in their 
‘ Pieces, will draw the Hairs of the Face and 
‘ Beard fo fine, that. one may part them 
“.with the Eye from one another, and tell 


‘them. Though the Ancients went much Pag. 150! 


‘ beyond all this; for the Remains of the 
* Ancient Painting, difcover great: Skill in 
* Defigning, great Judgment in Ordering 
erat Ect * of 
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» of the Poftures, much Noblénefsand Ma- 


* jetty im the: Aus of the Heads:; butdittle 
* Defign; at the fame time, in the Mixing 
‘of thein'€olours, and-rione at all inthe 
“ Perfpectivé; or the oPlacing of) the» ¥i- 
“gures, That their Colouring is allvequaf- 


0? Sly flrong’; nothing comes forward, no- 


* thing fallsiback in their! Pi@ures:s the Fi- 
* guresare althoft all upoma Line : So that 
* their Paintings appear ike Pieces in Baffo- 
* Relievo,coloured; alldryand unmoveable, 

‘(without Union; without Connexion;and | 
“that living: Softnefs: which diftinguithes 
* Pictures trom Statues in Marble or'Cop- | 
* per. Wherefore, firice the Paintings’of 


* thefe Ancient. Mafterswerejuftly defign’d, 
* “and the Paflions of every: feveral Figure 


‘ naturally expreffed, which'arethe Things 
that the generality lof Judges: moftad. 
“mire;; whe cannot difcern thofe Beatities 
“that refult froma judicious Compofition 
‘of the» whole, fo welkias they can’the 
“diftind Beauties oof thé: feveral Parts, 
‘ thene ts) no Wonder’ that Zeaxis andi4- 
© pelles,’ and: the sother Ancient Matters, 
‘were: forfamous, and-fo well rewarded. 


" For, of the ‘Three Things at firft aligned, 


"as meceflaryto. a Périe& Painter; true 


’ Drawing, with proper Colouring, affect 
* the Senfes:;: natural Exprefling of the Mo- 
» tions:of the Soul, nove, the Paffions : 

| * whereas 


Ancient and Modern earning. 


‘ awheseasia Judicious: ‘Gompofition:of the pag.146, 


‘ whole, which is:difcernibleanan Artful 

‘ Diftributioniof laghts and ‘Shades, inthe 
signisirab Leflening of Figures, ‘according 
tdotheir refpective:Places,:in making ye- 
“very, Figuresaifwer; to thats particulat 
f Purpofe: which sat cis intended: to repre- 
‘dentjnafleas the Underftanding “only ; 
“and! fo, infteadsiof:-Charmingy will rather 


| “ditgutt: an cunskalful Spectator.1: Such a Pag. 147. 
| §Manynandcunderethis ‘Heid nalmof all 
| ‘Mankind : may: bé}comprehended, ‘will 


“contentedly forgivé'the'grofielt Faults in 


| §  Perfpectivé)) ifthe Figuresard butivery 
|| :promment, ‘and othe: View not;darkened 


nbly:too: much:Shade 3°): which} a theit 
‘Opinion, dpoals:all: Faces, velpecialby of 
oF riends,.whofé images em fwch Men 


| “are definous:toifte.’ 


‘Wiien: he: compares the: Paintings: of 
Raphael, and die Bran torether; heobterves, 


esl hat (Raphael Aeeitisto shave! hadsthe Pag. «59. 


‘eydater Gériuscof thetwoi s!' that thene is 


| ‘Fomething fo Noble:in sis Poftures, and 


“thes ditts of his Heads’; ; fomething fo juft 
‘in chis Defigns): if perfect j ini the Mixture 


of his Golours;:thatchis sSr3 Michael will 


‘caliways ‘Be: thought: the firft Pigbure in 
‘the oWhorld, | unlletsi drs 77. Famity: fhould 
‘difpute: Precedency without. on fhort, 


77 


( heitiys, Phat.if we confider the Paton’ ta. ee 160; 
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Pag. 161. 


Refleftions npon' 


* of Raphaél and Le Brun; Raphaél perhaps | 
*‘ may. be the greater Man : But if wecon. _ 


* fider the Art, ‘as ‘a Collection of Rules, 


“all neceflary to be obferved to makexit _ 
* perfect,’ it appears much more cothpleat _ 


‘an Monfieur: Le Brun's'Pieces <2: For’ Raz. 


* phaél underftood fo little of the gradual ! 


‘ Leflening»of Light, and Weakening*of 


* Colours, which is caufedby the’ Inter- | 
+ © pofition-of the ‘Air, | thatzthe hindermoft 
* Figures in his Piecesvappear almoft ‘as _ 


* plain:as the foremoft; and the Leaves of 


* diftant Trees, almoft as vifible as of'thofe _ 


‘neariat band; andothe Windows’ of a 
* Building four “Leagues off, mayuall: be 
* counted as eafily as:of one that iswithin 
* twenty Paces. Nay, ‘he'cannor tell whe- 
* ther fome part of that Beauty, now: fo 
* peculiar to Raphaél’s» Pieces, may not, 


“” a ~ wf 


ings. | For; in the Works\of this kind, “as 


* Fruit; there isa RawnefS and Sharpnefs, 


“ which Timealone concdéts and fweetens, | 


* by mortifying that which has t60 much 
“Life, by\weakening that: which °is too 
* ftrong, and: by. mixing the Extremities 
: of every Colour entirely into ‘one ano: 
“ther. , So that no Man can tells what 
‘will: be the:Beauty: of ‘Le Brun’s Family 


. of 


in a great meafure;: be owing to Time, — 
which adds.a: real: Beauty-to good Paint 


in New-kill'd: Meat, ‘cor: New-gatherd — 


| 1: fay “already * oblerve, 


not determine : 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 


© of Darius, Alexander's Triumph, the De- 
"feat of Porus, and fome other Pieces of 
* equal Force, when Time {hall have done 
“her Work,.and {hall have, added..thofe 
€ Graces.which, are. now. fo remarkable in 
“ the St, Michael, and the 7. Family. One 
that Monfieur 
¢ Ges Brin’s: Pieces begin to’ fofteng \ and 

“that Time has, in part, added,.thofe 
“Graces which It alone can give, by 
“fweethitg owhateiwas left»on ‘purpofe, 
*:by> the: judicious‘ Painter, 'toc:amufe its 
‘Activity; and to keep it from ‘the: Sub- 
“ftancewof the Work.” Thus, far Mon- 
fieur Perrault. 

Whether his HeatGrabi are Fas I dare 
Thus much may: very 
probably’ be inferred,” That in the/eZhings 
alfo the:;World does ‘not Decay: -fo-faft as 


‘Sir, William Temple believes :; sand that - 


Pouffin, ”, Le Brun: and Beruini have made 
it evident by their. Performances in Paint- 


ing and:Statuary,.(p\) That we haveshad (p)Pag.s2: 


Mafters in both thefe Arts, who have de- 
fervedia'Rank with thofe that Hlourifbed in- 
the lafb-Age,! after they ‘were: aoe ached 
10. a mosis Sag tbe: Vitoria 
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General RefleGions: velating Figg: the 
following Chapters : With gn‘ Ac- 
‘count of Sir, William Temple's 


Aypothefis: of the Hiftory of Leakn- 


Wt the bold Claims of confident vand | 


numerous: Pretenders, might, 'becaife 
of their'Gonfidence and Numbers, ‘be mach 


relied xon,:it Were Ano eafie Thing tio ide- 


termine upon the remainingwParts of 


Learning, ‘hereafter:to.be difecurled’ of. | 


The generality of the Learned:havé given 
the Ancients the Preference in 'thofe Arts 
and ‘Sciences: ‘which -have ‘hitherto: been 


confidered:: »:But dor the; Precedéncy:\ in | 
thofe Parts of Learning which fill remain — 


tobe enquired into, ‘the: Moderns havesnit 
in thew Claim, | with great Brisknefs, »A- 
mong: this «fort, I teckon: Marhematical 


and Phyfcal Sciences, confidered sikotheir 


largeft Extent.» Thele are: Things\whieh 
have no Dependence» spon: the'Opinions 
of Men for their Truth ; they will admit 


of fixed and undifputed Mediums of Com- 


parifon_and Judgment : So that, though 


it may be always debated, who have beer 


the’ 


| 
{ 
a) 
| 
| 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 


|) the beft Orators, or who the beft Poets ; 


catical 


thet 


| yet it cannot always bea Matter of Con- 


| troverfie, who have been the greateft 


|| Geometers, Arithmeticians , Aftronomers, 


| Muficians, Anatomifts, Chymifts, Botanifts, 


| or the like ; becaufe a fair Comparifon be- 


tween the Inventions, Obfervations, Expe- 
riments and Collections of the contending 


'| Parties, muft certainly put an End tothe 


| Difpute, and give full Satisfaction to all 


|| Sides: 3 


The Thing contended for, is, the Xzow- 


| ledge of Nature ; what the Appearances 


are which it exhibits, and how they are 


| exhibited ; thereby to fhew how they 


|| may be enlarged, and diverfified, and Im- 
}} pediments of any fort removed. In order 


| to this, it will be neceflary, ( 1.) To find 


) 


}| out all the feveral Affections and Proper- 
in), ties of Quantity, abftraétedly confidered ; 
it} with the Proportions of its Parts and 
_ Kinds, either feverally confidered, or com- 


| pared and compounded with oneanother ; 


wi | 


mln 


Privid | 
Contes | 


hing 
s bed 


dee | 


either as they may be in Motion, or at 
Reft: This is properly the Mathematician’s 
Bufinefs. (2.) To collect great Nume 
bers of Ob{ervations, and to make a vaft 
Variety of Experiments upon all forts’ of 
Natural Bodies. And because this cannot 


be done without proper Tools, ( 3.) To 


contrive fuch Inftruments, by which the 
G Cons 
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Reflections. upon 


Conflituent Parts of the Univerfe, and of 
ail its Parts, even the moft minute, or the 
moft remote, may lie more open to our 
View ; and. their Motions, or other Af= 
fections, be better calculated and examined, 
than could otherwife have been done by 
our unaflifted Senfes. ( 4.) To range alk 
the feveral Species of Natural Things un- 
der proper Heads ; and: affign fit Chara- 
Cterifticks, or Marks, whereby they may 
be readily found out, and diftinguifhed 
from one another. (5.) Fo.adapt allthe 
Catholick Affections of Matter and Mo: 
tion to all the known Appearances of 
Things, fo as to beable to tell how Na- 
ture works ; and, in {ome particular Cafes, 
to command her. This will take in 4fro- 
nomy, Mechanics, Optics, Mufc, with the 
other Phyfico- Mathematical and Phyfico- 
Mechanical Parts of Knowledge ; as alfo, 
Anatomy, Chymiftry, with the whole Ex- 
tent of Natural Fiiftory. It will help us to 
make a juft Comparifon between the Az- 
cient and Modern Phyfics ; that fo wemay 
certainly determine who Philofophized 
beft, Ariffotle and Democritus, or M. Boyle 
and Mr. Newton. 

In thefe Things therefore the Compa- 
rifon is to be made, wherein one can go 
no higher than the Age of Hippocrates, 
Arifiotle and Theophrajius ; becaufe the 
Writings 


bly | 


—> t@ 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 


Writings of the Philofophers before them 
are all loft. It may therefore be plaufibly 
objected, That this is no fair Way of Pro- 
ceeding, becaufe the Agyptians and Chal- 
deans wete Famous for many Parts of 
real Learning long before ; from whom 
Pythagoras, Thales, Plato, and all the 
other Greezan Philofophers, borrow d what 
they knew. This Sir William Temple in- 
fifts at large upon; fo that it will be ne- 
ceflary to examine the Claims of thefe 
Nations to Univerfal Learning: In do- 
iné of which, I fhall follow Sir William 
Temple's Method ; firft I fhall give a fhort 
Abfira& of his Hypothefis, and then en- 
quire how far it may be relied on. 

Sir William Temple tells us, That the 
ehiefeft Argument that is produced in 


behalf of the Moderns, is; (9) ‘ That (q) Pag.s. 


* they have the Advantage of the An- 
* cients Difcoveries to help their own : So 
“that, like Dwarfs upon Giants Shoul- 
“ders; they muft needs fee farther than 
“ the Grants themfelves.’ To weaken this, 
we are told, (7) ‘ That thofe whom we 
* call Ancients,are Moderns, if com pared to 
* thofe who are ancienter thanthey: And 
“ thatthere were vaft Lakes of Learning in 
* Egypt, Chaldea, India and China; where 
“it flagnated for many Ages, tillthe Greeks 


| { brought Buckets, and drew it out.’ 
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Reflections upon 

The Queftion therefore which is firft 
to be asked here, is, Where are the Books 
and Monuments wherein thefe Treafures were 
depofited for fo many Ages 2 And becaufe 
they are not to be found, Sir Wiliam 
Zemple makes a doubt, (5) Whether Books 
advance any other Science, beyond the parti- 
cular Records of Actions, or Regifters of 
Time. He may refolve it foon, if he en- 
quires how far a Man can go in Aftrono- 
mical Calculations, for which the Chal- 
daans are faid to be fo Famous, without 
the Ufe of Letters. ‘The Peruvian An- 
tiquities, which he there alledges, for 
Twelve or Thirteen Generations, from 
Mango Capac, to Atahualpa, were not of 
above D Years ftanding. The Mexican 
Accounts were not fo old ; and yet thefe, 
though very rude, needed Helps to be 
brought down to us. The Peruvian Con- 
veyances of Knowledge, according to 
GarGilaffo de la Vega, were not purely 
Traditionary, but were Fringes of Cotton, 
of feveral Colours, tied and woven with 
a vaft Variety of Knots, which had all 
determinate Meanings ; and fo fupplied 
the Ufe of Letters, in a tolerable degree : 
And the Mexican Antiquities were pre- 
ferved, after a fort, by Pittures; of which 
we have ‘a Specimen in Purchas’s Pilgrim, 
So that when Sir Wiliam Temple urges 
the 
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the Traditions of thefe People, to prove 
that Knowledge may be conveyed to Po- 
{terity without Letters, he proves only 
what is not difputed, namely, That Know- 
ledge can be imperfectly conveyed to Po- 
fterity without Letters; not that Tradi- 
tion can preferve Learning as well as Books, 
or fomething equivalent. 

But fince Sir William Temple lays no 
sreat Weight upon this Evafion, I ought 
not to infift any longer upon it. He fays 


therefore, (7) ‘ That it is a Queftion, (+) pig, «, 


* whether the Invention of Printing has 
* multiplied Books, or only the Copies of 
* them; fince, if we believe that there 
* were Six Hundred Thoufand Books in 
* the Prolemean Library, we fhall hardly 
* pretend to equal it by any of ours, nor 
* perhaps by all put together ; that is, we 
* fhall {carce be able to produce fo many 
* Originals that have lived any Time, and 
‘ thereby given Teftimony of their having 
* been thought worth preferving.’ All this, 
as it is urged by Sir William Temple, is 
liable to great Exception. For, (1.) If 
we fhould allow that there is no Hyper- 
bole in the Number of Books in the Pro- 
leme@an Library, yet we are not to take 
our Eftimate by the common Way of 
Reckoning. Every Oration of Demojfthenes 


G 3 Arifto. 


and Jfecrates, every Play of A2/chylus ox. - 
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Ariftophanes, every Difcourfe of Plato or 
Ariftotle, was anciently called a Volume. 
This will leflen the Number to us, who 
take whole Collections of every Author's 
Works in one Lump ; and accordingly 
g.ve Names to them in our Catalogues, 
if printed together, under one Title. 
(2.) Sir William Temple feems to take it 
for granted, that all thefe Books were 
Originals ; that isto fay, Books worth pre- 
ferving ; which is more than any Man 


~ 


can now prove. I fuppofe he himélf 
Lelieves that there were Ancients of all 
Sorts and Sizes, as well as there are Mo: 
derns now, And he that raifes a Library; 
takes in Books of all Values ; fince bad 
Books have their Ufes to Learned Men, 
as well as good ones. So that, for any 
Thing. we know to the contrary, there 
might have been in this Alexandrian Li- 
brary a great Number of (a) Scribbles, 
that, like Mufbrooms or Flies, are born and 
die in fmall Circles of Time. (3.) The 
World can make a better Judgment of the 
Value of what is loft, at leatt, as far as it 
relates to the prefent Enquiry, than one 
at firft View might perhaps imagine. The 
loft Books of the Antiquities of feveral 
Nations, of their Civil fiiftory, of the Li- 
mits oj their feveral Empires and Common- 
wealths, of their § uper/titious Rites and Ce- 
| |  remonies, 
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remonies, of their’ Laws and Manners, or 
of any Thing immediately relating toany 
of thefe, are not here to be coniidered ; 
becaufe it cannot be pretended that the 
Moderns could know any of thefe Things, 
but as they were taught. So neither is 
what may have related to Erhics, Politics, 
Poefie and Oratory here to be urged, fince 
in thofe Matters, the Worth of Ancient 
Knowledge has already beenaflerted. So 
that we are only to enquire what and 
how great the Lofs is of all thofe Books 
upon Natural or Mathematical Arguments, 
which were preferved in the Alexandrian, 
Afiatick and Roman Libraries, or men- 
tioned in the Writings of the Ancient Phi- 
lofophers and Hiftorians. By which De- 
duction, the former Number will be yet 
again confiderably leffened. 

Now, avery true Judgment of Ancient 
Skill in Natural Hiftory may be formed 


out of Pliny, whofe Extracts of Books,” 


{till extant, are fo particular for the pre- 
fent Purpofe, that there is Reafon to. be- 
lieve they were not carelefly made of 
thofe that are loft. Galen feems to have 
read whatever he could meet with rela- 
ting to Medicine, in all its Parts: And 
the Opinions of Abundance of Authors, 
which are no where elfe preferved, may 


| be difcovered out of his Books; of the 
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famous ones efpecially ; whom, at every | 
turn, he either contradiéts, or produces | 


to fortifie his own Affertions.. Ptolemee 
gives an Account of the Old Aftronomy, 


in his Almageft.. Very many Particulars — 


of the Inventions and Methods of Ancient 
Geometers are to be found in the Mathe- 
matical Colleciions of Pappus. The Opi- 
nions of the different Sects of Philofophers 
are well enough preferved in the entire 
Treatifes of the feveral Philofophers who 
were of their Seéts ; or in the Difcourfes 
of others, who occafionally or exprefly 
contute what they fy. So that lam apt 
to think, that the Philofophical and Mathe- 
matical Learning of the Ancients js better 


conveyed us than the Civil: the Books 


which treated of thofe Subjects fuiting 
better the Genius of fevyeral Men, and of 
feveral Nations too : For which Rea- 
fen the Arabs tranflated the moft con- 
fiderable Greek Books of this kind ; as, 
Euclid, Apollonius , Ariftotle, Epictetus, 
Cebes, and Abundance more, that had 
written of Philofophy or Mathematicks, 
into their own Language ; whilft they let 
Books of Antiquity and Civil Hiftory lie 
unregarded. 

Suir William Temple’s next Enquiry, is 
From whence both the Ancients and Mo- 
derns have received their Knowledge ? His 
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Method does not feem to be very natural, 
nor: his Queftion very proper; fince, if 
Difcoveries are once made, it is not fo 


~ 


firft taught others. But fetting that a- 
fide, the Sum of what he fays, in fhort, 
is this : 

(w) * The Moderns gather all their (w) pag. 
* Learning out of Books in Univerfities ; 1112 
“which are but dumb Guides, that can 
‘lead Men but one Way, without being 
“able to fet them right, if they fhould 
* wander from it. Theife Books, befides, 
“are very few ; the Remains of the Wri- 
* tings of here ar’ there an Author, that 
* wrote from the ‘lime of Alippocrates, to 
° M. Axtowinus, 1 the compais of Six or 
* Seven Hundred Years: Whereas Zhaies 
‘and Pythagoras took another fort of a 
“Method ; Thales acquired his Know- 
“ledge in Aigypt, Phoenicia, Delphos, and 
“Crete; (x) Pythagoras {pent Twenty- (=) Pas. 
* Two Years in Agypt, and Twelve Years '3!4"5- 
‘more in Chaldea, and: then returned, 
“laden with all their Stores ; and not 
‘contented with’ that, went into - 
* thiopia, Arabia, India and Crete ; and 
“vifited Delphos, and all the renowned 
* Oracles in the World. 


* Lett 
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(y).‘ Left we fhould wonder why Py- 


‘ thagoras went fo far, we are told, that 
‘the Indian Brachmans were {0 careful to 
“educate thofe who. were intended. for 
* Scholars, that as foon as the Mothers 
‘found themfelves with Child, much 
* Thought and Diligence was employed 
‘about their Diet and Entertainment, to 
* furnifh them with pleafant Imaginations, 
* to compote their Mind and their Sleeps 
* with the beft Temper, during the Time 
* that they carry’ their Burthen. | It is 
‘certain, that they muft needs have been 
‘ very Learned, fince they were obliged 
"to {pend Thirty Seven Years in getting 
* Inftruction : Their Knowledge was all 
‘Traditional ; they thought the World 
* was Round, and made by a Spirit ; they 
‘ believed the Tranfmigration of Souls ; 
* and they efteemed Sicknefs fuch a Mark 
‘ of Intemperance, that when they found 
‘ themfelves indifpofed, they died out of 
"Shame and Sullennefs, though fome 
‘ lived an Hundred and Fifty or Two Hun- 
“dred Years. (z) Thefe Jvdians had 
‘their Knowledge, in all probability, 
‘ from China, a Country where Learning 
‘had been in requeft from the Time of 
" Fobius, their firlt King. It is to be pre- 
‘fumed, that they communicated of their 
‘Store to other Nations, though they 
| * them- 
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, themfelves ‘have few Foot-fteps of it re- 

maining, befides the Writings of Con- 
‘ fucius, which are chiefly Moral and Po- 
‘ Jitical ; becaufe one of their Kings, who 
‘ defiredthat the Memory of every Thing 
‘ fhould begin with himielf, caufed Books 
‘ of all forts, not relating to Phyfic and 
‘ Agriculture, to be deftroyed. : 

(a) ‘From Jndia, Learning was car- 
‘ried into Zithiopia and Arabia ; thence, 
‘by the Way of the Red Sea, it came in- 
‘to Phenicia ; and the gyptians learn’d 
* it of the Athiopians. 

This is a {hort Account of the Hiftory 
of Learning, as Sir Wiliam Temple has 
deduced it from its moft ancient Begin- 
nings. The Exceptions which may be 
made againft it are many, and yet more 
againft the Conclufions which he draws 
from it. For, though it be certain that 
the Atgyptians had the Grounds and Ele- 
ments of moft parts of real Learning 
among them earlier than the Greeks, yet 
that is no Argument why the Greczans 
fhould not go beyond their Teachers, or 
why the Moderns might not out-doe them 
both. 

Before I examine Sir Wiliam Temple's 
Scheme, Step by Step, I thall offer, as 
the Geometers do, fome few Things as 
Poftulata.; which are fo very plain, that 
i ce aaa they 
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they will be aflented to as foon as they 
are propofed. (1.) That all Men who | 
make a Myftery of Matters of Learning, 
and induftrioufly oblige their Scholars to 
conceal their Dittates, give the World 
great Reafon to fufpect that their Know- | 
ledge is all Juggling and Trick, (2.) That — 
he that has only a Moral Perfuafion of the | 
truth of any Propofition, which is ca- 
pable of Natural Evidence, cannot fo pro- _ 
perly be efteemed the Inventor, or the 
Difcoverer rather, of that Propofition, as | 
another Man, who, though he lived many 
Ages after, brings fuch Evidences of its 
Certainty, as are fufficient to convince 
all competent Judges; efpecially when 
his Reafonings are founded upon Obfer- 
vations and -Experiments drawn from, 
and made upon the Things Themfelves, 
(3.) That no Pretences to greater Mea- 
dures of Knowledge, grounded upon Ac- | 
counts of Long Succeffions of Learned 
Men in any Country, ought to gain Be- 
lief, when fet againft the Learning of o- 
ther Nations, which make no fuch Pre- 
tences, unlefs Inventions and Difcoveries 
anfwerable to thofe Advantages, be pro- 
duced by their Advocates. (4.) That we 
cannot judge of Characters of Things and |] 
Perlons at a great Diftance, when given |} 
at Sccond-hand, unlefs we knew exaétly 
how 
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how capable thofe Perfons, from whom 
fuch Characters were firft taken, were to 
pafs a right Judgment ypon fuch fubjects ; 
and alfo the particular Motives that biafled 
them to pafs fuch Cenfures. If <Archi- 
medes fhould, upon his own Knowledge, 
fpeak with Admiration of the gyptian 
Geometry, his Judgment would be very 
confiderable : But if he fhould fpeak re- 
fpectfully of it, only becaufe Pythagoras 
did fo before him, it might, perhaps, fig- 
nifie but very little. (5.) That exceflive 
Commendations of any Art or Science 
whatfoever, as alfo of the Learning of 
any particular Men or Nations, only prove 
that the Perfons who give fuch Chara¢ters 
never heard of any Thing or Perfon that 
was more excellent in that Way; and 
therefore that Admiration may be as well 
fuppofed to proceed from their own Ig- 
norance, as from the real Excellency of 
the Perfons or Things; unlefs their re- 
{pective Abilities are otherwife known. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of the Learning of Pythagoras, and 
the moft. Ancient Philofophers of |} 
Greece. | 


N my Enquiries into the ProgrefS of | 
Learning, during its obfeurer Ages; 
or thofe, at leaft, which are foto us at this 
Diftance, J fhall begin with the Accounts — 
which are given of the Learning of Pytha- | 
goras, rather than thofe of the moré An- | 
cient Grecian Sages ; becaufe his School 
made a muclr greater Figure inthe World, — 
than any of thofe which preceded Plata 
and Ariffotie: In making a Judgment 
upon the Greatnefs of his Performances, | 
from the Greatnefs of his Reputation, one 
ought to confider how near to: his Time | 
thofe lived, whofe exprefs Relations: of 
his Life are the oldeft we have. 

Diogenes Laertius is the ancienteft Au- 
thor extant, that has purpofely written 
the Lite of Pythagoras : According to Me- 
nagiuss Calculations, he lived in M4. Ax- 
toninus’s Time: And all that we learn from 
Diogenes, isonly, that we know very little 
certainly about Pythagoras. He cites, in- 
deed, great Numbers of Books ; but thofé 
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fo very difagreeing in their Relations, that 
a Man is confounded with their Variety. 
Befides, the Gractans magnified every 
Thing that they commended, fo much, 
that it is hard to guefs how far they may 
be believed, when they write of Men 
and Adctions'at any Diftance from their 
own Time. Gracia Mendax was almoft 
Proverbial amongft the Romans. But by 
what appears from the Accounts of the 
Life of Pythagoras, he is rather to be 
ranked among the! Law-givers, with Ly- 
curgus and Solon, and his own two Dit- 
ciples, Zaleucus and’ Charondas, than a- 
mongtt thofe who really carried Learning 
to any confiderable height. Therefore, as 
fome other Legiflators had, or pretended 
to have, Super-natural Affiftances, that 
they might create a Regard for their Laws 
in the People to whom they gave them ; 
fo Pythagoras found out feveral Equiva- 
Jents, which did him, as much Service. 
He is faid, indeed, to have lived many 
Years in Aigypt, and to have converfed 
much with the Philofophers of the Ea/ : 
but if he invented the XLVII- Propofi- 
tion in the Firft Book of Euclid, which is 
unanimoufly afcribed to him by all Anti- 
quity, one can hardly have a profound 
Efteem for the Mathematical Skill. of his 
Mafters. It is, indeed, a very noble Pro- 
pofition, 
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pofition, the Foundation of Trigonometry, 
of univerfal and various Ufe in thofe cu- 
rious Speculations about Incommenturable 
Numbers ; which his Difciples from him, 
and from them the P/atonifts, fo exceeding- 
ly admired. But this fhews the Infancy of 
Geometry in his Days, in that very Coun- 
try which claims the Glory of Inventing it 
to her felf. It is probable, indeed, that the 
“Egyptians might find it out ; but thenwe 
ought alfo to take notice, that it isthe on- 
ly very confiderable Inftance of the real 
Learning of Pythagoras that is preferved. 
Which is the more obfervable, becaufe 
the Pythagoreans paid the greateft Refpect 


to their Mafter, of any Se& whatfoever 3. 


and fo we may be fure that we fhould have 
heard much more of his Learning, if much 


more could have been faid: And though — 


the Books of Hermippus and Ariffoxenus 


(6) Two (6) are loft, yet Laértius, whohadread | 


very con- 


fiderable them, and Porphyry and famblichus, Men 


Writers of of great Reading, and diffufe Knowledge, - 


petera’ who, after Diogenes, wrote the Life of 


the fame Pythagoras, would not have o- 
mitted any material Thing of that kind, 
if they had any where met with it. 
Among{t his other Journeys, Sir W2l- 
liam Temple mentions Pythagoras’s Journey 


(<)Pag.is. to Delphi (c). What that Voyage of his | 


is here remembred for, it is not eafie to 
suels, 
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for difcovering Secrets ini Natural. or, Ma- 
thematical Matters ;.and. as for; Moral 
Truths, they might, as well. be known, 


without going to Delphi. to fetch: them. . 


Van Dalen, in his Difcourfes of the Heathen 
Oracles, has endeavoured to | prove;, that 


_ they were only Artifices of the Priefts, 
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who gave fuch. Anfwers to. Enquirers. as 
they) defired, when they had either Power 
or, Wealth to back thew. Requefts.. If 
Van Dalen's Hypothefis, be admitted, it 
will ftrengthen my! Notion of Pythagoras 
very much; fince, when he.did not care 
to live any longer. in Samos, .becaufe. of 


Polycrates's Tyranny, arid was defirous to . 


eftablifh to himfelf \a\ lafting Reputation, 
for Wifdom: and Learning, amongf{t. the 
ignorant Inhabitants of Magua Grecia; 
where: he fetled upon ‘his Retirement, he 
was willing to have. them\ think.that 
Apollo was of his Side.’ That made. him 
eftablifh the Doctrine of Tranf{migration 
of Soré's, which he brought with Jum out 
of India, that fothofe Jtaliavs might think 
that he had a certain Reminifcerice of 


Things paft, fince’ his firft Stage of Life, 


and thé Beginning of the World ; and upon 
that Account admire’ him the more: For 
Laértius (d) fays, that he. pretended to 


remember every Thing thatihehad done ¢’, 
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formerly, 
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fortfierly pwwhilfhe ‘was in’ thofe other 
Bodies’: ‘and*that he ‘received'-this as ‘an 
éfpecial Favour ‘from Mercury, ' who:gave 
hin his Choice’ of whatfoever he defired, 
except Immortality. (¢)) For thefe Rea 
fons‘4Ho “he obliged> his ¢ Scholars: ‘tongo 
through a Trial of Five ‘Years, to learn 
Obedienée by Silence’: vAnd that after- 
watds it>'was ‘oranted ‘to:fome-few, asva 
particWar Favourj°to be:admitted>into his 


Prefencé) Phefe Things tended very much | 


to wmprefs’ a Verieration of his Perfonup- 
on his Scholars, but’ fignified> nothing ‘to 


the Advancement! of Learning 3: yea, 1ra- 


ther hindred it Thofe that livein’ the 
End’ f the World; ( f when every: Thing, 
According ‘to Sir Wiliam Temple, is intits 
Déclehfion, ‘know no. Way fo effectual: to 


promote Learning; as much Converfation 
and Raquiry ; andy:which is more; they 


have? no’ Jdea how'sit can be promoted 
without‘thém.' The Learned Men of the 


prefeat'Age pretend:to no Acquaintance | 


with Mercary or Apolfo,and can.do as-little 


in’ Nataral Knowledge ?by fuch.a\Sham- 


Revélation, as they cam by Reminifcence. 
If a Man should, for! Five Years together, 
read Lectures, to: onexthat was not’, al- 


lowed*to' make Paufes, “or:ask Queftions:; — 


another ®Man, “in 2the ordinary Road, by 
Books ‘and Profeffors, would learn: more, 
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at leaf{t»to. much better purpofe, in Six 
Months, than he:could in all that. Time. 
Pythagoras, was; without. queftion, a 
wife; Man, well skill'd.in the Arts’ of Civil 
Prudence ;:;by which he appeafed great 
Difturbances' in thofe. Jtalian Common- 
wealths », He had: much more Knowledge 
than.any Man. of that Age in /taly, and 
knew how to. make the moft of it. He 
took great Delight in. Arithmetical' Spe- 


culations; whichyas Galileo (g) not: im- (2) syftem: 
probably, guefies,, he involved)in Myfte- Ca. 


ries; that-fo ignorant: People might not de- 
{pife him, .for bufying himfelf in fuch ab- 
firufe: Matters, which; they .could not 
comprehend,; and if they, could. have 
comprehended, did. not, know: to; what 
Ule to-put them. He, took’.a fure Way 
to have.all his Studies valued, by obliging 
his Scholars to refign up. their Under- 
{tandingsto, his Authority,.and Didtates. 
The? great: Simplicity, of .his Manners, 
witht the Wifdom of his;Axioms and;Sym- 
bols,*charmed. an ignorant; Age; which 
found real! Advantages; by: following’ his 
peacefull: Meafires:;;:much. above thofe 
that#were:formerly -procured: by Rapin 
and\WVidlence. . (Ehis!{eems to-be a true 
Account ,of Pythagoras;in the Hiftory of 
whofe Reputation,- there. is nothing ex- 
traordinary,fince Civilizers’ of Nations 
sviow'T | H 2 have 
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have always been’ as much magnifyd as 
the Inventors of the moft ‘ufeful Arts : 
But one can no more conclude’ from 
thence, That Pythagorus knew. as much 
as Ariftotle or Democritus, than: that Friar 
Bacon was as great a Mathematician as 
Dr. Barrow, or Mr. Newton, becaufe he 
knew enough to be thought a Conjurer 
in the Age in which he lived, and no de: 
{fpicable Perfon in any ‘other. | 
But it may not be amifs to give a'Taft 
of fome of the Pythagorean Notions; fuch, 
Tmean, as they firft ftarted in Europe, 
and chiefly valued themfelves upon. Of 
this fort, were their Arithmetical Specu- 
lations : By them they pretended’ to ex: 
plain the Caufes of Natural Things? The 
following “Account of their Explication 
of Generation, is taken out’ of Cexforinus 
and Ariftides : 
* Perfect Animals are generated in two 
* diftiné Periods of Time; fome in:'Seven 
“ Months, fome in Nine. Thofe: Gene- 
* rations’ that are ‘compleated” in Seven 
* Months, proceed in this Order’: Inthe 
* firft Six Days after Conception, the 
‘Humour is Milky!; inthe next Eight 
* it ig turned into Blood ; which’ Num- 
* ber'8 bears the Proportion of -17'to'6:; 
“in Niné Days more. it becomes Fleth ; 
"9-18 In a Sefcuple Proportion "to 6; in 
* Twelve 
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‘ TwelveDays morethe Embryoisformd ; 
‘ 12. is double to'6 :. Here then are. thefe 
‘ Stages, 6, 8, 9,125 6 isthe firft per- 
‘ fe& Number, becaufe it: is the Summ 
‘ of 1, 2, 3, the only:Numbers by which 
‘it can be divided’: Now, if we add 
‘ thefe Four Numbers, 6, 8,9, 12, toge- 
‘ ther, the Summ is 353 which multi 
‘ ply’d by 6, makes,210, the Number of 
‘ Days from the Conception to the Birth ; 
‘ which. is juft Seven Months, allowing 
€ 30 Days to a Month. A like Propor- 
‘ tion muft be obferved in the larger Pe- 
“riod of Nine Months; only ro, the 
‘Summ of 1, 2, 3, 4; added: together, 
“ muft be added.to 34... which makes 45 ; 
‘ that smultiply’d by 6, gives 270, or 
‘ Nine times 30, the Number of Days in 
* larger: Births. 

If thefe fine Notions be compar'd with 
Dr. Harvey's upon the fame Subject, no 
doubt but we fhall all be Converts to 
Sir William Temple's Opinion, and make a 


-vaft Difference between the poor Obfer- 


vations of thefe. later Ages, and the fub- 
lime Flights of the Ancients. 

Now, though abftrafted Mathematical 
Theories, which: cannot be relifhed by 
one that has ‘not a tolerable Skill in Ma- 
thematicks before, might, perhaps, pru- 
dently be concealed from the Vulgar, by 
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the Pythagorean School’; and in'their ftead, 
fuch grave Jargon as this impofed ‘upon 
them; yet even that fhews “how: little 
Knowledge of Nature they could:-pretend 
to. Men that aim’ at Glory, will’ omit 
no probable Methods to gain ‘it, ‘that'lie 
in their Way ; and folid Difcoveries°of a 
real Infight into Nature, would’>‘not 
only have been eternally true, but have 
charmd: Mankind at ‘another ‘Rate,’ than 
fuch dry faplefs Notions as feem ‘at’ firft 
View to have fomething of Subtilty but 
upon a Second Reflection, appear vain and 
ridiculous. | (0 

From Pythagoras, 1 fhall goon’ to the 
Ancient Sages (h.), who were fo learned 
za Natural Philofophy, that they:Foretold 
not only Eclipfes in the Heavens,but Earth- 
quakes at Land, and Storms at Sea, great 
Droughts, ‘and great Plagues, much Plenty 
or much Scarcity of certain forts of Fruits or 
Grain, not to mention the Magical Powers 
attributed to feveral of them, to allay Storms, 
ro ‘raife Gales, to uppeafe Commotions “of 
People; to make Plagues. ceafe. 

One of the aneienteft of thefe “was 
Thales: He ‘was*fo- deeply *skilfd’ in 
Aftronomy, that iby? the Sun’s» Annual 
Courte he found out the ‘Equinoxes ‘and 
Solftices : He is faid alto firft to ‘have fore- 
told sEclipfes ; fome Geometrical! Proper- 
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ties of: Scalene' Triangles /4re}-aferibed, to 
him; and-challenged:by Eauphordas \Nice 
we are/fure) they weresnot; becanfe! the 
Theorem’ of Pythagoras. was. not.ithen 
fonndionterris? dilgad silt 2s sidsion es 

When: Sir William ‘Temple extolled; the 
Skillof thefe Anczént-Sages,. in foretelling 
Changes of Weather, he {eems ,to +Ahave 
forgotten thatshé ~vas..in England; and 
fantied that thefé Old/Philofophers were 
there too. The Glimates of: Afa Mor, 
and.Greec#, -are | not) fo»'various:as,onrs:; 
and.at fome ftatéd: Times of the Var}: of 
which the recurrent:Winds give them con- 
ftant. Warning, itheyi are, often troubled 
with Earthquakes, and.always: with -vie- 
lent ‘Tempefts::; So that by, the Gonje- 
tures that we are heré,abletormake, of 
the Weather at: fomeparticular:Seafons, 
though we labour! under fo great Difad- 
vantages, we may-eafily fuels how much 
certainer “Predictions may» be; made, by 
curious-Men: in ferener and) mare regular 
Climates; which wilk take of from -that 
Admitation: that otherwife would be paid 
to» thofe, profound; Philofopheis ; even 
though, we fhould..allow that all, thote 
Stories; which are) told, of their Skill, are 
exactly true. Loe: 22 rigdQ eit 
_ Befides;’ there is Reafon/to-believe that 
we have the Refiilt,(of,-all. the Obferva- 

| | ‘i H 4 tions 
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tions of thefe: Weather-wife Sages inw4ras 
tus's Didfemia,and Virgil's Georgics ; fuch 
as thofe upon’ the-Snutfts:of Candles, the 
Croaking of Frogs, and many others quite 
as notable as_ the Englifh Farmer’s Living 
Weather-Gla/s, his Red Cow that prick'd up 
ber Tadl}-am Infaltible’Prefage of a coming 
Shower. i <9 . 
Sir. William Temple’s Method teads:me 
now to-confider, what Eftimate ought to 
be made of the Learning of thofe Nations; 
fromowhich he derives all the Knowledge 
of thefe Ancient Greeks : I thal! only there: 
fore give 'a  fhort:Specimen of thofe Dit 
coveries, with which thefe Ancient Sages 
enriched’'the Ages im which they lived 


3 


as Ihave already done of the Pythagoreans, 


and then proceed: 

Diogenes Laértius informs us of Empe: 
docles's (2) Skill ins Magic, by the In: 
flance ‘of his ftopping. thofe peftilential 
Vapours ‘that annoy’dihis Town of Agri: 
gentém: © He' took fome Affes, and: flea’d 
them, and hung their Hides over thofe 
Rocks that lay ‘open to the Erefian Winds, 
which hindred their Paflage, and {0 freed 
the Town. He tells*another Story ‘of De- 
mocritus<(k),’ That he was fo nice in 
his Obfervations, that he could tell-whe- 
ther a Young'Woman were a Virgin, by 
her! Looks, and‘could find ‘it out, though 

Res. | aires, {he 
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fhe: had been corrupted but the Day be- 
fore; and he knew, by looking ‘upon it, 
that fome Goat’s Milk that was brought 
| him, was of a Black Goat that had had 
but-one Kid. 

Thefe are Inftances very {erioufly re- 
corded: by grave ‘Authors of the Magical 
Wifdom of the: Ancients ; that is, as Sir 


William Temple defines it, of that (7) ex- (Dpag.46. 


| celling: Knowledge ‘of Nature, and the va- 
| vious Powers and Qualities in its feveral 
Produttions, and the Application of certain 
Agents to certain Patients, which, by Force 
of ‘fome peculiar Qualities, produce Effects 
very: different from what fall under Vulgar 
Obfervation and Comprehenfton: 


CHAP. IX, 


Of the Hiftory and Geometry of the 
oi Ancient Egyptians. 


en Ancient Sages, Sir Wiliam 
R”§ Temple goes tothe Nations from 
Which they ‘received’ their Knowledge, 
which are Aigypt, Chaldea, Arabia, India, 
and China’; only'he feems to invert the 
Order; ‘by pretending that China and India 
& were 
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were the Original Fountains from whielt 
Learning {till ran Weftward. :J fhall fpeak 
of them in the Order an, which djhave 
named them; becaufe, the Claims of, the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans having)a greater: 
Foundation in Ancient Hiftory, deterve a 
more particular Examination. 

It muft. be owned; ‘That’ the Learning 
which was jin the World, before the.Gr2- 
cian Times was almoft wholly confined to 
the Agyptians, excepting . what was. a- 
mongft the J/raelites:» And whofoever 
does but \confider how difficult, itis to 
lay the Firft Foundations of any: Science, 
be they.‘never. fo {mall,..will allow, them 
sreat Commendation;.which, if thei Ad} 
vocates had been contented ‘with, there 
had been an End of the Controverfie. 
Inftead of that, all that has fince been ad- 
ded to their Foundations, has been equal- 
ly challenged as originally.due to them, 
or at leaft once known by. them, .by 
(m) Olaus' Borrichiws and feveral others 
long before Sin W2dtam Femple..wrote up- 
on this Argument. © i 

Before 1 enter upon.this ,Queflidn, #1 
fhall: defire, that one,Thing, may be taken 
Notice of ;, which is,."Ehat.the Aigyptians 
anciently ‘pretended , to: fo great Exactnefs, 
that. every , Failure; is, more, juftly:impu- 
table to.them, than to,other,Nations:; nos 
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only their Hiftory was fo carefully look’d 
after, that there was a College of Priefts 
fet upon purpofe, whofe chief Bufinefs it 
was fucceflively to preferve the remarkable 
Matteis of Fact that occurred intheir own 
Agés, and tranfmit’ them undifputed to 
Pofterity ; but alfo, there was anfwerable 
Care taken to propagate and preferve all 
other Parts of ufeful Learning : ‘All their 
Inventions in Phyfic, in Geometry, in Agri- 
culture, in Chymiftry; are faid'to have been 
in{fcribed on Pillars; which were preferved 
in their Temples; whereby not only the 
Memory of the Things themselves was 
lefs liable to be loft, ‘but’ Men‘were far- 
ther encouraged to’ ufe'their utmoft Dilt- 
gence in making Difcoveries that might be 
of Publick Advantage, when they were 
certain of settin® Immortality’ by thefe 
Inventions. ‘This senerous Cuftom was 
the: more to be applauded,’ becaufe ‘every 
Man’ was confined to’ one particular Part 
of Learning, as his chief Bufinefs ; that fo 
nothing might’ efcape ‘them? One was 
Phyfician for ‘the Zyes, another for the 
Heart, a third: for the Head in general, 
a fourth for ‘Chirurgical Applications, a 
fifth for Womens Difeafes, and. fo forth. 
Anatomy, we are' told, was {0 very much 
cultivated by the Kings of A#gypr, that 
they ‘particularly ordered the soe a 
NCS ea 
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dead Men to be: opened,, that fo Phyfic 
might be equally perfect -in all its parts, 
Where fuch Care has been ufed, propor- 
tionable Progrefles may be expected ; and 
the. World, has, a Right to make a-Judg- 
ment, not.only according to what is now 
to be found, but according. to what might 
have.been found, if. thefe Accounts. had 
keen ftriQtly true. 

In the .firft Place therefore, we-may 
obferve, That the Civil Hiftory of Agypt 
is as lamely and as fabuloufly recorded, as 
of any- Nation in the, Univerfe : And yet 
the Aigyptians took more than ordinary 
Care to pay all. poffible Honours. to the 
Dead, efpecially their Kings; by prefer- 
ving their. Bodies with Bitumen and refi- 
nous Drugs, and by. building fumptuous 
Monuments to lay them in: This. cer- 
tainly was done to perpetuate their Memo- 
ries, as, well as to’ pay them Refpect : It 
was at leaftas:Ancient as fofeph’s time,(z) ; 
how much older we know not. ‘The feivs, 
who for another and,a more facred Reafon, 
took Care of their-Dead, took equal Care 
to preferve their Genealogies, and to draw 
an Uniform Thread of their Hiftory from 
Abraham,\ down to.the Deftruction of the 
Second Temple. Herein they acted. con- 
fiftently, and their Hiftory is a ftanding 
Inftance of -this' their. Care; whereas the 
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) ZLzyptian Uiftory ‘is fo very inconfiftent 
| a Bufines, that it is impoflible to. make a 
| coherent Story out of it: Not for Want 

_of* Materials, but becaufe their Materials 
|) neither agree with themfelves, nor with 
the Hiftory of any other Nation’ in the 
| World. 


»' Amore certain Proof of the Deficiency 
of the Aigyprian Hiftory cannot’ be pro- 


) duced, than: thatthe 77me of the building 
| of the Pyramids was loft when Ferodotus 
| was in Agypt ; as alfo the’ Ara of the 


only great Conqueror of that Nation, Se- 
foftris. The firft of thefe is not flightly to 


_be’paffed over. Such vaft Fabricks could 


not ‘be raifed without Numbers of Hands, 
anda great Expence of Time and Money, 


or fomething equivalent. The Zraditions 
| of their: Erection are indeed minutely e- 
'nough fet down in Herodotus,’ but then 
they*are fet down as Traditions ; and, 


whichis'more, they are folely to be found 


| in him, thoughvhe is not the only ancient 


Writer that mentions the Pyramids ; he 


only names Cheops and Mycerinus, who are 
|. differently named by other Hiftorians ; 


andthe Time when they lived,’ 1s as lit- 
tleagreed’ upon, as the Names by which 
they are called.\:'The Hiftory of a ‘Na- 
tioncan’ fure ‘be’ worth very ‘little, that 
could not preferve the Memory of the 
| Names 
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Reflections upon 
Narnes.at, leaft, if not ithe Time,. of thoe 
Princes,,,who, were; at -fo-much Pains to 
be. remembred, . in a »Place. where. their 
Monuments were fo.vifible, that no Per. 
fon could fail up and down the Nile, to 
or from their Capital City Memphis; withs 
out taking notice of them ; and i¢very 
Man, upon his firft fecing of them,would 
naturally,ask, what they were, by whom, 
and for .what Intent.erected.. To which 
we may.add; That thefe. very Buildings 


are more exactly deferibed in Mr.Greaves’s 


Pyramidographia, than in,any ancient Au- 
thor now extant. wee 
The Difficulty of determining the Age 
when Se/fofris lived, is.‘another -Inftance 
of the Carelefnefs of the LEZ yptian Hifto- 
rians. .. Either he was.the fame with She- 
Shak, who, Invaded Fudea in. Rehoboam's 
Time, (as.,Sir,. fobs Marfham. (0) aflerts 
after Fofephus.)or-not.; If he was, his 
Time. is ¢snown)indeed ; but. then. the 
Authority, of Manethe, and»of thofe} Pil 
lars. from,,.which . Manetho. pretended’ .to 
tran{cribe, the Tables of the feveral, Dy- 
nafties of the ,.Agyptzan, Kings, 'is.atian 
Fnd_-:. Befides, it contradi@s. all the Greek 
Writers that mention Se/ofris, who place 
him in their,fabulous Age, and gencrally 
affirm, that»,he lived. before the Expes 
dition, of. the Argonauts, which arcing 
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the War of Troy.’ If he was not» that 
Shefbak, then the Time when the only 
famous Conqueror of the Aigyptian)Na- 
tion lived is uncertain, and all that they 


)) knows of himpis, that once» upon a time 


there was'a mighty King in Zgypt, who 
conquer’d Lthiopia, Arabia, Affyria, and 
up to Cokchis, with Afia the Lefs, and the 
Iflands of the Ag@an Sea, where having 
left Marks of his Power, he returned:/home 
again ito reap the Fruits of his» Labours « 
A Tradition which might have béen pre- 
ferved without: fetting up a College, at 
Heliopolis tor that purpote. a 

»eThe.very, Learned Mr. Dodwe/, in his 
Difcourle concerning the Phenician Eiiftory 
of Sanchoniathon, advances a Notion which 
may help to give a very probable Account 
of thofe vaft. Antiquities of the zgyptians 
pretended to by, Manetho.., He thinks that 
after the Hiftory: of Mofes was. tranflated 
into Greek, and fo made common. to the 
Learned Men of the neighbouring. Na- 
tions,..that they endeavoured’ to rival 
them by pretended -Antiquities of their 
own; that fo they might not -feem. to 
-come behind a,People; who till then had 
been. fo -obfcure. » This, though -particu- 


| darly applied by, that. Excellent. Perfon to 


Sanchoniathon's Hiftory, feems equally ‘for- 
cible»in. the. prefent;.Controverfie: For 
one Manetho 
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Manetho dedicated his Hiftory to Prolemes. 


Philadelphus, at whofe Command. it \was 
written, and wrote it about the Time 
that the LXXII Interpreters tranflated 
the. Pentateuch. The great Intercourfe 


which the Atgyptians and Ifraelites for- — 


merly had each with other, made up a 


confiderable part of that Book, and occa — 


fion’d its being the more taken notice of; 


fo that this Hiftory being injurious to the | 


vain Pretences of that People, might very 


probably provoke fome that were jealous | 


for the Honour of their Nation, and Ma- 


netho among the reft, to fet up an Anti- © 


Hiftory to that of Mofes ; and to‘dedicate 


it to the fame Prince who employ’d the | 


Fews to tranflate the Pentateuch, and who 
ordered Manetho himfelf to bring ‘him in 
an Account of the Aigyptian Antiquities, 
that fo any Prejudices which Prolemee, 


who was of another Nation himfelf} might | 


entertain againft their Country, might be 
effectually removed. 

This Notion is the more probable in 
our Cafe, becaufe it equally holds, : whe- 
ther we follow Sir fohn Marfham’s Ace 
counts, who has made the Aigyptiaa An- 
tiquities intelligible ; or whether they are 


left in the fame Confufion that they were | 
in before. That moft Learned Gentleman _ 


has reduced the wild Heap of Aigyptian 
Dynatties 
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") Dynafties into as narrow a Compass as 
"Wl the Hiftory of Mofes, according to the 
Tine EZedrew Account, by the-help of a Table 
tht) Of the Theban Kings, which he found un: 
ou | der Eratofthenes’s Name, in the Chrono- 
¢0 fon raphy of Syucellus. For, by that Table, he 
“UAl Cx.) Diftinguifhed the Fabulous and My- 
ce | ftical part of the Agyptian Hiftory, from 
toh) that which feems to look like Matter of 
‘tothe! Faét. ( 2.) He reduced the Dynafties 
itv | into Collateral Families, reighing at the 
jelous fame time, in feveral Parts of the Coun- 
iM} trey ; which, as fome Learned Men faw 
Ani.) before, was the only Way to make thofe 
eciate | Antiquities confiftent with themfelves, 
vith}! which till then were confufed and inco- 
du} herent. But it feems evident, by the Re- 
im ia}) mains that we have of Manetho in Eu- 
wit, fedius,and by the Accounts which we have 
lent, of the Algyptian Hiftory in Fofephus’s 
might), Books againft Appion, and in the Ancient 
with! Chriftian Writers, that the Agyptzans in’ 


| Ptolemee’s Time did not intend to confine” 


ble it), themfelves within the Limits fet by Mofes, 
, wie! but refolved to go many Thoufand Years 
idol beyond them. If therefore Erato/thenes’s 
iw Ant) Table be genuine, not only Manetho's Au- 
hey a thority finks, but the Pillars from whence 
wie | he tranfcribed his Tables of the Kings of 
ima? their feveral Dynafties are Impoftures, 


yin} fince they pretend to give fuccellive me 
| : J bles 
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bles of vaft Numbers of Kings reigning in 
feveral Families, for many Ages ; which 
ought to be contracted into a Period of 
Time, not much exceeding MM Years. 
If the Table of Eratofthenes be not the 
true Rule by which the Atgyptzan Anti- 
quities are to be {quared, then the former 
Prejudices will return in full force ; and 
one cannot value Zables, and Piars, and — 
Priefis, that could not fix the Time of the 
Ereétion of the Pyramids, and the Age of 
Sefoftris, fo certainly, as that when Hero- _ 
dotus was in the Country, they might 
have been able to inform him a little bet- | 
ter than they did. 

This long Enquiry into the Agyptian 
Hiftory, will not, I hope, be thought al-. 
together 2 Digreflion from my Subject , 
becaufe it weakens the Agyptians. Credit 
in a moft fenfible Part : For, if their 
Civil Hiftory is proved to be egregioufly | 
fabulous, or inconfiftent, there will be no 
reat reafon to value their mighty Boafts 
in any thing elfe; at leaft, not to believe 
them upon their own Words, without | 
other Evidence. 

In Geometry, the Aigyptians are, of all 
hands, allowed to have laid the firft Foun- 
dations : The Queftion therefore is, How | 
far they went? Before this can be an- 
fwer'd fatisfactorily, one ought to enquire 

whether 
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whether Pythagoras and Zhales, who went 
fuch long Voyages to get Knowledge, 
would not have learn‘d all that the Agyp- 
tians could teach them 2? Or, whether the 
Migyptians would willingly impart all they 
knew? The former, I fuppofe, no body 
queftions : For the latter, we are to di- 
ftinguifh between Things that are con- 
cealed out of Intereft, and between other 
Things, which, for the fame Intereft, are 
ufually made public. The Secrets of the 
Agyptian Theology were not proper to be 
difcovered , becaufe by, thofe Myfteries 
they kept the People in awe : The Philo- 


 fopher’s Stone likewife, if they had been 


Mafters of it, might, for Gain, have been 
concealed: And Medicinal Arcana are of 
Advantage often-times to the Pofleffors, 
chiefly becaufe they are Arcana. But 
Abjtratted Mathematical Theories, which 
bring Glory to the Inventors, when they 
are communicated to thofe that can relifh 
them, and which bring no Profit when 
they are locked up, are never concealed 
from fuch as fhew a Defireto learn them ; 
provided that by fuch a Difcovery the firft 
Anventors are not deprived of the Glory 


of their Inventions ;- which is encreafed 
-by publifhing, if they have before-hand 
taken. care to fecure their Right. So that 


fince Pythagoras is commended for no 
| [2 famous 
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famous Invention in Geometry, except 
the XLVI Propofition of the Firft Book 
of Euclid: And fince, Thales is faid to 
have facrificed an Oxe, for finding’ out 
how to infcrite a Rectangled Triangle 
within a Circle, which implies, that he 


learnd it not of the Aigyptians , we may — 


reafonably conclude, that thefe two Gre- 
cian Philofophers brought nothing of more 


Moment, in that Way, with them, out | 


of Agypt ; and therefore, either the farther 


Difcoveries that were made in Geometry, | 


were made by the Agyptians afterwards ; 
or, which is more probable, they were 
Grecian Superftructures upon A‘gyptian 


Foundations. Befides, though a Man tra-_ 
velled into 2gypt, yet it does not follow — 


from thence, that he learn’d all his Know- 
ledge there. Though Archimedes and Ex- 
clid were in AEgypt, yet they might, for 


all that, have been Inventors themfelves | 
of thofe noble Theorems which are in 


their Writings. In Archimedes’s Time, 
the Greeks were fetled in Alexandria, 
under the Ptolemee’s, who were then, and 
long before, Lords of Agypt ; and the 


Learning of Aégypt, at that Time, could — 


no more be attributed to thofe Old Agyp- 
tians, who lived before the Graczan Con- 


queft, than the Learning of Archbifhop | 


Ufter, Sir Fames Ware, and Mr. Dodwel, 
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ean be attributed to a Succeffion of thofe 


Learned Jrifh-men who were fo confidera- 
ble in the Saxon Times. : 
This laft Confideration is of very great 
Moment ; for few of the Greeks, after 
Plato, went into A-gypt purely for Know- 
ledge : And though Plato brought feveral 
of his Notions out of A2gypt, which he 
interwove into his Philofophy, yet the 
Philofophers of the Alexandrian School, 
who, for the moft part, were Platouifts, 
fhew, by their Way of Writing, and by 
their frequent Citations out of Platos 
Books, that they chofe to take thofe Things 
from the Grecians, which,one would think, 
might have been had nearer Home, if 
they had been of the Original Growth of 
the Countrey. The moft confiderable 
Propofitions in Euclid’s Elements were 
attributed to the Greeks; and we have 


nothing confefledly gyptian, to oppofe 


to the Writings of Archimedes, Apollonius 
Pergaus, or Diophantus : Whereas, had 
there been any Thing confiderable, it 
would moft certainly have been produced, 
or, at leaft, hinted at, by fome of thofe 
very Learned A'gyptians, or rather later 
Greeks born in Agypt, whofe Writings 
that treat of the Extent of the A:gyptian 
Knowledge, are ftill extant. 
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Having now examined the Fiiftory and 


Geometry of the Agyptians, it will be much 
eafier to go through their Pretences, (or 
rather the Pretences of their Advocates ) 
to Superiority in other Parts of Learning, 
The A2gyptians feem to have verified the 
Proverb, That he that has but one Bye, is 


a Prince among thofe that have none. “This 


was Glory enough ; for it is always excee- 
dingly Honourable to be the Firft, where 
the Strife is concerning Things which are 
worth contending for. | 


CHAP. xX. 


Of the Natural Philofopby, Medicine 
and Alcheuty of the Ancient Figyp- 


tians. 


HE &gyptian Natural Philofophy 
and Phyfc fhall be joined together, 


becaufe there is fo great an Affinity be- 
tween them, that true Notions in either 
Science aflift. the other. Their Phyfte, 
indeed, was very famous in Homer's Time; 
and wonderful Things'are told of Hermes, 
the pretended Fathér of the Chimica! 
Art. But one ought to diftinguith be- 
tween 


Pee 
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tween Particular Medicines, how noble 
foever, and General Theories founded 
upon a due Examination of the Nature 
of thofe Bodies from whence fuch Medi- 
cines are drawn, and of the Conftitution 
and Fabrick of the Bodies of the Patients 
to whom they are to be applied, and 
of the incidental Circumftances of Time 


| and Place ;\ which are neceflary to be 


taken in by a wifePhyfician. The Stories 
of the Weft-Indian Medicines are many 
of them very aftonifhing, and thofe 
Salvages knew perfectly how to ute 
them before ever the Europeans came a- 
mong them, and yet they were never 
efteemed able Phyficians. This Infltance 
is applicable to the prefent Queftion : 
Galen often mentions A:gyptian Remedies, 
in his Treatifes of Medicines, which are 
numerous and large, though he feldom 
mentions any of their Hypothefes, from 
which only a Man can judge whether 
the Axgyptians were well-grounded Phy- 
ficians, or Empiricks. ‘This is the more 
remarkable, becaufe Galen had lived long 
at Alexandria, and commends the Induftry 
of the Alexandrians in cultivating Ana- 
tomy, which is fo neceflary a Part of a 
Phyfician’s Bufinels. 

In General therefore we may find, that 
all the Agyptian Notions of Phyftcal Mat- 
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ters were built upox Aftrelogical and Ma- 
gical Grounds; Either the Influence. of a 
Particular Planet, or of fome Tutelar D2-- 
mon, were ftill confidered. Thefe Foun- 
dations are precarious and impious, and 
they put a ftop to any Encreafe of real 
Knowledge, which might be made upon 
other Principles. He that minds the Po- 
fition of the Stars, or invokes the Aid of 
a Dxmon, will rarely be follicitous to 
examine nicely into the Nature of his 
Remedies, or the Conftitution of his Pa- 
tients, without which, none of the an- 
cient Rational Phyficians believed that 
any Man could arrive at a perfect Know- 
ledge of their Art. So that if Hippacrates 
Jearn’d his Skill in Agypr, as it is preten- 
ded, the Agyptian Phyficians afterwards 
took a very itupid Method to run fo far 
upon Imaginary Scents, as even to lofe 
the Memory that they had ever purfued 
more Rational Methods. ‘Thofe that 
would be further fatisfy’d of the Truth 
of this Matter of Fact, may find it abun- 
dantly proved in Conringius’s Difcourfe (p) 
of the Old AEgyptian Medicine. 

But we are told, that there was a par- 
ticular fort of Phyfic, uled only among ft 
the Agyptian Priefts, which was kept 
fecret, not-only from the Greeks that came 
into their Country for Knowledge, but 

from 
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M \) from the Generality of the Natives them- 
ah felves; wherein, by the help of the Grand- 
aD», Elixir, they could do almoft any thing 
tou, but re{tore Life to the Dead. This Elixir, 
)) which was a Medicine made with the 
Of rel Philofophers-Stone, was a Chymical Pre- 
Ui} paration ; and, if we may be- 


I Po.) lieve Olaus Borrichius (q), the 
Ado) Great and Learned Advocate 
St) of the Chymical and Adept 


(q) De Ortu dy Progreffie 
Chemiz ; as alfo Hermetis 
Figyptiorum 9 Chemico- 
rum fapientia ab Herm, 
Conringti Animadverfioni- 


of bis) Philofophers, was. the Inven- 


isi.) tion of Hermes, who was Con- 
i a-§ temporary with Jfs. and Ofris, whofe 
{ tt! Age none ever yet determined. If thefe 
Koou:/— Claims are true, there is no queftion but 
atti =the Aégyptians underftood Nature, at leaft 
yete-& that of Metals, in a very high degree. 
wads ‘This is an Application of Agents, to Pa- 
(vl ¢zents Cr) ; which, if made good, will (r} Pag. 
tol go farther than any Affertion commonly 4% 
viru ~=brought*to prove the Extent of egyptian 
¢ tt Knowledge: And therefore, J prefume, 
Truth J fhall not be thought tedious, if I en- 
bur! large more particularly upon this Que- 
fe()% ftion, than I have done upon the reft ; 
efpecially fince there has not been, that 
1p I know of, any direct Anfwer ever printed 
mung), 0 Borréchjus’s Book upon this Argument, 
iat), which he wrote againft the foremention'd 
come Difcourfe of Couringius, 
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One may juftly wonder that there fhould 
have been fo noble an Art as that of turn- 
ing bafer Metals into Gold and Silver fo 
long in the World, and yet that there 
fhould be fo very little, if any thing, faid 
of it in the Writings of the Ancients. To 
remove. this Prejudice therefore, all the 
fabulous Stories of the Greeks, have, by 
Men of fertile Inventions, been given out 
to be difguifed Chymical Arcana. Fafon’s 
Golden. Fleece, which he brought from 
Colchis, was only a Receipt to make the 
Philofopher's-Stone; and Medea reftored 
her Father-in-Law, fon, to his Youth 
again by the Grand Elixir. Borrichius js 
very confident that the 2gyptian Kings 
built the Pyramids with’ the Treafures 
that their Furnaces afforded them ; fince, 
if there were fo many Thoufand Talents 
expended in Leeks and Onions, as Hero- 
dotus tells us there were, which muft needs 
have been an inconfiderable Summ, in 
comparifon of the wholé Expence of the 
Work, one cannot imagine how they 

could have raifed Money enough to defray 
the Charge of the Work any other Way. 
And fince Borrichius, facobus Tollius has 
fet out a Book called Fortuita, wherein he 
makes moft of the Mythology to be Chy- 


mucal Secrets. 


But 
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But though Borrichius may believe that 
he can find fome obfcure Hints of this 
Great Work in the Heathen Mythologitfts, 


| and in fome fcatter'd Verfes. of the An- 
/ cient Poets, which, according to him, 
) they themfelves did not fully underftand 
' when they wrote them; yet this is cer- 
) tain, That the ancienteft Chymical Wri- 
| ters now extant, cannot be proved to have 


been fo old as the Age of Auguftus. Con- 


__ringius believes that Zofimus Panopolita is 


the oldeft Chymical Author that we have, 
whom he fets lower than Con/fantine the 
Great. ‘That perhaps may bea Miftake ; 


. for Borrichius, who had read them both 


in MS. in the French King’s Library, 
brings very plaufible Arguments to prove 


that Olympiodorus, who wrote Commen- 


taries upon fome of the Chymical Dif- 


 courfes of Zofimus, was CL Years older 


than Conftantine ; becaufe he mentions the 
Alexandrian Library in the Temple of 
Seraps, as actually in being, which, in 
Ammianus Marcelinus’s ‘Time, who was 
Contemporary with Fulian the Apoftate, 
was only talk’d of, as a thing deftroyed 
long before. I don’t mean that which was 
burnt in Fulius Cafar’s Time, but one af- 


terwards erected out of the fcatter'd Re- 
‘mains that were faved from tiat great 


Conflagration, which is mentioned by 
; Tertullian, 
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Tertullian, under the Name of Prolemee's 
Library at Alexandria. If this Zofimus is 
the fame whom Galen mentions, for a Re- 
medy for Sore Eyes, in his Tytt Book o 
Topical Medicines, then both he and Olym- 
piodorus might have been confiderably 
older,’ and yet have lived fince our Blek- 
fed Saviour’s Time. However, be. their 
Age what it will, they wrote to them. 
felves, and their Art was as little known 
afterwards as it was before : Fulius Fir- 
micus 1s the Firft Author that has men- 
tiond Alchemy, either by Name, or by 
an undifputed Circumlocution ; and he de. 
dicated his Book of Aftrology to Conftantine 
the Great. Manilius indeed (who is fup- 
posd to have liv’d in Augaftus’s Time ) in 
the Tv" Book of his Aftronomicon, where 
he gives an Account of thofe that are born 
under Capricorn, has thefe words, 


CORRE crutari caca metalla, 
Depofitas © opes, terraque exurere VENAS, 
Matertemque manu certd duplicarier arte ; 


which Jaft Verfe feems to be a Defcrip- 
tion of Alchemy : But, befides that the 
Verfe is fufpeéted to be {purious ; even 
the Age of Manilius himfelf is not with. 
out Controverfie : fome making him Con- 
femporary with the Younger Theodofius, 

and 


at 
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and confequently later than Férmicus him- 
felf. We may expect to have this Que- 
{tion determined, when my moft Learned 
Friend, Dr. Bentley, fhall oblige the World 
with his Cenfures and Emendations of that 
Elegant Poet. 

But if thefe Grecian Chymifts fhould 
have the utmoft Antiquity allowed them 
that Borrichius defires, it would fignifie 
little to deduce their Art from Hermes ; 


fince Men might pretend that their Art.’ 


was derived from him in Zofimus’s Days, 
and yet come feveral Thoufand Years 
fhort of it, if we follow the Accounts of 
Manetho. Wherefore, though this is but 
a Negative Argument, yet it feems to be 
unan{werable ; becaufe if there had been 
fuch an Art, fome of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who were fucceflively Mafters of 
“Egypt, would have mention‘d it, at leaft, 
before Zofimus’s Time. Such a Notice, 
whether with Approbation, or Contempt, 
had been fufficient to afcertain the Reality 


of fucha Tradition. Tacitus (s) tells us, (+) Annal. 
that Nero fent into Africa to find fome 1 XVL 


Gold, that was pretended to be hid under 
Ground : This would have been an ex- 
cellent Opportunity for him to have 
examined into this Tradition, or to have 
punifhed thofe, who either falfly preten- 
ded to anArt which they had not, or 
would 
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would not difcover the true Secret ; | 
which, in his Opinion, would have been 
equally criminal ; and’ had Nero done it, | 
Pliny would have told us of it, who was 
very inquifitive to colleét all the Stories — 
he could find of every thing that he © 

(t) Nat. treats about, whereof Gold (+) is one 
Hilt. Lib. that is not flightly pafled over ; and be. 
care fides, he never omits a Story becaufe it 
35 40 appears ftrange and incredible, if we may 
judge of what he has left out, by what 

he has put in, but often ranges the won- | 

derful Qualities of Natural Bodies under 
diftinct Heads, that they might be the — 

more obferved. | 

To evade the Force of this Argument, 

€«) Herm. Borrichius (a) fays that the Agyptians 
#9" were afraid of their Conquerors, and 
therefore induftrioufly concealed their 

Art. But there is a wide Difference be- 

tween concealing the Rules and Precepts — 

of an Art, and concealing the Memory 

that ever.there was fuch an Art. If it 

was ever known before the Perfian Con- 

queft, as by his Account of the Erection 

of the Pyramids, which were built many 

Ages before Camby/es’s Time, it is plain 

he believes it was, though we fhould al- 

low it to have been in few Hands, it is 

not credible that this Art of Making 

Gold fhould never have been pretended 

to 
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th | to before Diocletian's Time, who is _re- 
/e i \ P 


ported by Suidas to have burnt great 
Numbers of Chymical Books, which gave 
an Account of the Procefs. Whereas af- 
terwards, every now and then, Footfteps 


of. cheating Alchemifis are to be met 
with in the Byzantine Hiftorians. It was 


| crecy in the Manner of their Operations, 
| than is now to be found in all the Wri- 


) Why : | 


| they call themfelves. ) 
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tings of Modern Adept Philofophers (as 
And yet thefe 
Men, who will not reveal their Procefs, 
would think themfelves affronted, if any 
Man fhould queftion the real Exiftence of 
their Art. 

But the Hypothefis of thofe who find 
Chymical Secrets in Homer, Virgil, and 
the reft of the ancient Poets, is liable to 
feveral Exceptions taken notice of neither 
by Coxriugius nor Borrichius. | 

(z.) They fay, that when Fa/fox heard 
that the King of Colchis had a Book writ- 
ten upon a Ram’s-skin, wherein was the 
Procefs of the Philofophers-Stone, he went 
with the Argonauts to fetch it. Here it 
may be objected, ( 1.) That it is not 
likely that Sefo/fris, who conquer'd Colchis, 
would ever tuffer the Agyptian Priefts to 
reveal {uch a Secret to that conquered 
People. Diocletian, according to them, 
“ae | burnt 
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burnt all the Chymical Books that he 
could find in A’gypt, that the Agyptians 
might not rebel, when they were de- 
prived of that Fund, which fupported 
their Wars. And Borrichius fappofes that 
the Agyptian Priefts ufed this Art chiefly 
to fupply the Expences of their Kings. 
(2.) How. came fafox and the Argonauts 
not to grow richer by this Fleece? It can- 


not be pretended that it was concealed 


from them, upon the Account of its be- 
ing (like the Books of the Modern Adepti } 
written in fo obfcure a Stile, that it was 
unintelligible for want of a Mafter; fince 
Medea was with Fafon, who had the’ Se- 
cret, what or how great foever it was. 
( 3.) Since the Grecians were not tied 
to Secrecy, how came their Traditions 
to be fo obfcure, that thofe Paflages in 
Apollonius Rhodius’s Argonautics which are 
fuppofed to be meant of the Grand Elixir, 
were never applied to a Chymical Senfe, 
till the Writings of Synefus, Zofimus, and 
the other old Grecian Chymifts appeared ? 
Fipecially fince, ( 4.) Apollonius Rhodius 
himfelf was an Alexandrian Greek, born 
in Atgypt, and fo. could eafily acquaint 
himfelf with the Traditions of that Coun- 
trey, which he, originally of another 


Nation, was under no Obligation to con- 


ceal. | 
(2.) The 
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(2.)eThe Chymifts,. at leaft Borrichzus 
for them, own Democritus’s Books. to be 
senuine, upon the Credit of Zofmus who 
quotes them:: If they: are;: this pretended 
Secrecy falls to the ground): » For, Demo- 
critus'affirms, That he learn’d. his, Art 
from: Offazes a Mede;:;who was: fent by 


the Secret. was divulged’ to fome: of the 
Conquerors» of their “Countrey.\ If, fo, 


| why nomore Tradition’ of it 2, -If not 


pti} | 


the Procels it felf; yetat leaft. the Me- 
mory 'thats.once there was; fuch: a.Pro- 
cefs 2. Which would have been enough 
may cbe asked: of >Democritus, to. whom 


Zofimus s}Cxedit.as any Antiquary, upon 


Ancient2igyptian  Priefts, as a/Reafon 


ared) why) :the :Memory- of this:Art was fo lit- 
}) tleeknown; he :owns:himfelf obliged to 


a Greeky:who had_ it! from the AAgyptzaus 


i at Second Hand:>:\} 2 | 


But. how» will. théfe: Pretenders. to re- 


_mote:Antiquity, who) tellus, that M/ofes, 


| by -his)-Skill in- Ghymiftry, ground: the; 


| Golden Calf to Powder, reconcile a Paf-. 
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fage in Theopbraftus to:their Pretenfions 2 
He, fpeaking of Quick-filver (w), fays,that 
the Art of Extracting it ‘from: Ciamabar 
was not known till xc Years before his 
Time, when it: was ofrft found out by 
Gallias:an Athenian. ‘Can we think: that 
the Aigyptians could hinder thefé inqui- 
fitive Grecians,. who ftaid fo longoin their 
Country, from knowing that: theres was 
fuch a Metal as’ Mercury >, Or’could thefe 
Agyptians makexGold without it 2: Tf they 
could, they’ might«reafonably fuppofe that 
the: J/rae/ites. could make Brick without 


Straw, fince they scould make:Gold and — 


Silverwithout that) which Modé¥n Adepré 
affirny t6’bethe Seed of albMetals«\: Thea» 


Phraftas’sOW ords are “too general, to ads 


mit! ofan’ Objection, .as uf ‘heobelieved 
that! Cadlias’s) Invention: ought >to’ be: li- 
mited? tohis ownoCountry-..’ This, jomn'd 
to 'the'great Silence ofthe Ancients (efpe= 


cially 0 Hervdotus.and! Diodorus: :Sicalas,) 


who dwell fo Jong‘upom the Agyprran 
Artscanid’ Learning!) «concerning anoft of 


the wonderful Phenomena of thatoextra-’ 


vasant Metal; plainly. fews: that there 
were no Traditions of fuch mightythings 


to be done! by ‘ity"as-the: Alchymift's Books _ 
are fulliof: Borrithias:thereforestecurrs: 
to'his old Subterfuge; 2icyptiam Secrecy, | 


and. finds: fome doubtful at leaft, if not 
i fabulous, 
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fabulous, Stories of Dedalus and Icarus, 
and the Poetical Age, which he oppofes 
to the pofitive Teftimony of Theophraftus: 
Perhaps my urging the late Difcovery of 
_Mercary, may be thought to be begping 
the Queftion, fince fome who have writ- 
ten of the Philofophers-Stone, have taught 
that their Mercary has no Affinity with 
common Mercury = Which ‘has led many 
Perfons to try feveral extravagant Pro- 
tefles to find it out. But Birexcus Phi- 
lalethes, who is fook’d upon as one of the 
cleareft Writers that has ever written upori 
this Subject, fays ‘exprelly, that (%) Na- 


tural Mercury Philofophically prepared, is thodica tri- 


the Philofophical Menftrunm, and. the Dif 

Solvent Mercury. inhi 
After fo long an‘Enquiry into the An- 
tiquity of this Art! of Tranfmuting Metals, 
it will be asked ‘perhaps, what may ‘be 
thought of the Art it felf. 1 muft needs 
fay, Icannot tell what Judgment to make 
of it: The Pretences to Infpiration, and 
that Enthufiaftic Cant which run through 
the Writings of almoft all the Alchymifts, 
feem? fo like Impofture; that one would 
be’ tempted to think that it was only a 
Defign carriéd On from Age to Age, fo 
delude Mankind ¥ and it is not eafie to 
imagine why God fhould ‘hear the Prayers 
of thofe that defite to be Rich. If, as 
K 2 they 
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they pretend, it was Zeal for the: Good 
of Mankind that made 'them take: fuch 
Pains to find out fuch, noble Medicines 
as fhould free Men from: the moft obfti- 
nate Difeafes to which. our Natures are 
fubject, why! do they not communicate 
them, and leave the;-Procefs. in} -Wris 
ting plainly to Pofterity,. if they sare a> 
fraid of Danger for themfelves 2..-Con- 
cern for the Welfare of Mankind, -and: af- 
fected. Secrecy, feem:; here inconfiftent 
Things: Men of fuch mortified ‘Tempers, 
and. public, Spirits, ought not. to be-con- 
cerned, though Gold-or Silver wéremade 
as common ‘as Lead:or Tin, provided 
that the £/ixzr. which fhould: remove-all 

Difeafes were once known. AGT 
‘Though thefe are‘reafonable Prejudices 
againft the Belief of ,the Truth, of: this 
Operation, yet one: can ‘hardly~tell how 
to contradi@t a Tradition fo general, and 
| _o 3 fo very well-attefted (y)). So 
en pe Magee many Men, methinks, .could 
Chymie, &--Morhofi not -have.-cheated’ the World 
Epiftolam de Trani’ fuccefsfully. for fo many Ages, 
Foclem Langelottum, .» i fome had, not been fincere: 
. And, to-ufe.a Proverb in: their 
own way, .So. much Smoak; could -{carce 
have lafted fo long without fome Fire. Till 
the Seminal Principles: from which-Me- 
tals are compounded are perfectly. janes 
the 
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the Poffibility.of the ‘Operation cannot 
be: difproved : » Which Principles, .as alk 
other Real Effences of ‘Things, are con- 
cealed from us. But as aowife Man can- 
not, perhaps, without Rafhnefs:disbelieve 
what is fo confidently aflerted; fohe ought 
not to {pend much Time and Coft about 
Trying whether it will fucceed; till fome 
of the Adepti fhall:be fo kind*as to give 
him the Receipt. 

By: what has been faid, it is evident, 
what: Opinion’ one ought: to have of the 
Chymical Skill.of the Ancient Atgyptzaus : 
Though it is moft probable thaw the Art 
owes its Original to them from whom it 
receives its Name:. But this Original is 
much too late to: do Sir William Temple's 
Hypothefis any Service. 

But it is high time to leave the A2gyptian 
Phyftc, and therefore Ithall only, add:‘One 
or Iwo Inftances of their Ski in Ana- 


tomy, and fo pa{s on. . Ge/fius (x) and ees 


X. cap.10. 
Appion, who. wrote of the: Egyptians 3 (a) satur- 
the other from the Agyptzan Priefts them. ™- |. 7- 

felves, that there isa particular, Nerve 


Macrobius (a) obferve ; the-one from 


that, goes: from the Heart to the Little 
Finger of the Left-Hand; for which Rea- 
fon. they always wore Rings upon» that 
Finger; and the Priefts dipped that Fin- 
ger intheir perfumed Ointments,: This be- 
sae has\nl ote 13 ing 
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(6) Herm. ing ridiculed: by Conringius, Borrichius (6) 
Fa affures us, that he always found fome- 
“thing to countenance this Obfervation, 
upon cutting of his Nails to the quick, 
Cc) rae Pliny (c) and: Cenforinus (d) give this fol- 
cap.37- lowjng Reafon from: Diofcorides the Aftro- 
(d) DeDie loger, why a Man cannot live above a 
Natali.cap. Hundred Years, becaufe the Alexandrian 
*t* _ _Embalmers obferved a conftant Encreafe 
and Diminution of Weight of the Hearts 
of thofe found Perfons whom they o- 
pened, whereby they judged of their Age. 
They found that the Hearts of Infants of 
a Year old weighed two Drachms, and 
this Weight encreafed’ Annually by two 
Drachms every Year, till Men came to 
the Age of Fifty Years: At which time 
they as gradually decreafed till they came 
to an Hundred, when, for want of a 

Heart, they muft neceffarily die. 

To thefe Two Inftances of the Criticat- 
uefs of Aigyptian Anatomy, \ fhaltadd one 
of their Curiafity in Natural Enquiries ; 
and that is, their Knowledge of the Caufe of 
the Aunual Overflowing of the Nile. ‘This, 
which was the conftant Wonder of the 
Old World, was a Pheuomenon feldom 
over-looked by the Greek Philofophers : 
Seven: of whofe Opinions are reckoned 
up by Plutarch, in the Firft Chapter of 
the Fourth Book of his Opinions of the Phi- 

oe  Nfopiers 
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lofophers.: If Curiofity generally attends 
a Defire of Knowledge, and grows along 
with it, then the: Agyprian Priefts were 
inexcufably negligent, that they: did not 
very early’ know that the Swelling of the 
Nile proceeded from the Rains that fell 
in Aithiopia, which raifing the River at 
certain Seafons, made that Overflowing 
of the Flats of Agypt. One would think 
that in Sefoftris’s Time the £gytzan Priefts 
had Accefs enough into A#thiopia ; and 
whoever had once been in that Countrey, 
could have refolved that Problem, with- 
out any Philofophy. > It-was known: in- 
deed in Piate’s Time, for then the Priefts 
told it ‘to Eudoxus ; but Thales, Demo- 
critus, and Herodotus, ‘who had all en- 
quired of the Agyptiaus, give fuch un- 
couth Reafons, as {hew that they only 
fpoke by guefs. Zhales thinks that the 
Etefian Winds blew at that Time ‘of ‘the 
Year again{ft the Mouths of the River, ‘fo 
that the frefh Water finding no Vent, ‘was 


_ beaten back upon the Land. Democritus 


| eis that the Northern Snows being 
| 


ced) by the Summer Heats, are’ drawn 
up in Vapours into the Air; which Va- 
pours circulating towards the South, are; 


| by the Coldhels of the’ Etefan ‘Winds, 
' condenfed into Rain, by whieh ithe Nile 


is raifed. Herodotus thinks that an equal 
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Quantity of , Water ocomes! from) the 
Fountains in Summer. and Winter, only 
in Summer there are greater Quantities of 
Water drawn up by» the» Sunj«and in 
Winter lefs, and fo by confequence:all that 
time it overflowed... Democritus's: Opi- 
nion of the Phenomenon feems not amis, 
though his Hypothefis of the Caufe-of it 
is wrong in all probability ; yet it is plain, 
That Plutarch did not believe it) to be 
the fame -with that which the Agyptian 
Priefts gave to Eudoxus, which isthe only 
true one, becaufe he fets them both down 
apart. The Caufe of this wonderful Pha- 
nomenon could not: be pretended to be a 
Secret ; no Honour. could be got by con- 
cealing a Thing, the pretended. Jgnorance 
whereof was rather a Difgtrace. ‘Thofe 
“Egyptian Priefts,, whofe BufinefS it was 
to, gather Knowledge, muft have had an 
extraordinary Love for a Sedentary Life, 
or have been averfe to inform themfelves 
from others, more than the reft of Manz 
kind, who would ‘not -be at the Pains ei- 
ther to learn what Se/ofris’s Soldiers could 
have told them, or to go G@ or GCG 
Miles Southward to fearch for that, which 
they mufk, certainly have often reafoned 


about, if they were fuch Philofophers as 


they pretended to be, | 


Nay, 
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Nay, by theCuriofity’ of the Greeks, 


we are fure they did reafon about it 5 they 
| thought it as much a Wonder as we can 
do'now; rather more, becaufe they knew 
of no other Rivers that overflow at pe’ 


riodical Seafons like it, as fome are now 
known to doin other Parts of Africa, 
and the Eaft-Indies. 

Upon the whole Matter, after a parti- 


‘cular. Search into the whole Extent of 
Aigyptian Learning, there {éems to be no 
Reafon to give the Atgyptians the. Pre- 


eminence in point of Knowledge above 
all Mankind: ' However, confidering the 
sreat Labour which is requifite to form 
the Firft Notions of any part of Learning, 
they deferve great Applaufe for what they 


| ‘difcovered,'and- ought to have propor- 


tionable Grains of Allowance for what 
they left unfinifhed : Wherefore, when 
the Holy Scriptures (¢) affitre us, that (¢) Aas 
Mofes was skilfd in all the Learning of ¥?? 
the Aigyptzans, they give him the greateft 
Character for Humane Knowledge that 
could then be given to any Man: The 
figyptian Performances in Architecture 
were exceedingly wonderful, (f) and the ¢f) via. 
Character which Hadrian the Emperor oe 
é uterpers 
gives them, that they found Employ- 
ments for all forts of Perfons, the Blind, 
the Lame, the Gouty, as well as the 
Strong 
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Strong and Healthy, fhews that it was 
natural to the Agyptians. to be always 
bufied about fomething ufeful. The Art 
of Brewing Mault-Drinks was long ago 
(s) Her. afcribed (g¢) to the Aigyptians as the firft 
pia © Inventors, for which thefe Northern Na- 
Lib.x. tions are not a little beholding to them. 
Their Laws have, by.\thofe who have 
(+) Coir taken the greateft Pains (4). to deftroy 
cictsh al the Reputation of their Learning in other 
metict, things, been acknowledged. to be very 
wife, and worth going fo far as Pytha- 
goras, Solow and Lycurgus did to fetch 
them. So that if their Modern Advo- 
cates had extolled their Learning with 
any other Defign than that of Difparaging 
the Knowledge of the prefent Age, there 
would have been no Reafon' to oppofe 
their Affertions, 
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CHAP. XI. 


fig), Of the Learning of the Ancient Chal- 


dxans and Arabians. 


HE Chaldeans and the Arabs are 
the People that lie next in Sir Wi/- 


| liam Temple's Road. Though it is not 


eafie to feparate what is Fabulous from 
what is Genuine in the Antiquities of 
thefe Nations, yet we may pronounce 
with fome Certainty, : 

(1.) That the Chaldzan Aftronomy 
could not be very valuable, fince, as we 


| know from Vitruvius, and others, they 


had not difcovered that the Moon is an 


Opake Body. For which Reafons,  pof- 


| fibly; with feveral others, fome of their 
|| Learnedeft Champions have ‘confeffed, 


AP. 


that they believed that the Ancient Chal- 
daan Obfervations, were rather Regifters 
of the Phenomena of Heavenly Bodies, 


| after they had appeared, than Predictions 
|| of their future Appearance. 
| their Aftronomical Obfervations were ol-. 


Whether 


| der than their Monarchy, 1s uncertain : 
| If they were not, then in Alexander the 


Great’s Time they could not challenge an 
Antiquity of aboye D or DE Years. I 
tah | mention 
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mention Alexander, becaufe he is aid to | 
have fent vaft Numbers of Obfervations 


from Babylon, to his Mafter Ari/fotle. The 
Affyrian Monarchy, of which the .Chal- 
déa might not improperly be~ called a 
Branch, .pretends, indeed, to. great Anti- 
quity : Mighty Things are told of Ninus 


and .Semzramis, who 1s more than’once 


mentioned by Sir William Temple, inthefe 


Effays, for her Victories, ‘and her Skill in 


Gardening. But thefé Accounts are, very 


probably fabulous, for the following Rea- | 


fons. 


Till the Time of Figlath-Pilefer and 
Pul,-we hear no. News of -any Affyrian 


Monarchs in the fewi/h Hiftorys In Am 
raphel’s ‘Time, who. was overthrown b 
Abraham and his Family, in the-Vale of 


Siddim, the Kings of Chaldeafeem to. 


have been no other than thofe-of Canaan, 
Captains of Hords, or Heads -of Clans + 


And) Amrapkel was Tributary! to Chedor- 


laomer King of Elam, whofe Kingdom lay. 
to the Eaft of Babylov,.beyond'the River 
Tigris. Chufhan Rifbathaim, King of Me. 
fopotamia, who. was. overthrown fome 
Agesafter. by Orhoniel the I/raelitifh Judge, 
does not feem to have been a powertul 
Prince: It may be » faid, indeed, - that 


he was General to fome Affyrian Mo- | 


march ; but that is -begging “the Que- 
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ftion; fince there is ‘nothing which can 
favourfuch an Affertion: in’ the Book -of 


Fudges. : B Ag ; 
But when the Affyrzaus and Babylonians 


| come:once to be mentioned in the fews/h 


Hiftory; they occurr in almoft every: Page 


of the O/d Yeftament: ‘There are frequent 
| Accounts: of . Pul,! Figlath-Pilefer, Shal- 
S) manezers:\Sennacherib, : Efar-haddon,  Ne- 
| -uchadvezzar;» Evil-merodach, Belfbazzar ; 
} andi who! not? But thefe Kings lived 
|) within:a;narrow Compafs of Time ;*the 


oldeft, of them -but:.a -few Ages before 
Gyruse: This: would not: fuit with: that 


i), prodigious Antiquity: which they>chal- 
| dengéd» to. themfelves, 


The ‘Lruth «1s, 


| aHerodotus} owl: knew: nothing of) the 
| Matter, being filent, Crefras draws)up a 
_ new-Scheme of Hiftery-much more-pom- 
“pous; and from:him, or rather, perhaps; 
| from Berofus,.who' was Contemporary 
» with:Mavetbe, and. feems to’ haveicarried 
con-the fame ‘Defign for Chaldea, “which 
| Manetho, undertook for -Aigypt,! Diodorus 
| Sicidusj> 8 ompeius, Trogus, Eufebzus, Syu- 
| celus,.and, all the: Ancients that take:noe 


tice of the Affyrzan Hiftory, ‘have after- 
wards:copiedss::) 0) ow enw 
.. \Ctefias knew he; ‘fhould be ftraitned: to 
find,Employment; for fo. many: Kings for 
MGGC! Years 5 and) fo he fays, sees were 
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: : a 
little memorable after Semiramss’s Tinie: | 
As if it were probable that a great: Em. 


pire could lie full for above 2 M Years ; 


or that no Popular. Generals fhould wreft 
the Reins out of the Hands offuchdrowzy 
Maftersimall that time. No Hiftory but | 
this can give an Inftance of a Family that 
lafted for abovea M Yeats, without any — 


Interruption: And of all its Kings, not 


one is faid to Reign lefs than XIX, but_ 
fome LY Years. The Healthielt Race 
that ever was ‘heard of ; of whom) in | 
McCc Years, not one:feems to have died 


an untimely Death. If any Thing can 


be fhewed' like this \in any other Hiftory, - 


Sacred’ or Profane, it. will’ be! edfie to 


believe whatfoever is’ aflerted upon this | 


Subject. 


if therefore the Chaldean Learnivig was | 


no older than their Monarehy, ie was of 
no: great-iftandingy if compared withithe 


“Egyptian. The Account .of \Nebuthad- 


nezzars Dream, in’ the 1 Chapebt ‘of 


Daniel, fhews the ChaldawnMagicto have | 


beech .dowhright'Kimvery: 3 \“fince \Nebu. 
chaduézzar ‘might teafonably expect that 
thofe fhould tell! Hime’ what *his Dream 


was, who pretended to intekpretit’when — 
it wasitold them ; «both equally requiring 
# Super-natural Affiftance + “Wet “there lay | 


thicir’ chiefelt Strengths or; at leat, chey 
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faid fo : Their: other Learning is all loft. 
However, one ‘can hardly believe that it 
was ever very great, that confiders how 
little there remains of real: Value, that 
was learn’d from the Chaldeans. The 
Hiftory of Learning is not fo lamely con- 
veyed to us, but fo much would, in all 
probability, have efcaped the general 
Ship-wreck, as that, by what was faved, 
we might have been able to guefs at what 
was loft. Lae | 

(2.) That ifthe Learning of thefe Ancient 
Chald@ans came as near that of the Arabs 
as: their Countries did ; one may give as 


good a Judgment of the Extént of the 
) Arabian Learning; as of thé Chaldzan. 


Sir William Temple rightly ebferves, that’ 


| Countries ‘little ‘expofed: to Tavafions, 


gi) preferve: Knowledge better’ than’ others 
wef thatoare perpetually harrafled by a Fo- 
ide veign Enemy} and by confequence, what- 
vyle, Toever Learning the Arads had, they Kees 
4 untels:we fhould “fappofe that they loft it 
tye through Carelefnefsi" We never read of 
ue any Conquefts that pierced ito the Heart 
+e of Arabia the ET appy, \Mabomet’s Couti- 
vate trey,’ before the Beginning of the Saracen 
ie Empire. Ie is very ftrange therefore, i, 


dnoits Paflage through this ‘noble Coun- 
| trey, inhabited by a fprighitly, ingenious 


People, Learning, like Quick-ifver, fhould 


run 
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ran through,:and. leave: fo few of its In2. 
fluences behind it.» It is certain that the’ 
Arabs were not a} learnedPeople when; | 
they over-{pread Affas.So; that »when! 
afterwards» they) tranflated! the Grecian, 
Learning into their own Language, they 
had. but, little of their own, »which was; 
not taken. from thofe Fountains: ‘Their: 
Aftronomy and Aftrology was taken:from 
Prolemee, their Philofophy from Ariffotle;: 
their Medics from Galen ; and fo on 
Ariftotle and Euclid were ‘firtt tranflated — 
into Latin, from. Arabic. Copies. ;\sand) . 
thofe. Barbarous, Tranflations were the: 
only Elements upon which the Wefern: 
School-men and Mathematicians. built. If. 
they learn’d:any thing. confiderable ielfex’ 
where, it might. be Ghymiftry andial 
chymy from, the Egyptians 3 unlefs We; 
fhould fay that they tranflated Synefus, 
or Zofimus, or: fome, other Grecian Chy= 
mifts . Don L. ISVIGE 
Hence. it follows, that! the Arabs: bor-: 
rowed the.greateft part,,,at leaft, of their, 
Knowledge.from the Greeks, though they: 
had ,much..greater Advantages of Gom-s 
municating “with the more Eaftern’ Parts: 
of the World, than either Greeks or Romans || 
ever, had... ‘They. could. -have acquainted: | 
us with all. that was rare and valuable a-: | 
mongi{t thofe Ancient Sages. - The Saracen. 
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| Empire was under one Head in Almanzor’s 


Time, and wasthen almoft as far extended 
Eaftward as ever afterwards. His Sub- 
jects had a free Paflage, from the Zagus 
to the Ganges ;. and being united by the 
common Bond of the fame Religion, the 
Brachmans, {ome of whom did, in all pro- 
bability, embrace the Mahometan Faith, 
would not be fhy of revealing what they 
knew, to their Arabian Mafters. By this 
means, the Learning of the gyptzans, 
Chaldawans, Indians, Greeks and Arabs, 
yan in onecommon Channel. — For feveral 
Ages, Learning was fo much in fathion 
amongft them, and they took fuch care 
to bring it all into their own Language, 
that fome of the learnedeft Fews, Maimo- 
nides in particular, wrote in Araéic, as 


much as in their own Tongue. We 
| might reafonably therefore have expected 


to have found greater Treafures’ in the 


Writings of thefe learned Mabometans, 


than ever were difcoveréd before: And 
yet thofe that have been converfant with 
their Books, fay, that there is little to be 
found amongft them, which any body 
might not have underftood as well as 
they, if he had carefully ftudied the Wri- 
tings of their Grecian Mafters. There 
have been fo many Thoufands of Arabic 
and Perfic MSS, brought ovér into £z- 
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rope, that our learned Men can make-as 
good, nay, perhaps, a better Judgment 
of the Extent of their Learning, than can 
be made, at this diftance, of the Greek. 
There are vaft Quantities of their Aftro- 
nomical Obfervations in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and yet Mr. Greaves and Dr. £d- 
ward Bernard, two very able Judges, have — 
given the World no Account of any 
Thing out of them, which thofe Arabian 
Aftronomers, didnot, or- might not have 
learnd from Prolemee’s Almageft, if we fet | 
afide theit Obfervations which their Gre- 
cian Mafters. taught them to make ; 
which, to give them their due, Dr. Ber- 
nard commends, as much more valuable 
than is commonly believed, in a Letter | 
to Dr. Huntingdon, printed in the Phzlo- 
fophical Tranfactions, containing their Ob- 
fervations of the Latitudes of Twenty of 
the moft eminent of the Fixed Stars, 
We owe, indeed, to them alone the Way | 
of Counting by Ten Cyphers, afcending 
beyond Ten in a Decuple Proportion ; 
which is of unfpeakable Ufe in A/tronomical 
and Algebraical Calculations, and indeed, 
in all Parts of Arithmetic. The Ufe of 
Chymiftry in Phyfic, together with fome 
of the moft confiderable Chymical Pre- 
parations, which have led the Way to 
moft of the late Difcoveries that have 
| been 
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Ancient and Modern Léarning. 
been made in that Art, and in Natural 


_ Philofophy by its means, have been unani- 


moufly afcribed to the Arabs by thofe Phy- 
ficians that have ftudied their Books (2). 
Though, in ftriétnefs, the whole Arabiat 
Learning, with all their Inventions, what, 
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(i) Vid, 
Morhofit 

Epift, ad 
Langelt- 


and how great foever they were, may be 


reckoned as Modern, according to Sir Wil- 
liam. Temple's Computation. But I have 
in this whole Difpute confined my felf to 
Moderns, in the ftricteft fence of the word; 
and have only argued from what has been 
done by the learned Men of thefe two 
laft Ages, after the Greeks brought their 
Learning along with them into Jta/y, uport 
the Taking of Conftantinople by the Zurks. 
So that the Arabs are Ancients here; and 
what has been faid already, evidently 
proves that the Old Arabian Learning 
could never be any one of thofe Foun- 
tains from whence the Grecian might have 
been drawn, and confequently can never 
be urged as fuch by thofe who give an 
Account of the Hiftory of Learning. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of the Learning of the Ancient In- 
dians and Chinefes. 


E are now arrived in our Paflage 
| Eaftward as far as the Zndies, 


where the firft Springs of that Léarning 
which afterwards flow’d always Weft- 
ward, arofe. hither? Pythagoras is {aid 
to have gone, and tohave fetch’d from 
thence his ‘celebrated Doétrine of the 
Tranfmigration of Souls, which he taught, 
and is now believed by the Modern Bra- 
mines as it was the Opinion of the 
Brachmans of old. 

We have very little if any Account 
of thefe' Zedian Philofophers before Alex- 
ander the Great; who extended his Con- 
quefts' as far as the River Jrdus. His'Hi- 
ftorians acquaint us with a Set of Philo- 
fophers in' that Countrey, who practifed 
great Aufterities themfelves, and taught 
others that Wifdom lay in living upon a 
little, in Abftaining from almoft all forts 
of Natural Pleafures, and Promoting the 
Profperity and Welfare of the reft of 
Mankind. The Defcription that Strabo 
gives us of them, out of Mega/thenes, 
Oneft- 


| 
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Oneficritus and Ariftobulus, which is very 
well. Abridged by SirW. Z. is the Fulleft 
and moft Authentic that we have. And 
that the Body of it may be True, is pro- 
bable from the Accounts of their Succef- 
fors the Bramines, which are given us by 
Monfieur Berzer, and Abraham Roger, 
who lived many Years among them, and 
made it their Bufinefs to collec their 
Opinions with all the Exactnels they 
could. 

The fuperftitious Care which thefe 
People take to follow the Cuftoms, and 
propagate the Opinions of their Anceftors, 
be they never fo abfurd and {fenfeledfs, plain- 
ly fhews that they would have preferved 
their Learning with equal Care, had there 
been any of it to preferve. They keep 
a Collection of the wife Sayings of one 
Barthrouherri, which Monfieur Roger has 
given us a Taft of, but fuch miferable 
Stuff for the generality, that one cannot 
read thern without fmiling at the Simpli- 
city of thofe that can admire them. They 
woud not fhew Monfieur Roger their 
Book of the Law, which they pretend 
to be fent from God; but by the Account 
which his Bramine Doctor gave of it, 
it is only an abfurd Hiftory of the fabu- 
lous Succeffions of their Deities, and as 
abfurd a Colleétion of fuperftitious Cere- 
| re be 4 monies, 
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monies, by which they were to be Wore — 
Shipped. Their Doétrine of the Zranfmi- 
gration of Souls, which Pythagoras firk 
taught in the Weft, is a precarious idle 
Notion, which thefe befotted Zzdians'do | 
fo blindly believe, that they are afraid — 
of killing a Flea or a Loufe, for fear of 
difturbing the Soul of one of their An- 
ceftors. “Though at the fame time they 
{cruple not to force Multitudes of poor 
filly Women, and fometimes too, full fore 
againft their Wills, to burn themfelves 
alive with their deceafed Husbands Bodies, 
under a Pretence of their being ferviceable 
to them in another World, though they 
aré far from having any Affurance that 
their Husbands will there ftand in need 
of them. Can we believe that there is a 
generous Spirit refiding in a People, who 
have now for MM or MMM Years placed 
the higheft degrees of Sanétity and Pru- 
dence in half-{tarving themfelves, and 
depriving themfelves of the lawful Con- 
veniencies of Life? Yet thefe were the 
chiefeft_ Employments of the Ancient 
Brachmans, as they are ftill of the Mo- 
dern Bramines. 

So that there is Reafon to fear that 
the Stories of the extraordinary Wifdom 
of the Ancient Brachmans are in a great 
meafure fabulous, becaufe in the idle and 


bigotted 
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tie!) bigotted part’ of the Narrative they do 


tani, 
lf fr 
US ie 
ake) the Brachman’s in Alexander's time, which 
i) is all gathered into a Body by 
) Sir Edward Byfbe Ck), he will 
§) find that the Accounts which 
+} come the neareft to the Foun- 


elves | 
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{o particularly agree with the Modern 
Bramines ; and alfo, becaufe if one con- 
falrs what the Ancients have recorded of 


tain, have lefs in them of the 
Romance, (/) and that their 
Hiftorians have expatiated 
and flourifh’d more, as they 


(k) Palladius de Genti- 
bus Indie,¢x Bragmanibus, 
Edit. Bifiei, Lond. 1665, 


(1) Let but any Man 
compare Strabo and Pal- 


- Jadius together, and he 


will fee the difference, 
though *tis plain they 
relate to the fame Time, 


were at the greater diftance. 

For, upon comparing what all thofe Au- 
thors there quoted have faid, I am en- 
clinable to believe, that all we know of 
the Ancient Brachmans, is due to the Ac- 
counts which Alexander's Companions 


have given us. 
But let us enter into Particulars. Sir W.7. 


tells us, out of Strabo, (m) “ That their (m) Lib, 
5 


“ Opinions in Natural Philofophy, were, 
that the World was Round ; that it had 
“ 4 Beginning, and wowd have an End, 
“ but reckoned both by immenfe Periods 
“ of Time; that the Author of it was a 
% Spirit, or a Mind that pervaded the 
“ whole Univerfe, and was diffufed through 
all the Parts of it ; and that they held 
the Tran{migration of Souls, and fome 
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“ufed Difcourfes -of Infernal Manfions, | 
(7) Ef, “ in many. things like thofe of Plato,” On fh 
me' Whether, Mega/thenes, from whom Strabo fl 
takes all this Account, has not made it 


L 

a little more beautiful than he ought; I |) & 

very much queftion, fince Monfieur Ber: — cl 

©} Voyagesy nzer fays, (2) That the Bramines believe, ul 
Tom, 3. 


pag. 128... Lat the Barth is Flat, and Ti riangular, ||| 
Edit. Eng. “ with feveral Stories, all differing in 
” Beauty, Perfeétion and Inhabitants, each 

" of which is encomypafled, they fay, by 

“its Sea; that one of thefe Seas is of || “4 
"Milk, another of Sugar, the third of | |\ ‘4 

“ Butter, the fourth of Wine, and fo forth - 

~ fo that. after one Earth there comes a ‘f 

“ Sea, and after a Sea an Barth, and fo | 

" on to feven, beginning from |) ‘4 

Seatac) Someire (9), Sthich in 
place in the miditof the the midft of thefe Stories : ti 
Earth, That the firft Story, which |) « 
(C4) The Semi-Gods 3 is at the foot of Someire, — “ 
ot the Bramines. hath Deuta’s (g) for its In- mi 
“ habitants which are very M4 

* Perfect ; that the fecond contains “fh 
“ likewife Deura’s, but le perfet ; and "«h 
“fo of the reft, ftill leflening the Per- “ 
“ fection to the feventh, which, they fay, , 
"4S ours, that is, of Men far lefs Per- 
" fect than all the Deuta’s - And, laftly, 
“ That this. whole Maf is fuftained Thy 
“upon the Heads of divers Elephants, 
Oe a ae | “which 
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\ “which when they ftir, caufe an Earth- 
\}} “ quake.” Upon all this, and abundance 


i‘ more: of the like nature #n Aftronomy, Ht 
| Anatomy, Medicine, and Phyfte's, which al 
41!) feemis»to be the true Oriental Doctrine, a 
Bi. confonant to thofe noble Difcoveries iat ai 
liis}) which are in (r.)’Monfieur Roger’s Hiffory age aa 
ar, | of the: Lives and Mayners of the Bramines, dy des Mo- i | 
§ 0) MonGeur Bernier makes this.Remark ; «rs 4s i 
cil! (5) “AN thefe ftrange Impertinencies, Mal 
|| which I have had the patience to relate, (s) Pag: i | | 
Sa)| “ have often made me think,’ that if zhey aa i) 
u o ““ be thofe famous Sciences of the An-’ | i 
otis) | “ cient Brachmans of the Indies, very | 
isa}) “* many have been deceived. in the great a 
mh}) “ Opinion they’ entertained of them. ie) 
on} “* For. my part, Ican hardly. believe it, | 
it |} “ but that I find the Religion of the Jz- a 
is:)) “ dians to be from immemorial Times ; ) if 
yuh} “that "tis written in the HYanfcrit Lan- Bi 
veit,§\ “ guage, which cannot but be very an- | i 


bl-§) “cient, fince its Beginning is unknown, 
veyt| “and ’tis a dead Language, not under- Ve 
tans}} ““f{tood but by the Learned ; that a# 1a 
-adf| “ their Books are only written in that | 
e-§| “* Tongue : all which are as many Marks | 
yly,f| ““ of a very great Antiquity.” This, by . - | in 
Pe.§| the way, contutes the Opinion of thofe (4) ap ae ee 
ill, }, who make the Jnvdian Learning to be all zy, p. 
inl | ‘Lraditionary ; for not only their Re- '7 Re 
ts} ligious, but their Profane Knowledge ra 
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lect. 


cannot but take notice of, becaufe it is 
a very Philofophical one, and has been 


the prefent Age, who built their Hypo- 


have been made in that admirablé Art : 

I fhall fet it down in Monfieur Bernier’s 
<u) doi? words ; (4) “ The Seeds of Plants and 
79 47% « Animals are not formed anew, but were 

“ contrived in the firft Produétion of the 
“ World , and difpenfed abroad every 
* where, and mixed in all things; and that 
they are not only potentially but actual- 
‘ly the very and entire Plants, and Ani- 
mals, though fo fmalJ, that their: Parts 
cannot be diftinguifht, but when put 
into a convenient Womb, and there 
nourifht, they extend themfelves and 
encreafe: So that the Seeds of an Apple 
“and Pear-Tree, are alittle, entire, and 
“ perfect Apple and Pear-Tree, having all 
“ its Efential Parts ; And fo the Seeds 
“of an Horfe, an Elephant, a Man, &c. 
~ are a little Horfe, a little Elephant, a lit- 
“ tle Man, in which there wants nothing 
“but the Soul and Nourifhment to make 
* them appear what they are.” 


one 


too, is all written in this AYanfcrit Dia- | 

Yet one Notion of thefe Bramines } : 
with probability ftarted and defended: by 
fome of the moft curious Anatomifts of | 


thefis upon:'the lateft Difcoveries which — 
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"maintained by a Leeuwenhoeck, or a Mal- 
fieur Bernier aflures us, (w) wnderftands () Pag. 


| nothing ‘upon that Subject but what is im- 
pertinent. ad it been the Refult of 


Notions of equal Subtilty among thefe 
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This Opinion feems rather to have been 


pighius, than by an Indian, who, as Mon- 


nothing at all of Anatomy, and can [peak 166 


‘Thought and Meditation, founded upon 
proper Premifes, which. muft be the Ef 
fects of many and repeated Obfervations, 
one might juftly have looked for, and 
would infallibly have found many other 


Bramines ; which though erroneous, (and 
fo, perhaps, may this be,) yet could not 
have been made by any but Skilful Men. 
Such Difcoveries likewife would have 
obliged us to have entertained a very ho- 
nourable Notion of the Learning of the 
Ancient Brachmans ; becaufe, though they 
might have been Modern, in comparifon of vey 
thofe Ancient Times, yet they might not a 
alfo, for ought we knew, and confequent- | 
ly might have been challenged to thofe An- Hi 
cient Philofophers by their Modern Cham- i 
pions. But when, amidft a vaft variety i 
of wild and phantaftical Opinions, a Man te 
meets with one or two which ftand alone We 

by themfelves, without any thing that ih 
appears to have raifed or confirmed them, "| 
he ought’ not prefently to conclude, that at 
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the Philofophers who maintain. them are : 
Wife and Learned Men, though once, per- } 
haps, or twice, Quod nequit Ingenium, Cafus | 


fecit. 


By this time, I am. afraid I fhall be. 


thought as Tedious.as an /ri/h 7, ale-teller, 


fit only. to lull my Reader afleep: But 


there .is but, one Stage more left; and 
though it isa great Way off, yet it may | 
be eafily reached upon Paper, and then | 
will be as eafily difpatched. For China, | 


| 


we are told, is a charming Countrey, and | 


therefore moft proper to be thought upon 
at the End of a tedious Difcourfe. 


Sir Wiliam Temple knows very well, : 


that the whole Chinefe Hiftory depends 


upon the fole Authority of Martinius, and 


thofe Miffionaries who publifhed Confucius 
lately at Paris. Martinius (x) tells his 
Reader, that he was obliged to learn 


Sixty Ihoufand independent Chara@ers | 


before he could read the Chinefe Authors 
with eafe. This is, without all doubt, an 
excellent Method to propagate Learning, 
when Eight or Ten sf the beft Years of a 
Man's Life muft be pent in learning to 
Read.. The moft confiderable Specimen 
of Chinefe Learning that we have, is in 
the Writings of Confucius ; which, if 
F. Couplet and his Companions had printed 


under their own Names, ( y) thofe Rules 


and 
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and Inftrudtions difcourfed of with great 
|| CompafS of Knowledge, Excellence of Senfe, 
')| Reach of Wit, iMuftrated with Elegance of 
Stile, and Aptne[s of Similitudes and Ex- 
amples, would foon have been called an 
incoherent: Rhapfody of Moral Sayings, 
| with which good Senfe and tolerable Ex- 
perience might have furnifhed any Man, 
1} as well as Confucius. 
If the Chinefes think every part of 
|| Knowledge, but their own Confucian E- 
| thics, ignoble and mechanical, why are 
the European Miffionaries fo much re- 
fpected for their Skill in Medicine and 
So much Knowledge in 
Mathematics as will but juft ferve an 
| Almanack-maker, will do their Bufinefs. 
| F. Verbieft fays, in a Letter printed fome 
| Years fincein the Philofophical Tranfattions, 
| That the Honours which were paid him 
in the Emperor's Court, were in a great 
-meafure owing to his Teaching the Em- 
peror to find the Time of the Night by 
the Fixed Stars, and an Aftrolabe : This 
fhews that the Chivefes were but meanly 
skilled in thefe Things ; and it is probable, 
| that thofe who are ignorant of fuch ordi- 
nary Matters, feldom carry their Specu- 
lations to a much greater Height. 
~ Martinus and Trigautius, who ‘lived 
long in China, were able fully to inform 


_ Mathematics ? 
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the World of the Extent of the Chinefe |\\i 
Knowledge ; and the Pains which Mar. 
tinius has taken to write the Hiftory, and — 
to ftate the Geography of that mighty 
Empire, is a fufficient Indication of his 
great Willingnefs to advance its Reputa- : 
tion in Europe. The Chinefes are certainly | 
a fagacious and induftrious People, and 
their Skill in many Mechanical Arts fhew 
them to be fo; fo that if they had ever _ 
applied themfelves to Learning in good 
earneft, and that for near fo long a Time, 
as their Hiftory pretends to, there is no 
Queftion but we fhould have heard much | 
more of their Progrefs. And therefore, | 
whatfoever can be faid of Chinefe Know- 
ledge, can never be of any weight, as 
long, as fmall Skill in Phyfc and Mathe- 
matics thall be enough to protect the Ex- 
rop@an Miflionaries in a Court where they 
themfelves are efteemed the greateft Scho- 
lars, and honoured accordingly. a 
But the Chinefe Phyfic is wonderfully 
commended by Dr. Voffus and Sir Wil 
(z) Pag. lzam Temple (z): The Phyficians excel in 
_ 77918 the Knowledge if the Pulfe, and of all fimple 
Medicines, and go little further: Neither 
need they ; for in the firf, they are fo 
skilful, that they pretend not only to tell 
by it, how many &Zours or Days a fick 
Man may laft ; but how many Tears a Man 
in 
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el) ze perfect feeming Health may. lives im 
I. cafe. of no Accident or Violence ; and b 
Wy Szmples, they pretend to relieve all Difeafes 
bi ¢hat Nature will allow to be cured. What 
| this boafted Skill is, may be feen in the 
bit) | little Tracts of the Chinefe Phyftc, pub- 


ily) lifhed by Andrew Cleyer (a) ; but becaufe (+) Speci- 


men Media 


ial| not very pleafant to read, J fhall give a 
sol} fhort Specimen of them, by which one 
ime} | may judge of the reft. 

sno) . The moft Ancient Chinefe Difcourfe of 


ands! few will, in all probability, have patience cine sini. 


hey}! to go through with them, fince they are si Fran 
cof. 1682. 


Quarto. 


wcll | Phyftc, entituled, Nuy Kim (4), gives this (5) Ibid. 
foe, Account of the Production of our Bodies, P48-%s 


ioe, and of the Relation of the feveral Parts, 
i0| with the Five Elements : 
w.|  * Out of the Eaftern Region arifes the 
Bvt! * Wind, out of the Wind Wood, or Plants, 
thee, < out of Wood Acidity, from thence. the 
iy) * Liver, from the Liver the Nerves, from 
-*them the Heart :: The Liver. is gene- 
‘ rated the Third in Order, and perfected 
Wilt) ‘the Eighth: The Spirits of the Liver, 
Jae ‘as they relate to the Heaven ( the Air ) 
fin “are Wind ; as Wood in the Earth, .as the 
het| ‘ Nerves in our Bodies, fo is the Liver in 
» (a. ‘the Limbs: Its Colour is Blue, andi{ts 
it, * Ufe and Adtion is to.move the Nerve) : 
kk _ © The Eyes are the Windows of the Liver ; 
Ww) © its Taftis acid, its Paflion or Affection is 
| ‘ Anger ; 
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* Anger: Anger hurts the Liver, but Sor- 


‘row and Compaffion conquer Anger, | 
* becaufe Sorrow ‘is the’ Paffion of the | 


‘ Lungs, and the Lunes are Enemies to 


* the Liver : Wind hurts the Nerves, but — 
* Drought, the Quality of the Lungs, con- | 


" quers Wind : Acidity hurts the Nerves, 
‘ but Acrimony, or that tharp Taft which 
* is proper to the Lungs, conquers Acidity, 
‘ or Metal Conquers Wood. 
" Out of the Southern Region arifes 
‘Heat, out of Heat Fire, out of Fire Bit- 
* ternefs: From it the Heart is senerated, 
* thence the Blood ;' out of Blood comes 
“the Spleen, or Earth out of Fire; the 
* Heart governs the Tongue ; that which 
“is Heat in Heaven, Fire upon Earth, 
* Pulfation in the Body, is the Heart in 
* the Members: Its Colour is Red, has 
* the Sound of Laughing ; its Viciffitudes 
* are Joy and Sorrow ; the Tongue is its 
* Window, its Tat Bitternefs, its Paffion 
‘Joy; too much Joy hurts the Heart ; 
* but Fear, the Paffion of the Reins, which 
* are Enemies to the Heart, conquers Joy : 
‘ Heat hurts the Spirits, but Cold con- 
 quers Heat : BitternefS hurts the Spirits, 
* but Saltnefs of the Reins conquers Bitter- 
“hefS, or Water quenches Fire. The Heart 
" is generated the Second in Order, and is 


* perfected the Seventh. 


* Out 
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‘ny © Moifture ; out of that Earth ; out of 
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‘ Earth Sweetnefs ; from Sweetnefs com- 
‘ eth the Spleen, Flefh from that, and the 
“Lungs from Flefh : The Spleen governs 
“the Mouth; that which is Moifture in 
‘ the Heaven, is Earth in Earth, Flefh in 


‘| the Body, and the Spleen in the Mem- 
city? | ‘ bers : Its Colour is Yellow ; it has the 
| £ Sound of Singing ; its Window is the 
|‘ Mouth, its Taft is fweet, its Paffion is 


‘ much Thoughtfulnefs: Thoughtfulnefs 
‘hurts the Spleen, but Anger conquers 
‘ Thoughtfulnefs : Moifture hurts Flefh, 


» * but Wind conquers Moifturc: Sweetnefs 


* hurts Flefh, but Acidity conquers Sweet- 
“nefs: Ina word, Wood conquers Earth, 


“or the Liver the Spleen. The Spleen is 


'“ generated the Fifth in Order, and is per- 
|“ teéted the Tenth. 


“ Out of the Weftern Region arifes 
“Drought: Thence come Metals, from 
‘them comes Sharpnefs, out of that are 
‘ the Lungs, out of the Lungs comes Skin 
‘and Hair, out. of Skin and Hair come 
‘the Reins; the Lungs govern the No- 
* ftrils: That which is Drought in the 
‘ Heaven (or Air) is Metal in the Earth, 


© Hair and Skin inthe Body, and Lungs, 


‘inthe Members: Its Colour is Whitith, 
“has the Sound of Weeping ; its Win- 
M “dows 
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' dows are the Noftrils, its Taft is fharp, 
* its Paffion is Sorrow: Sorrow hurts the 
“ Lungs, but Joy conquers Sorrow : Heat 
“hurts the Skin and Hair, but the Cold 
‘ of the Reins conquers Heat : Sharpnef 
“hurts the Skin and Hair, but Bitternefs 
" conquers Sharpnefs, ‘The Lungs are ge- 
“ nerated the Fourth in Order, and are 
* perfected the Ninth. 

" Out of the Northern Region arifes 
* Cold, out of Cold comes Water, thence 
* Saltnefs, thence the Reins, thence the 
“ Marrow of the Bones, thence tlie Liver. 
* The Reins govern the Ears ; that which 
" is Cold in the Air, Water in the Earth, 
* Bones in the Body, is Reins in the Mem- 
“bers: Its Colour is Blackith, has the 
* Sound of Sobbing ; its Windows are the 
* Ears, its Taft is Saltnefs, its Paflion is Fear: 
' Fear hurts the Reins, but Thoughtful- 
* nefs conquers Fear : Cold hurts the Blood, 
“but Drought conquers Cold: Saltnefs 
“hurts the Blood, but Sweetnefs con- 
" quers Saltnefs. The Reins are genera- 
* ted the Firft in Order, and perfected the 
* Sixth. 

The Miffionary who fent this Account 
to Cleyer a Phyfician at Batavia, was 4- 
fraid (c) that it would be thought ridi- 
culous by Europ@ans ; which Fear of his 


pag.27. feems to have been well grounded. Ano- 


ther 


a ee 
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: ih thet who lived long in Chima, wrote alfo (2 Hand- 


te an Account of the Chinefe Notions of the jcpiam 
(ye, Nature and Difference of Pulfes, which principia 
mgh) he (d) profefles that he would not under- a ooftve 
take to prove by European Principles. titus pro- 

Oné may judge of their Worth by the 4nda.ibid. 
2) following Specimen (e) : (25 Ibid. 

| * The Chinefes divide the Body into pag. 3, 4 
| © Three Regions: The Firft is from the 


thy) © Head’ to the Diaphragm : The Second 
tk ‘from thence to the Navel, containing 
A _ © Stomach, Spleen, Liver and Gall, and 


wit the Third to the Feet, containing the 
nid) < Bladder, Ureters, Reins and Guts. To 
| © thefe Three Regions, they affign Three 
i _ © forts of Pulfes in each Hand. The up- 
‘TS © permoft Pulfe is governed by the ra- 


te * dical Heat, and is therefore in its own 
nj “Nature overflowing and great. The 
ful 


| * lowermoft is governed by the Radical 
i Moifture, which lies deeper than the 
1) reft, and is like a Root to the reft of 
Wl “the Branches: The middlemoft lies be- 
tt ~“tween them both, partakes equally of 
itt * Radical Heat and Moifture, and an{wers 

* to the middle Region of the Body, as 
wl} “the uppermoft and lowermoft do to 
8!) “the other two. By thefe Three forts of 
i * Pulies, they pretend to examine all forts 
IS) © of Acute Difeafes, and thefé alfo are 
it © examined Three feveral Ways: Difeafes 
M & * im 
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"in the Left-Side are {hewn by the Pul- 
‘ fes of the Left-Hand, and. Difeafes in 
‘the Right-Side by the Pulfes of the 
* Right. fH 

It would be tedious to dwell any longer 
upon fuch Notions: as thefe, which every 
Page in Cleyer’s Book is full of’: The Ana- 
tomical Figures annexed to the Tradts, 
which alfo were fent out of China, are fo 
very whimfical, that.a Man would almoft 
Eelieve the whole to be a Banter, if thefe 
Theories were not agreeable to the occa- 
fional Hints that may be found in the Tra- 
vels of the Miflionaries. ‘This, however, 
does no Prejudice to their Simple Medi- 
cines, which may, perhaps, be very admi- 
rable, and which a long Experience may 
have taught the Chine/es to apply with 
great fuccefs ; and it is poffible that they 
may fometimes give not unhappy Guefles 
in ordinary Cafes, by feeling their Patients 
Pulfes : Still this is little to Phyfic, as an 
Art ; and however, the Chinefes may be 
allowed to be excellent Empiricks, as 
many of the We/t-Indian Salvages are, 
yet it cannot. be believed that they can 
be tolerable Philofophers ; which, in an 


Enquiry into the Learning of ‘any Na- 
tion, is the firft Queftion that is to be 
confidered, 


Thus 
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Thus I have taken a fhort View of the 
Learning of the Eaft. ~ Sir W.7. is not 
the only Man who: has’ afferted’ great 
things concerning it. Other Men, to 
ftrengthen ‘their particular _Hypothetes, 
have exalted it as muchas he: Of all 
thefe, few have taken greater Pains than 


Dr. Burnet who. having given: us a Cf) Arches 
(f)» 55 olog. Philo- 


foph. 


new Theory of the Creation and the De- 
luge, was obliged to examine into the Tra- 
ditions of the oldeft Nations, efpecially 
thofe which pretended moft to ancient 
Monuments of their own Extraction, and 
the Origination of Mankind. If his En- 
quiries have not proved what he particu- 
larly defigned they fhould, which was, the 
attefting to the Truth of his own Hypo- 
thefes; yet they have proved an almoft 
univerfal Tradition of the World’s being 
once made out of a Chaos, with ma- 
ny other Points,.which do exceedingly 
ftrengthen our Belief of the Mofaical Hi- 
ftory. He ingenuoufly owns, that when 
once the Bufinefs came to downright Rea- 
foning, to raifing Principles, and drawing 
Conclufions from thofe Principles, the 
Greeks went very much beyond their 
Teachers ; and he does as good as con- 
fefs, that all the Barbaric Philofoply was 
either Traditionary or Superftitious. His 
Authority is of great Moment here, be- 
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caufe his Defign Jed him to make an Ac. 
curate Enquiry into thefe Things ; which 
Defign he has very carefully executed. 

Now, if the Philofophy of the Eaftern 
Nations was. all Zraditiouary, ‘tis plain 
their other Learning could” not be pro- 
found. For great Skill in Geometry, Aftro- 
nomy, Natural Hiftory, the Experimental 
part of Phyfic's, or Medicine, will natu- 
rally lead Men into Enquiries into the 
Caufes of the Phenomena which daily 
occurr. Thofe Enquiries will neceflarily 
produce Principles and Hypothefes; which 
Principles and Hypothefes, though for 
want of fufficient Light, they may be 
precarious and groundlefs, yea, fometimes, 
poflibly, abfurd and phantattical, yet will 
evidently fhew, that the Philofophers 
who devifed them, were Men of Search 
and Reafoning, of Knowledge and Ex- 
perience. 

The feveral Hypothefes of Ancient and 
Modern Philofophers, fince Hy pothefes 
have firft been introduced to account for 
the Phenomena of Nature, do plainly prove 
this Matter. The Ariftotelians, who folve 
all by a Mixture of the Four Elements, 
go upon Obfervations and Experiments, 
tuch as they are. The Ancient Chymifts, 
who found Salt, Sulphur and Mercury in 
all Mix'd Bodies, prove (as they api) 

ei ai 
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| their Hypothefis by Matter of Fact. So 


the more Modern ones ; fome of whom, 
compound every thing out of Acids and 
Alkali’s ; others join with the Corpufcu- 
larians, who folve all by the various Mo- 
tions of Minute Bodies. Still all thefe 
Seéts pretend Obfervation and Experience: 


| and the fucceffive Alteration of their Hy- 


potheles, fhews that their Stock of Know- 
ledge did proportionably encreafe. Where- 
fore, fince this has been the Conftanr, 


|| and is the Natural Method, we ought to 
conclude, that if the Barbaric Philofopby 


had been built upon fuch Foundations, it 


_ would have produced like Effects. 


Whereas Zradition, the Fountain of all 


| their Knowledge, is only the Effect of 
| Memory : And as it fhews, that there is 
_ no Inquifitive Genius (the Mother of all 
| Knowledge) in the People who content 
' themfelves with it, fo all Acquiefcence in 
it is utterly inconfiftent with great Pro- 


srefles in Natural Learning, of any fort, 
unlefs,perhaps,we fhould_ except Abftracted 


| Mathematics ; which too, whether they 
' need be excepted, may be juitly que- 
' f{tioned. 


If, indeed, the Traditions of the Eaft 


had comprehended a Syftem of Natural 


Knowledge, had given an Account of the 


| leading Phanomena of the Univerle, had, 
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in fhort, been any thing elfe but bare Me- 
morials, and thofe fhort, imperfect and 
obfcure, of what the World once was, 
and what it fhould hereafter be, they 
would be much more valuable for the 
prefent Purpofe, than any Conclufions 
made by the exaeft Reafoning poffible. 
They would then, as they ought, be 
efteémed as Revelations’ made by Hirn 
that made the World, and confequeritly, 
could beft tell in what Manner, and for 
what Ends and Purpofes he has created, 
and does preferve this Planetary Syftem in 
which welive. But fince this is not pre- 
tended to, and if it were, could’ not’ be 
made good, I cannot poflibly fee how 
thofe who allow the Greeks to have been 
the chief Advancers of Science as oppofed 
to Tradition amongtt the Ancients, can 
deny that Natural Learning, in every Par- 
ticular, was carried to 4° sreater height 
by them, than by any of the Oriental 
Nations. | S/R CHG 
It is therefore now high time to leave 
thofe Countries, in fomeof which there 
feems never to have been any folid Learn-. 
ing originally, and in the reft but the 
Beginnings of it, to come to Greece, as it 
fiood in the Age of Ariftorle, Theophraftus, 
Euclid, and thofe other Great Men, who, 
about the Time of Alexander the: Great, 
and 
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and afterwards, made fuch mighty Pro- 
grefles in almoft all Parts of real Learning. 
If, upon Enquiry, it fhall be found, that 
}| a Comparifon may be made between thefe 
Ancients and the Moderns, upon any 
'| Heads wherein Learning is principally 
'} concerned, which will not be to the Dit 
| advantage of the latter, then there needs 
| not any thing to be faid’ further. Whether 
| it can or no, is now to be enquired. = 


CHAP. XIII. 


1 Of Ancient and Modern Logic and 
, Metapbyjics. 


Ince all that has been faid in the Se- 
cond and Third Chapters, concerning 

the Ethics, Politics, Eloquence and Poefte 
of the Ancient Gracians, belongs to them 
in their moft flourifhing Ages, a great 
Part of the Subject Matter of this En- 
quiry has already been difpatched. The 
remaining Parts of their Knowledge may 
be reduced to thefe Four Heads: Logic, 
Metaphyfics, Mathematics and Phyfology. 
Logic 1s the Art of Reafoning ; but by it 
Men commonly underftand the Art of 
| Difputing, 
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Difputing, and making Syllogifms ; of |} 
Anfwering an Adverfary’s Objections dex- | 
teroufly, and making fuch others as cans | 
not eafily be evaded: In hort, of making 
a plaufible Defence, or ftarting probable 
Objections, for or againft any Thing. 
As this is taught in the Schools, it is cer- 
tainly owing to the Ancients : Ariffatle’s | 
Organum is the great Text by which Mo. — 
dern Logiczans have framed their Syftems; | 
and nothing, perhaps, can be devifed more | 
fubtile in that captious Art ( g), than | 
the Sophifms of the Ancient Stoics. But — 
as Logic is truly the Art of Reafoning 
juftly, fo as not only to be able to ex- 
plain our own Notions, and prove our 
own Affertions, clearly and diftinly , 
but to carry our Speculations further than 
other Men have carried theirs, upon the 
fame Arguments ; it has not only been 
much cultivated by Modern Philofophers, 
but as far purfued as ever it was by the 
Ancients : For hereby have the late En- 
quiries been made into Phyfical, Metaphy- 
ficaland Mathematical Matters, the Extent 
whereof is hereafter to be examined, 
Hereby the Ancient Mathematicians made 
their Difcoveries, and when they had 
done, they concealed their Art ; for, 
though we have many noble Propofitions 
of theirs, yet we have few Hints how they 


found 
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‘i'}\ found them out; fince the Knowledge of 
Nts) the fore-going Books in Euclid’s Elements 
Stu) is neceflary to explain the Subfequent, bur 
wn | is of little or no ufe to help us to find out 
Ch | any Propofitions in the fubfequent Books, 
him} | ( which are not immediate Corollaries 
‘Seal| from what went before) in cafe thofe 
itt) Books had been loft. Whether the Mo- 
Moh} derns have been deficient in this noble 
lems} | Part of Logic, may be feen by thofe who 
ito) wall compare Des Cartes’s Difcourfe of 
, thal | Adethod, Mr. Lock’s Effay of Flumane Un- 
buth| derftanding, and TZfchiruhaus’s Medicina 
ion) Mentis, , with what we have of the An- 
oaf| cients concerning the Art of Thinking. 
¢ wf) Such a Comparifon would not be to the 
ntl, Difadvantage of thofe Modern Authors ; 
tia for, though it may be pretended, that 
ute their Thoughts and Difcoveries are not 
‘beil| entirely new in themfelves, yet to us, at 
pest) leaft, they are fo, fince they are not im- 
ythe| mediately owing to ancient Afliftances, 
ef but to their own Strength of Thinking, 
ap. / and Force of Genius. And fince this Art 
tet 1s, indeed, the Foundation of all Know- 
nig ledge, IT ought to take notice, that my 
mii. Lord Bacon and Des Cartes were the two 
fll} Great Men, who both found fault with 
iy», the Logic of the Schools, as infuflicient of 
‘as © it felf for the great Defign of Logic, which 
Hey | is the Advancement of real Learning; and 
wld got 
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got Authority enough ‘to perfuade the | 


World, in a very great degree, that other 
Methods muft be taken, befides making 
Syllogifms, and ranking the Sorts’ of 
Things under Predicaments and Predica- 


bles, by thofe who would go much far- _ 


ther than their Predeceflors went before 
them. The true Ufe of the common 
Logic, being rather to explain what we 
know already, and to detect the Fallacies 


of our Adverfaries, than to find that out, 


of ‘which we before were ignorant. So 


that the Moderns have enlarged its Bot- 
tom ; and by adding that Defderatum 


which the Ancients either did not per- | 


fectly know, or, which is worle, did in- 


vidioufly conceal, namely, the Method of — 


Difcovering Unknown Truths, as Monfieur 
Tfchirnhaus calls it, have, if not made it 
perfect, yet put it into fuch a Pofture, 
as that future Induftry may very happily 
compleat it. 

Metaphyfics is properly that Science 
which teaches us thofe Things that are 
out of the Sphere of Matter and Motion, 
and is converfant about God, and Spi- 
rits, and Incorporeal Subftances. Of thef 
Dhings Plato and his Difciples wrote a 
great deal: They plainly faw, that fome- 
thing beyond Matter was requifite to 
create and preferve the Auguft Frame a 
Che 
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the World. If we abftract from Revelation, 
the Cartefians difcourfe more intelligibly 
concerning them, than any of the An- 


cients. So that tho” very many of their 


particular Notions, as alfo of F. Made- 
branche’s, M. Poyret’s, and other Modern 
Metaphyficians, are juftly liable to Excep- 
tion, yet the main Foundations upon 
which they reafon, are, for the moft part, 
real ; and fo, by confequence, the Super- 
ftructures are. not entirely fantaftical : 
And therefore they afford a vaft Number 
of Hints to thofe who love to apply their 
Thoughts that way, which are ufeful to 
enlarge Men’s Underftandings, and to 
uide their Manners. This, which 1s 
ftrictly true of the Modern Metaphyjics, 
is as much as can be faid of the Ancient : 
And becaufe a Comparifon cannot be 
made without reading their feveral Wri- 
tings, the fureft way to try the Truth 
of this Propofition, will be to read Plato 
and his Commentators ; and along with 
them, Des Cartes’s Meditations, Velthuy- 
fius de Initiis prime Philofophie, Male- 
branche’s Recherche de la Verité, Poyret's 
Cogitationes de Deo, and Myr. Lock’s Effay 


of Hlumane Underftanding, already men- 


tioned. This may be done, without un- 


dervaluing what the Ancients wrote upon 


thefe noble Subjects; And the Queftion 
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1s not, Whether they were Gréat Mey | fake 


But, Whether the Moderns have fuid any 
thing upon thefe Matters, without Copying out |\ ' 
of other Men's Writings > Which, anleg 
we will do them Wrehs, wé are boufid — 


to fay they have. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Ancient anil Modern Geounetry 


and Arithmetic. 


N the Method which I fet to my felf : 
in thefe Refiettions, I chofe to begin 


with an Enquiry into thofe Sciences whofé 
Fxtent is more liable to be contefted, and 
fo onwards, to thofe in which the Contio- 
verfie may more eafily be determined. 


Monfieur Perrault, who has not finithed | 


his Parallel, that I know of, took it for 


granted, that if the Prize were allowed | 


to the Moderns in Eloquence, in Poéhe, int 
Architecture, in Painting, and in Statuary, 
the Caufé would be given up in every 
thing elfe ; and he, as the declaréd Advos | 
cate for the Moderns, might go on trium-_ 
phantly with all the reft. Wherein, pot 
fibly, hé was not, in thé main, much mi- 
{taken. 


rem 
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i) ftaken. How he intends to manage the 
(i) remaining Part of his Para/el, I know not. 
til) I hall begin with Abjfratted Mathematics ; 
Wi) Both becaufe all its Propofitions are of 
Wii!) Eternal Truth, and befides, are the Ge- 
) nuife Foundations upon which all real 

| Phyfology mutt be built. 
The Method which J fhall follow is 
\ this: (1.) I fhall enquire into the State 
t of Ancient and Modern Mathematics, with- 
}) out any particular Application of the Pro- 
| perties of the feveral Lines and Numbers, 
ldt}) Surfaces and Solids, to Phyfical Things. 
(2.) I fhall enquire what New In{truments 
have been invented, or Old ones improved, 


ie 


7 
— 


Vet 


| fort has been, or may be, further enlarged. 
ae. (3-) Lthall enquire whether any Improve- 
jg, Ments have: been actually made of Natu- 
nue 742 Aiftory, and of any Phy/ico- Mathema- 
dn tical or Phyftcal Sciences, fuch as Aftro- 
ii, “omy, Mufic, Optics, Medics, and the like. 
_(4.) From all this, T thal endeavour to 
ye, Pals a Judgment upon the Ancient and 
i) Moderna Ways of Philofophizing concern- 
© ig Nature in general, and its principal 


‘ | Phanomena, or Appearances. 

ii TL begin with Geometry and Arithmetic, 
ul becaufe they are general Inftruments 
‘ _ whereby we come to the Knowledge of 
‘ | any of the abftrufeft Things in Nature ; 


: fince, 


), by which the Knowledge of Nature of any — 
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fince, as Plato faid of old, God always Geo | 
metrizes in all his Works. That this Com- | 
parifon might be the more exact, Idefired _ 
my Learned and Worthy Friend, Mr. fohn 
Craig, to give me his Thoughts upon this _ 
Matter : His own learned Writings upon 
the moft difficult Parts of Geometry, for 
fuch are the Quadratures of Curve Lines, 
will be fufficient Vouchers for his Skill in 
thefe Things. I fhall fet down what he | 
fays, in his own Words : 
* If we take a fhort View of the Geo-. 
: metry of the Ancients, it appears, that! 
* they confidered no Lines, except Streight 
* Lines, the Circle, and the Conic Seétions: | 
“As for the Spiral, the Quadratrix, the 
“the Conchoid, the Ciffoid, and a few o- . 
* thers, they made little or no Account 
‘of them.. It is true, they have given us 
"Many excellent and ufeful Theorems con- 
" cerning the Properties of thefe others, 
* but far fhort of what has been difcovered | 
‘fince. Thus, to inftance in the Quadra- 
‘ture of the Circle, which did fo much 
* excercife and perplex the Thoughts of 
* the Ancients ; How imperfect is that of 
* Archimedes, in comparifon of that exhi- 
“ bited by Van Ceulen >. And every body 
" knows how this is exceeded by the later 
" Performances of Mr. Newtor, and Mon- 
‘ ficur Letbnitz. Archimedes, with a great 


* deal 
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© deal’of Labour, has given us the exact 


© Quadrature of the Parabola ; but the Re- 
“ Gification of the: Parabolic Line, depen- 
‘ ding on the Quadrature of the Fiyperbola, 


£45 the Invention of this laft Age. The 


‘ rare Properties ‘of ‘the Cowic Sections, in 


| © the Reflexion and ‘Refraction of Light, are 
| ¢ the undoubted Difcoveries of thefe later 
© Times. Tt were ‘eafie 'to give more In- 


‘ ances of this nature, ‘but thefe’are fuf- 


© ficient to fhew how far the Modern Ma- 
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| € thématicians have out-done the Ancients, 


* in difcovering the nobleft and ufefulleft 
‘ Theorems, even of thofe few Figures 
‘ which they chiefly confidered. 

‘ Buvall this is nothing, in comparifon 


| © of that boundlefs Extent which the Mo- 


© dern’ Mathematicians have carried Geo- 
RUSE | 


“metry on to: Which confifts in’ their 


‘receiving into it all the Curve Lives in 


‘Nature, together with the <Area’s and 


© Solids that refult from them; by diftin- 


“suifhing them into certain Kinds and 
“Orders; by giving general Methods of 


-‘“deferibing them, of determining their 


“Tangents, their Lengths, their Area’s, and 
‘ the Solids made by the Rotation of them 
‘about their Axes. Add to all this, the 
“‘eeneral Methods that have been invented 
“of late for finding the Properties of a 
“sreat Number of thefe Curves, for the 
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“Advancement of Optics,, Méchaviesj-and 


“ other: Parts: of Phalofophy + And tet. any 
* Man ot: Senfe give thesPréference; toi the | 


“ Ancient Geometnyif\he cans ee 


“That the Ancients shad general Me | 


* thods. of Conftructing, alt plain Problems 


“ by.a freight Line anid a Circle, asallo all 
* Solid. Problems -by:-the helpi.of,a,Conie | 


* Section, is mofb certain: But -it;isias 
“ certain that here they topped; ancheould 
“go mo:further;: becaufe! they: would-not 
" receiveany Onder of Gurves beyond the 


" Conic Sections; wporsfame: nice Scrupus 
‘ lofity!in multiplying the Number of thé — 
" Poftulata, requifite-tothé> deferibing of | 


"them: :: Whereas the Moder: Geonteters, 
* patticularly the Retiowned:DesGartes; 
‘have! given general Rules, for! Conftrua- 
ing: alli Problems of thé Vt or -Vyte+De- 
gree. Which Method; if rightly: uinder- 


nw 


a 


*~ 


anv: Superior Orders) sieic: : 
‘How deficient: the Geometry- of the 
' Ancients ‘was: im thap Part which-related 
* to. the fioca Geometrica,, ts manifelt frem 
‘the Account that Pappas gives usvof that’ 
" Quettiom, about: which| Euclid -and?Apol- 
' lonzus wadefo many inefeaual Attempts: 
 ‘Eheo Solution: whtreof sve owe entirely 
‘to Mr. Lfaac Newton Gh). For itis evi- 
‘ gent; thar. Des: Cartes miftook: the: true 
| * Intent 


* ttood;. is: applicable tooalb Problems ‘of 


Ancient:and Modern Learning. 


‘intent: of the Ancients in this Matter. 
‘So that the Loca Solida is now one of 
‘the perfecteft Parts of Geometry’ that 
“we have, which before was one of the 
‘ moft confufed and defective. 

_* From comparing the Ancient and 
‘ Modern Geometry, I proceed to the 
‘ Gomparifon of thofe Arts to which we 
* owe the Improvements both of the one 
‘and the other. Thefe are chiefly Two, 
‘ Algebra, and the Method of Indivifibles. 
“As tothe latter of thefe, I fhall not ftand 
“to enquire whether Cavallerius was the 
‘ firft Inventor, or only the Reftorer of it. 
‘ TknowDn Walls (7) is of Opinion, that 
‘itisnothing bue the Ancients Method of 
‘ Bxhanftions, a little difguifed. » It is e- 
‘nough’ for your Purpofe, that’ by the 
‘ help of Cavallerius’s: Method, Geometry 
‘ has been more promoted in this laft Age, 
“than it was in all the Ages before. It 
“not only affords us neat and fhort De- 
“monftrations, but fhews us how to find 
© out the abftrufelt Theorems in Geometry. 
‘So that there has hardly been any cone 
‘ fiderable Improvement of late, which 
‘ does not owe its Rife to it; asany Man 


may fee, that confiders the Works of 


“ Cartes, Fermat, Yan’ Heuraet, Fluygens, 
< Neil, Wallis, Barrow, Mercator, Leibnitz, 
“and Newton. Archimedes’s Propofitions 
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"of the Properties of a Sphere, anda Cy- 
" linder, are fome of the eafieft Examples 
"of this Method. . How’ vaftly more cu- 
‘ rlous and more ufeful, Theorems have 
* been fince added. to Geometry , is 
‘ known to every one that. is converfant 
* in the afore-mentioned Authors ;_ efpe- 
* cially Mr. Newton, Leibnitz, and £duygens : 
‘To inftance in Particulars, » were. to 
" tran{cribe their whole Books and Trea 
* tifes, 

' Let us, in the next place, compare 
“the Ancient and Modern Algebra. That 
" the Ancients had fome kind of Algebra 
’ like unto ours, is the Opinion of feveral 
learned Writers of late: And it is eviz 
* dent-from the Seven remaining Books of 
" Diophantus, that it was brought toa con- 
* fiderable Length in his Time. » But how 
* infinitely fhort this was of that Algebra 
* which we now have, fince Vieta’s Time, 
‘will appear to any, one that confiders 
* the different Procefs of both. For; tho’ 
' Diophantus has given us the Solution of 
"a great many hard and knotty Arithme- 
‘tical Problems, yet the laft Step. of his 
* Refolution ferves only for one particular 
* Example of each Problem : So that for 
“ every new Example of the fame Que- 
" {tion, there muft be a new Procefs made 
* of the whole Aualyfis. Whereas, by our 

* Modern 
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k }) “Modern Algebra, the Analyfs of any 


' “one Cafe gives a general Canon for all 
“the infinite Cafes of each Problem ; 
‘whereby we difcover many curious 
_ “Theorems about the Properties of Num- 
“bers, ‘not to. be attained by Diophantus’s 


}| “Method ; this being the» peculiar: Ad- 
|| “vantage of. Specious Algebra; firft intro- 


| “duced:by Vera, and: wonderfully pro- 
“ moted by feveral': worthy Mathemati- 
| § cians:fince.’ Befide: this: intolerable Im- 
_ “perfection of thevAncient Algebra, ufed 
‘ by Diophantus; which required as many 

* different Operations as the Problem had 

_ “different Examples, ‘that is, infinite : all 
_“ which are included: in one general Solu- 
| “tion by the Modern Algebra ; there is 
| “this great Defect init, that:in Uxdeter- 
“mined Queftions,;. wich ate capable of 
| “innumerable Solutions, Diophantus’s Al- 
|“ gebra can: feldom find any more than 
© one; whereas, ‘by: the Modern .Algebra, 
“we can find innumerable, fometimes all 
_“inone Analyfis ; tho’ in many Problems 
“we are obliged. to re-iterate the Opera- 
‘tion for every, new Anfwer. This is 
|“ fufficient to let you fee, that (even in 
* the Literal Sence) our Algebra does infi- 

_ “ nitely exceed that of the Ancients.’ Nor 
* does the Excellency of our Algebra ap- 

* pear? lefs in the great Improvements of 
N 3 * Geome- 
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‘Geometry. The reducing all Problemsto 


‘ Analytical Terms, has given Rife:to thofé | 
‘ many excellent Methods whereby».we — 


‘ have advanced Geometry: infinitely be- 


‘ yond the Limits affigned to it bythe An- | 
“ cients. To this we owe, ( 1.) TheExpref | 
‘ fing ail‘ Curyes by Equations, whereby we | 


‘ have aiView of thew Order, proceeding 
‘ graduallyioon) 27 biufinitam. 
* Method of; Conftrudting’ all: Problems 
“of any Affignable: Dimention’s: whereas 
* the Ancients ‘never’ exceeded: the Third: 


“Nay, rom the: Account which Pappus 
“ gives» us) ofthe: afore-mentioned: Que- | 
* {liom;itt is .evident,2that the Ancients — 


* could :goiono) further than Cubic! Equa- 


“ tions:) For he faysiexprefly, they knew | 


* not whatito:make’ of the continual Mul- 
* tiplication of any Number of Lines more 
“than Three; they:hadino Notion of it. 


“(3:)pxDhe Method of: Meafuring ‘the | 


* Area's of many Infinities of Curviinear 
“ Spaces \p:iwhereas Archimedes laboured 
“ withpreat Difficulty; and wrote a -par- 
ticular *Treatife ‘of: the Quadrature of 
only one Ck), which isthe fimpleft and 
“ eafieftin Nature» (4) ‘The Method of 
* Determining the Tangents of albGeome- 
* tric Curve Lines ; whereas the Aiiciénts 
‘went no further: than in Determining 
* the Tangents: of the Circle and: Conic 

nasa * Bi CoM. te © Sections, 


¢ 
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| } SeCtionas. (4) The Method of Deter- 
“anining the Lengths of an infinite Num- 


. ber of Curves 5 whereas: the Aincients 
“ould never meaftiré the Length: of one. 
{f P Yhould defeend to Particulars, the 


|) “ime would fail me. “As our Algebra, 

| Ce & . t. f 
(), fo” alfo our Common Arithmetic is prodi- 
| “pioufly more perfed than theirs’; ‘of 
| “whieh, Decimal “Arithmetic and Loga- 
| © rithms aré fo; evident a Proof, that 1 
| ¥ néed fay no more about it. | 


{would ‘not be thought, however, 
‘ to have any Defign to fully the Reputa- 


tion of thofe Great Men, Conon, Archz- 
| © medes, Euclid, Apollonius, &c. who, it 
| “they had lived to enjoy our Affiftance, 
| as we now do fome of theirs, would, 
| £ queftionlefs, have ‘been the greateft Or- 
| © naments of this Age, as they were defer- 
| f vellly the greateft Glory of their awn.’ 
| Thus far. Mr. Crazg. 


Thofe that have the Curiofity to fee 


'fome of thefe Things proved at large, 
' which Mr. Craig has contracted into. one 


View, may be amply fatisfied in Dr. Wal- 
lis's Fiiftory. of Algebra, joined» with. Ger- 
hard Voffius’s Difcourfes De Scientns Ma- 
thematicw. 

It rhuft not here’be forgotten, that Ab- 


| ftracted Mathematical Sciences were ex- 


ceeditigly valued by the ancienteftPhilo- 
woe ON fophers ; 
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fophers):, None, that I-know of, expreffing 
a Contempt of them but Epicurus, ‘howe 
all did not ftudy them alike... Plato is faid | a1 
to have written over the Door of his Aca- || ¢ 
demy,, Let no Man enter here, who does \\ fit 
not underftaud Geometry... None of all the. pl 
learned Ancients has. been more extolled \\ om 
by other: learned Ancients, than Archi- |) ef 
medes.. So that, if in thefe Things the || | 
Moderns, have made fo great a Progrefs, || \ 
this affords a convincing Argument, that |) ii 
it was not want of Genius which obliged |} wi 
them to ftop at, or. to come behind the ‘}} tt 
Ancients in any thing elfe. | 


j 
| 


a ae 


CHAP. XV. i 


Of feveral Inftruments invented by || li 
the Moderns, which have helped | te 


to advance Learning. 


¥_¥ Aving now enquired into the State vee 
of Mathematics, as they relate to | ty 
Lines and Numbers in general, Tam next || 


to goto thofe Sciences whichconfiderthem || ¢, 
, | as they are applied to. Material Ji hings. Dr 
Sin But thefe being of feveral Sorts, and of a lf 
| anal Vatt Extent, taking in no lefs than the |) & 


whole 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 


“| whole Material World, it ought to be ob- 


*S)) ferved, that they cannot be brought to 


Mh any great Perfection, without Numbers 
408) of Tools, or Arts, which may be of the 
‘ts! fame Ufe as Tools, to maké the Way 
ty plain to feveral Things, which other- 
ilk) vite, without their:Help, would be inac- 
inti) “ eeffible. 
itt) ..Of thefe Tools, or Inftruments, fome 
uth!) swere anciently invented, and thofe Inven- 
tu) tions were diligently purfued : Others are 
ind}! wholly new. » According to’ their Ufes, 
itt’) they may be ranged under thefe ‘Two Ge- 
neral:Heads :\ ( 1.) Thofe which are ufe- 
| ful'to all Parts:of Learning, though per- 
—|} haps not to allalike: (2.) Thofe which 
| are particularly: fubfervient to a Natural 
| Philofopher, and a Mathematician. . Under 
| the» firft Head: one may place Printing, 
1 he Paper of Rags, and Engraving.’ Under 
I | the latter come Telefcopes, Microfcopes, 
P| the 7, hermometer, the Barofcope, the Air- 
_ Pump, Pendulum-Clocks, Chymiftry, and 
_ Anatomy. All thefe, but the two laft, 
‘| were abfolutely unknown to the Ancient 
0) Greeks and Romans... Chymiftry was known 
nat) to the Greeks, and from them carried to 
fel) «the Arabs. Anatomy is, at leaft, as old as 
ig | Democritus and Hippocrates ; and doubt- 
jal lefs, among the exact Agyptiams, fome- 
ik thing older, 3 | 
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The Beriefit of Printing bas been fo vatt, 
that every thing elfe. wherein the Moderns 


shave pretended to excell the Ancients, is | 


almoft.entirely owing to it : And withal 
its general, Ufes are fo) obvious) that it 


> 


would be Timedoftto enlarge upon them); | 
but it'muft be taken notice of, becanfe } 


Pag. 6. Sir William Temple has queftion’d (2) whe- | 
ther Printing hasimultiplied. Books; oF only | 
the Copies of them ';,from:whence he con- | 


cludes,| that we are not to fuppofe that the 


Ancients! had not equal Advantages by the — 
Writings of 'thofe: that,were ancient to 


them, .as»we havel by: the Writings: of 
thofe that are, ancient toms.’ But:hemay 
eafily folvé’ his: owm Doubt, if she does 
but reflects upen the! Benefit:to Learning 


which arifes from: the #nultiplying Copies of 


good Books: For though it fhould be-al- 
lowed, that there were anciently as many 
Books, as: there are ndw,which is -{carce 
credible; .yet ftill the Moderns have here- 
by a vaft Advantage, ‘becaufe;(-1.) Books 
are much cheaper, ' and {oicdme into more 
Hands. 2.) ‘They ate‘much more:eafily 
read : and, fo. \there) is.:no. Time Joft»in 
poring upon bad Hands, «which weary the 
Readers, and{poil their Eyes. ( 3.) ‘Ehey 
can be printed: with Indexes, and other 

neceflary Divifions , which, though»they 

might be made in MSS. yet they ect 

then 
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‘\) then make them fo" voluminows and cum- 
\) berfome; that not one in forty who now 
| mind Books, ‘becaufe*they love Read- 
ing, would ‘then apply themfelves to it. 
(g:)\“The" Notice ° of ‘new and -excellent 
i) Books is more eafily difperfed:\(5.). The 
"| Text is: hereby ‘better “preferved entire, 
1 and is not fo liable to be'corrupted by the 
i) Tenorance’ or Malice of T'ranifcribers ; 
)| this is-of great Moment in- Mathematics, 
‘where the Alteration of a Letter, or 2 
Cypher, may make a Demonftration un- 
intelligible. | YI 
Paper made of Limien Rags, may, in a 
larger fence, be reckoned alfo’ amongit 
| Modertr Inventions ; the Improvement of 
| which to the prefent Finenefs and Cheap- 
és; ‘is almoft of ‘asi great Advantage to 
)) Learning, as Printing it {elf : And if we 
I were, with the Old Greeks and Romans, 
obliged to Write upon Barks of Plants; 
| fincothed Wood, Wax or. Parchment, we 
fhould foon think’ fo ; ‘fince Inftruments 
eafily got, even though they fhould in 
fome things be inferior’ to others, do, by 
making Men’s Labour's eafie and pleafant, 
exceedingly contribute to encreafe their In- 
duftry;and excite their Emulation. But to 
fay more upon thefe Subjects, would be to 
abufe Men’s Patience, fince thefe things are 
fo plain, that they need no Proof. | 
ee ae iy : : Engraving 
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Engraving upon Wood, or Coppers is of 
great Ufe in all thofe Parts of Knowledge 
where the Imagination mutt beaffifted by 


fenfible. Images.. For want of this noble. 
Art, the Ancient, Books of Natural Fiiftory, | 
and Mechanical Arts, are almott every | 
where obfcure, in many places unintelli- | 


gible. ; | Mathematical Diagrams, which 
need only a Ruler and a Pair of Gom- 
paiies, have been. better preferved, and 
could with more Eafe be drawn’: But in 
Anatomy,..in Mechanics, in Geography, in 
all Parts of Natural Fitftory, Engraving is 
fo neceflary, and has been fo very advan- 
tagcous,, that without it, many of thofe 
Arts and, Sciences would to this hour have 
received very little Encreafe. For when 
the Images, the Proportions, and the Dj. 
{lances of thofe Things. wherein a Writer 
intends to. inftruét his Reader, are fully 
and minutely engraven «in Prints,’ it: not 
only faves abundance of Words; by which 
all. Defcriptions muft of neceflity be ob- 
{cured, but it makes thofe Words which 
are ufed, full. and clear; fo that.a skilful 
Reader is thereby enabled to ‘pafs an exa@ 
Judgment, and can. underftand his Av. 


thors. without’a Matter, which otherwife 


it would be impoffible to do, {0.,as. to 
be able to difcern all, even the minuteft 
Miftakes and Overfights.in their Writings, 

: which 
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if | which puts an end to Difputes, and en-’ 

Ite | ereafes Knowledge.» ; Aw vai 
il) |» Thefe are general Inftruments, and more wet 
tbe | or lefs ferviceable to all forts of Learned i, 
ifm, | Men’ in their feveral Profeffions aid ‘Sci- 

eer 'ences: ‘Thofe that follow, -are more par- 

tel. | ticular: I fhall begin with thofe that affitt 

ic | the Eye, either to difcern Objects that are 

(in, | too far off; or too fmall. | 

‘ad | © Lhe» Lmperfections .of. Diffance are re- 

ity | Medied in a great meafure by Zelefcopes, i 
Win) whofe chief Ufe, that comes under our a 
ins, Confideration, is to difcern the Stars, and hu 
tin. | Other Celeftial Bodies. | iy 
toe | > Lo find out the firft Inventor of thefe  « it 
nye | forts of Glafles, it will be neceflary to He 
ih, | fearon who firft found out the Properties Hh 
pi. | Of Convex and Concave Glafles: in the 

ite | Refraction of Light. Dr. P/ot has collected 

ly | a great deal concerning F. Bacox, in his 

rn | Natural LZiftory of Oxfordfbire ; which 

fie | feems.to- put itout of doubt, that he knew 

g | that great Objects; might appear’ little, 

hic) | and {mall Objects appear great ;\ that di- 

ii | fant Objects would feem near,and near Ob- 

of | Jettsfeem afar off, by different Applications 

| ‘i of Convex and Concave Glafles ; upon | 
aj. the Credit of which, Authorities, Mr. Mo- wh 
,y  Yneux Xm) attributes the Invention of (m) diop. Ht | 
al Spectacles to this learned Friar, the Time ip wae | 
3 | | fo which their earlieft U{e-may be traced, °°" 
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agreeing very wélbowita the Time in| 
which he lived ; but how far -F. Bacon) 


fj 


/ fas, 
ir 


went; we know not:: So that we mutt! 1 


go, unto Foland for the firft Inventors of 
thefe: excellent Inftrumenrits, .and. theré, 
(7) Borel. they were firft found out) by one Zachas 
deveroIn- ' 
wentore Te- Vids Foannides (n), a Spectacle-maker (0) 
Uefcopit, P» Of Middleburgh) an Zeland ; in-MDxe “he 
(0) ibid. (P) prefented a ‘Lelefcope of Two Glafles 
to Prince Maurice, and: another: tooArch- 
Duke, 4/hert, the:former of whom appre: 
hending:that they might be of great Use, 
in: War; :defired: him toconceal his) Sécrett 
For this Reafon, his Narie was fo little | 
(q) Diop. . Known that-neithitr | Des Cartes:€y> nor | 
wis... Gerhard Kofius (had. ever heard any 
(r)DeSci- | « age | 
entiis Ma. thing of ‘hun, when they attributed the 
themat. Invention of Telefcopes to Facobus Metzus 
P6729 of Alkmaer. However» the Invention 
taking Aw; Galileo Galilei purfued: the 
Hint, and «made feveral: Telefcopes; with 
which» he: made: Obfervations: upon Hess | 
venly Bodies, that got him immortal Hs 
(s) Vide Ours Thereby (s ) he. difcovered: Four 
Galilst Planets: cnoving conflantly round Fupster, 
Ms fee from» thence: ufually (called: his Satesits, 
prim ri Which afterwards were obferved ‘to lave 
fallor, im- a. Gonftant, regular, and: periodical Mos | 
preffum, ‘ . . : 5 uf 
4D,» tion. This Motion: is. now fo exactly 
Mpevinl. known, that Mr. Flam/leed, whois one | 
of the moft accurate Obfervers chat ever 
Was, 


P- 35+, 
(p) Ibid. 
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was, has beemableto» calculate Tables of | ii 1) 


the Eclipfes of the feveral Satellits,: accor- 

ding to which, Aftzonomers indifferent 
Quarters of the World, having\Notice of 

the precife Time. when to look for them, 

have found: them. to anfwer to: ‘his’ Pre- 
dictions, and publithed theiy Obfervations 
accordingly. "Ehis:isan effectual Anfwer 

to all that Rhapfody. which Stubbe (+) has ED Pe 
collected im his Brutal Anfwer to Mr.Glans gucci tea 
vilés Plus Ultra, about the Uncertainty won plus, 
of all Obfervations made by Telefcopes ; P: 2° 3% 
fince it is impoffible to calculate: the Du 

ration of any Motion jufily>by fallacious 
and:uncertain: Methods. By the'Eclipfes 

of» Fupiter's Satellits, Longitudes> would 


| foon be exactly determined, ifoTubes of 
Hb 


| have been: revealed by: this noble Inftru- 


any Length could. be managed at Sea. 


about: whichyThings ainciently unknown Philofope. 
Tranfadt. 
Nn. 177- 


ment. The Moon has beemdifcovered to 


| bean Earthcendued:with a libratory Mo- 


thon, of -an/ uneven: Surfaces: which has 


fomething analogous: to’ Hills\and Dales, 
Plains anc: Seas’; and a» New Geography, 


| Cif one mayo tafe that’ Word! without a 
| Bhunder) with ‘atcuratesMaps, ‘has been 
| Publifhed by the Great Hevelius(w), and (x) Sele- 


| Improved) by: :Rieciolus' (%) >°by which 
| Eclipfes may she obferved > much 


nograph.' 
(x) Alma: 
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nicely than could be done formerly : The 


Sun has been found to have Spots at fome | | 
times ; the Planets to move round their | | 


Axes ; Saturn to have a Luminous Ring 


round about his: Body, which in fome | 
Pofitions appears like two Handles, as they © 
are commonly called, or large Prominen= | 


cies on oppofite Parts of his Limb, car- 


ried along. with him, befide Five Planets | \""/ 


moving periodically about him, as thofe 
others do about Fupiter': The milky Way, 
to be a Clufter of numberlefs Stars ; the 
other Parts of the Heaven, to be filled 
with an incredible Number of Fixed Stars, 
of which, if Afevelzus’s. Globes are ever 
publifhed, the World may hope to fee a 


Catalogue. Thefe are fome of the re- | 


markable Difcoveries that have been made 
by Zelefcopes : And-as New Things have 
been revealed, fo Old ones have been much 


more nicely obferved, than formerly. it 


was poffible to obferve them. 

But I need not enlarge upon particular 
Proofs of that, which every Aftronomical 
Book, printed within thefe [ Years, is 
full of ; if I fhould, it would be faid, -per- 


haps, that I had only copied from the French’ 


Author of the Plurality of Worlds, fo often. 
mentioned already. if 
As fome Things are too far off, fo 
others are too finallto be feen gy at 
elp. 


bans 


WN 
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help: » This laft Defect is admirably fup- 
plied by Microfcopes, Invented by the fame 
Zacharias Foannides (y) ; which havebeen () Boret. 
made ufeful in Avatomical and Phyfical En- a a fie 
quiries by Malpighius, Leeuwenhoek, Grew, le 
Havers; and feveral. others. The firft 
confiderable Efflay to fhew what might be 
difcovered in Nature, by the help of A/- 
crofcopes, was made by Dr. Hook, in his 
Micrography ;. wherein he made. various 
Obfervations upon very. different forts of 
Bodies. One . may. eafily imagine what 
Light ..they muft needs give unto the 
nicer Mechanifm of moft kinds of Bodies, 
when Monfieur Leeuwenhoek has_ plainly 


| proved, that he could, with his Glafles, 


difcern, Bodies. feveral Millions, of times 
lefs than a Grain of Sand. This Affertion 


of his, how incredible foever it may feem 
| to thofe who are unacquainted with Phys 
i! fical: Matters, may. in-all probability be 


believed; becaufe Dr: Mook, who. exa- 
mined, what Leeuwenhoek fays of the 
little.. Animals which he difcerned in 
Water, of which he tells the moft won- 
derful, Things, does, in his Mzcrofcopzum, 
atteft the Truth of Leeuwenhoek's Obfer- 
vations, 
Befides thefe that are of more univerfal 
Ue, feveral. other Jnftruments have been 


_ davented; which . have . been, very, fer- 


O viceable 


ite geen nee 
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viceable to find out the Properties of | {a 
Natural Bodies ; and by which feveral | id 


Things of very great’ moment, utterly | {ui 
unknown to the Ancients, have been de- | | ik’ 
tected; AS : b lve 


(z)Borel-- ( 1.) The Zhermometer, invented: Cx) || net 
tos 0 1" by Sandlorius, an eminent Phyficiatt of | {ri 
Pare u. Ladua. Tts immediate Ufe is, to deter- | yin 
rope! §=maine the feveral Degrees of Heat and |) ll 
“Cold ; of which our Senfes can give us | fn 
but uncertain Notices, becaufe ‘they do |} fm 
not fo much inform us of the State‘of the |) fac 
Air in it felf, as what its Operations are |) the| 
at that time upon our Bodies. But San#- |} ye 
étorius ufed only Veflels open at each end, | Nir 
which are of {mall Ufe, fince Liquors |) ty 
may rife or fall in the Tubes, as well‘from | | the) 
the Encreafe or Diminution of the Weight | 44) , 
_of the Air, as of Heat and Cold. “That jij 
fia his Defect was remedied by Mr. Boyle\( a), | \ty 
metrical Who fealed up the Liquors in the Tubes, |} 
Thoughts, Hermetically, fo that nothing but Heat : 
| 
| 
; 
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refixed ; 
ois 74. 2d Cold could have any Operation upon 


ftory of them. The Uies to'which they have been 

Cold. applied, may be feen at large in Mr. Boyle’s 
fiiftory of Cold, and the Experiments of 
the Academy del Cimento. 

( 2.) The Barofcope, or Torricebian 
Experiment, fo called from its Inventor, 
Evangelifta Torricelli, a Florentine: Mathe- 
matician, who, about the Year MDCXDIUI- 

found | | 
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found that Quick-filver would ftand ere 
in a Tube, above xxviil Inches ftom the 
Surface of other Quick-filver into ‘which 
the ‘Tube ‘was immerfed, if it was before 
well purged of Air. This noble Experi- 
ment foon convinced the World, that the 
Air is-an actually heavy Body, and gra- 
vitates upon every Thing here below. 
This Gravitation being found unequal at 
feveral times, Mr. Boyle applicd this In- 
{trument to Mechanical Uses (4), and 
fhewed how:it might teach us to know 
the Differences and changes of Weather ; 
when dry,and when wet ; fince, by a vaft 
Number of Obfervations, he had learn’d, 
that in dry Weather the Air drove up 
the Mercury, and in wet Weather fet it 
fall again ; though never lower than 
XXVIII Inches, and fcare ever higher 
than XXXII. : 

( 3.) Thefe Obfervations, with other 
Collateral Experiments, induced him to 
believe that the Air was, in truth, 2 
Springy Body, which ' expanded or con- 
tracted it felf in a Reciprocal Proportion, 
to the Encreafe or Leflening of the Com- 
preffion of the Ambient Bodies. For which 
he invented an Inftrument to draw the 
Air out of Veffels that’ were filled with 
it, by Suction. The firft Effays of that 
kind feem ta have been made fome Years 

GH"9 before 


€b) Phibf. 
Tranfact. 


Ns 9, 10, 
TT, -*"§5> 
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before his appeared, by Otto Guerick of 
Magdebourg : but as heapplied them chief- 
ly to. the Gravitation of the Air, without 
taking any notice of its Spring ; fo they 
were very imperfect, when compared to 
Mr. Boyle's. By this Air-Pump, as it: is 
ufually called, he difcovered abundance of 
Properties in the Air, before never fufpe- 
cted to be init. What they are, either 
confidered fingly, or in their Operations 
upon all forts of Bodies, may: be feen at 
large in his Phy/ico-Mechanical Experiments 
concerning the Weight and Spring of the Air, 
and in/féveral of his other Difcourfes upon 


the fame Argument, fome of which are ° 


printed by themfelves, and 


(c) Numb. 62,63, 129. 
Vid. Catalogue .of Mr, 
Boyle’s Works, at the end 
of the Firft Part of the 
Medicinal Experiments , 
printed MDCXCII. - in 
Twelves. 


others in the (c) Philofophical 
Tranfaclions. How far they 
may be relied upon, appears 
from this ; That though 
Hobbes: and Linus have taken 


meg tm E Nl he eiliptammeegacene) . +a Re, Pore 
Nene cnet 
pa 
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a great deal of Pains to de- 
ftroy Mr. Boyle's Theory, yet they have 
had» few or no Abettors:. Whereas the 
Doctrine of the Weight-and Spring of the 
Air, firft madethoroughly intelligible by 
Mr. Boyle, has. univerfally. gained: Affent 
from Philofophers of all Nations who have, 
for thefe laft Xxx. Years, bufied. them- 
felves about Natural: Enquiries. 


( 4.) The 
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( 4.) The Invention of Pesdulum-Clocks 
ought here to be remembred , becaufe, it 
being certain from: Aftronomical. Prin- 
ciples, and Obfervations, ‘that the: Diur- 
‘nal Motion of the Earth) is not fo exactly 
Periodical, as that. a true Equation of 
Time can thereby be. obtained : By: this 
Inftrument,, the Meafure of the Variation 
being. once adjufted, the true Time of the 


Earth’s, Diurnal Motion, can, at-all Sea-. 
>) 


fons of the Year, be more exactly known: 
Its Ufefulnefs in. making Aftronomical 
Obfervations is alfo very obvious ; for 
they could not anciently be.fo minute as 
they are at prefent, for want of fuch nice 
Sub-Divifions of an equable Motion as it 
affords. The Invention: of this ‘noble In- 
{trument is attributed, by the Publifiier of 
the ‘Experiments of the Academy del Ci- 
mento, to Galileo Galilet, who found out 
fo many excellent Theorems of the:Nature 
and Proportions of the Motions of Pro: 
jected and Vibrating Bodies. He {ays that 
Galileo firt applied the Pendulum to Clock- 
work; and that his Son Vincenzio put it in 


practice inthe Year MDCGXLIX (@). It (d) Expe. 
was little taken notice.of} however, in timents of 


thefe Parts, till Monfieur ZZuygens revived 


or invented it a-new ; to whom, for that mento, p. 


Reafon, the Glory of finding out this ufe- 
ful Inftrument is commonly attributed, 
| O 3 Upan 
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Upon this Oceafion; I ought not to omit, 
that great Improvement of Watches, by 
adding .a Second iSpring to balance: the 
Firft, (as’the Peadalum in a Clock does 
the Weights ): which ‘alfo ‘is attributed to 
Monfiewr Fiaygens, tho’he and Dr. Flook 


have’ both contended for the Honour of : 


this ufeful Invention® | It appears’ by the 
Philofophical Tranfattions; and by Dr.Fiook’s 
Lettures,that he had a right Notion of this 
Matter, and thathe had made’ feveral 
Effaysto reduce it'‘to’ Pra@tice, fome 
Years before any? of Monfieur Afuygens’s 
Watchies were produced ; but that Mon* 
fieur Ffuygens firft made Pendalum-Watches 
( fo they‘are commonly call’d') that pro- 
ved thoroughly ferviceable. Thefe will 
not*be difputed to be Modern Inventions, 
fince the: whole BufinefS of Clocks and 

Watches was unknown to all, 


(e) See DrlEdw, Ber- 
nard’s Lereer.to Dr, Aun. 
tingdon, about the Lari- 


tude of Twenty Fixed 


Stars, from Arabian Obs 
fervat. Philofoph. Tranfad. 


MN. 1596 


even the (¢) Arabian Anti- 
quity :  Fheir Aftronomers 
meafured their Time by Hour- 
Glafles of Water, or Vibrating 
Strings of ‘feveral Lengths ; 
which would, indeed, ferve 


them,’ in’ moft ‘cafes, to meafure Time 
nicely by, whift they were obferving ; 
though they wefé of no Ufe upon other 
Occafions, and éven then were liable to 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Ancient and. Modern Chymiftry. 


Gi, eae, or the Art of Dividing 
Bodies by Fire, comes next to be 
confidered. | So great Things have thereby 
been difcovered in Nature, that would 
have been utterly unknown without it,that 
it may juftly be efteemed as one of the 
chiefeft Inftruments whereby Real Know- 
ledge has been advanced. It has been cul- 
tivated by three forts of Men, for very dif- 
ferent Reafons ; by: Refiners, Alchymifts, and 
Chymifts properly fovcalled. The Refizer’s 
Art, which is older than the Flood, is, in 
Fioly Scripture, afcribed to Tubal-Cain, as 


its firft Inventor (f). The early Ufe of (f) Gen, 
Gold and Silver, as Inftruments of Ex- 1: 


change in Trade, and of Copper and Iron 
for Mechanical Ufes, in the Eaftern Parts, 
fhews, that Men foon knew how to fepa- 
tate Metals from their Drofs, to a great 
degree. “And as frequent Purifications are 
neceflary’ for that Work, fo we find that 
the Neceflity of them was long ago com- 
monly known, fince’ David compared a 


Righteous Man to Silver Seven times pu- 


rified in the Fire (¢). But though the () pa. 
Ancients knew pretty well: how to Refine *"-° 


O 4. their 
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their Metals, and to Extract them from 
their Ore’s, in common Cafes, where but 


one fort of Metal lay in the fame Lump, | 


or where the different Metals were eafily 
feparable ; yet in nicer Cafes, where many 
different Sorts were blended in the fame 
Mafs, and where the Metal was obfti- 
nately mixed in Stones, over which the 
Fire could have but fmall Power, both 
which Cafes do not unfrequently occurr, 
they were often at a lofs ; and befides, 
being wholly ignorant of the Ufe of 
Quick-filver in feparating Metals from 
their Ore’s, and of Ague-Fortes, and the 
Cupel, by which all manner of Metals are 
with Eafe parted from one another, their 
Work was laborious, bungling, and many 
times imperfect Gold, indeed, which is 
generally found alone, might be thorough- 
ly purified; which Silver could not be, 
without great Difficulty and Lofs :: Where- 
as now, fince the Property of Quick- 
filver’s incorporating with all Metals but 
Copper and Iron is univerfally known, eve- 
ry Workman in the Peravian Mines under- 
fiands that whenonce his Ore isduly pre- 
pared, every Particle of the Silver will 


amalgamate (as the Chymifts call it) with _ 
the Mercury, and fo make a Paft that 


gives him. all his: Metal without any 
trouble ; and if it. is mixed with Gold, 
| Aqua- 
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- Aqua-Regis, will part them ; if with Cop- 


per, Aqua-Fortis ; if with Lead, the Cupel. 
Nor ought we to forget that ufeful Inven- 
tion of turning Copper into Brafs’ with 
Lapis Calaminars, by. which its Weight 
is confiderably augmented, its Luftre 
heightned, and its Ufefulnefs for many 
Mechanical Purpofes encreafed. 

It muft be own’d, that Skill in Foffls, 
and particularly in Metals, has’ not been 
cultivated by the Moderns proportionably 
with other Parts of Natural Fisffory. Yet 
what a Difference there muft arife be- 
tween their Knowledge and that. of the 
Ancients from thefe tew Things alone, is 
evident to any.Man who has the leaft 
infight into thefe Matters. The Axcients 
were fo grofly ignorant. of the commoneft 
Properties of Mercury, that» they only 
knew that it would incorporate with 
Gold. We know, from Vitruvius and 
Pliny, that this Property of ew 
Mercury was. formerly ob- (22omise(Merariy 
ferved ; and P liny ( hb) adds, unum ad fe trahit, Plin, 
That every thing fwims upon Nat. Hi. |. xxxin. me 
Mercury but Gold ; that only it ¢ i) OT etal 
draws to it Self. And how Baaran oie metallis, 
well they were skill’d in the cum fedat per utrumque 
Specific Weight of Metals, ap- f p tian ae Nat. fit 
pears from their believing (2) ats 
that Lead was heavier, and more duttile 
thar 
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than Gold. \ The Ufe and Compofition of 


Agde-Fortes is aferibed to the Arabs, by 


a i (k) Borri- ghe Learned in thefe Matters ; (4)-and 


the Cupel is notorioufly known to ‘bea 
Modern: Invention. So: that. I think we 
may boldly compare the Modern Writers 
of Metals with the beft of the Ancients, 
of whofe Skill in. thefe Things Ply gives 
us a good Account, whofe Writings may 


bey fet againft -what Georgius Agricola, | 


Alonfo Barba, Lazarus Erckern, and our 


Countrey-man Weber, have faid upon | 
Bonne 


thefe Subjects ; in whofe Writings, Skill 
in Diftinguifhing, Purifying, Separating 
and Affaying Ore’s and Metals, is what 1s 
chiefly to be regarded. Thefe Things 
depend upon Obfervation and Experience, 
which 1s certain, and:confequently will 
admit of comparifon, fince it may eafily 
be decided, whofe Trials and Obfervations 
of any fort have been the moft Exact. 


It fignifies nothing whofe Hypothefes of © 


the Nature, Texture, Growth, and Pofli- 
bility of the Tranimutation of Metals, be 
righteft, inthe Difpute before us.. Men 
may eternally, and will difpute pro and: cox 
about thofe Things which will, in all pro- 
bability, liesundetermined, till either we 
know the Eficaces of Things, ( which, 
perhaps, are ‘not: to be ‘known in» this 
Life,) or till Mankind be furnished with 
a larger 


| 


| 
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a larger ftock of Experiments and Obfer- 


| vations than yetthey are. So that though 


‘| feveral of the Modern Writers of Metals 
| that might be named, if Show and Often- 


fation were proper, give very poor Ac- 
counts of the Phyfical Nature of Minerals, 
yet their Experiments and Obfervations 
are never a whit the lefs valuable; and 
others who feem to Philofophize much 
nearer the Truth, yet are not here to be 
éefteemed Advancers of the Stock of 
Knowledge upon the fcore of their Hy- 
pothefes ; becaufe what is ftill contefted, 


| is not to be given in as Evidence, efpe- 


cially when the Caufe does not want it. 

I have fpoken already of Alchymy, or 
the Art of Making Gold ; and fo J thall 
pafs on to the Chymift’s Art, which con- 
fifts in making fuch Analyfes of Bodies by 
Fire, or. other Agents, Chymically pre- 
pared, as may reduce them into more 
fimple Subftances than thofe out of which 
they were before compounded. I make 
a difference between the Chymift and the 
Refiner ; becaufe the Operations of the 
Chymif? are employ’d: about making ufeful 
Medicines, or Phtiofophical Experiments ; 
whereas the. Difquifitions of the Refimer 
terminate altogether in finding out ways 
how to part his Metals from their Ore’s, 
and from one another, and to purifie ne 
from 
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from their Drofs. The Difcoveries there- | 


fore which have been made -by Chymiftry 
properly fo called, are fo much later than 


thofe Ages which Sir Wiliam Temple con- | 


tends for, that thofe who. thought they 
had a great deal to fay for the other Parts 
of Chymiftry, do here give up the Contro- 
verfie. Borrichius himfelf owns, that Hip- 
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pocrates, Ariftotle and Galen knew fo-little | Yo Wi 
of Chymiftry, that they could not fo much |Jyiso 
as make Rofe-Water. Now; though he (Ijin 
fays this, witha defign to Dilparage their Yoon) 
Skill in Phyfic, when compared with the ||yey; 
“Egyptian, yet therein he deftroys hisown |} wy 
Hypothefis ; becaufe, in feveral Places of MA Burric 
his Vindication of the Hermetical and Chy- Vet 
mical Philofophy and Medicine, again{t.Con> | Wor; 
ringius S Book de Medicina Hermetica, he \Vpw in 
takes Pains to prove, that the Knowledge | }j,,)° 
of thefe very Men was originally owing — dnd 
to the Aigyptians. But the Thing fpeaks |}. 
it felf: The Inward Ufe of Antimonial, | bah 
Vitriolic and Mercurial Preparations in — an 
Phyfic, was but little known beforé the | Wy, , 
Lime of Baflius V alentinus,and-Paracelfus: b i 
What was ancienter, was taken from the — Nie 
Arabs, who are Moderns againft Sir Wile pte 
liam Temple. (1) They may be looked | 9, 
upon as, the firft Inventors of Chymical |}, 
Medicine: (/) They firft extracted Vi- a) 
nous Spirits. from Fermented Liquors ; ‘ ‘ 


Not 
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her learned from them. I will not deny but 


stn (| fome Chymical Experiments were very 
4, the Difagreement of Vinegar ‘and Nitre ; **"- 2° 
slat | which, though’ not intelligible of com- 

af 


Omnuchh | 
WB Neh oF ZEgyptian Nitre ;. which, as being 


Otel when joined with any Acid Salt. Rey 
iSOWIy - Some Paffages likewife are produced by 
a a Borrichius, to prove that the Ancients un- 
iQ) derftood fomething of Calcinations, and 
Gi the. Ule of Lixiviate Salts: But thefe things 
i, it) are very few, very imperfe@, and occa- 
lig || fional. “ Chymiftry was not efteemed as 
Wig | a diftiné Art; or the Analyfes thereby 
‘pais} | produced, worthy a Philofopher’s notice ; 
noni | though the Induftry of later Ages have 
‘found them to be fo regular and remar- 
rete} kable; that many Perfons have thought 
cl! | ghat the Conftituent Principles of Mixed 
i us | Bodies are no other way fo certainly to 
i! | be found out. “Hence have the F1ypothefes 
loo _ of ithe. Paracelfans’ taken their Begin- 
ya ning, who’ held, «that Salt, Sulphur 
le} and Mercury were the Active Principles 
ws} | of Compofition: of all Mixed: Bodies. 
Not BF be! Hence 


anciently known. Solomon (m) hints at (m) Prov. 


“mon Nitre, yet as Mr. Boyle (2) found pes 
| ° , : am 7 : roducibde. 
by his own Experience, it 1s certainly true ;,.7; ¢¢ Chy. 
a mical Prin- 


ethic Hh inatutet Alkali, will caufe an Ebullition, ees P- 
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Hence feveral others have been led to be- |} et 

lieve, that the Primary Conftituents of (9 10! 

EE moft Bodies were Acid and Alfalizate | en 

halen Salts, Which Hypothefes, though liable |fiit' 

it Oo ilitel to many Exceptions, as Mr. Boyle (0) has ss 

sdvaries fully proved, are founded upon fuch.a | va 

cid. of Chy- variety of furprizing Experiments, that a Na 

pied ™ thofe who firft ftarted, them, were not jit 

fo unadvifed, as one that is wholly jae 

unacquainted with the Laboratories of jltti 

the Chymifis, might, at firft view, fafpea. i) 

For it is certain, that Five diftin& and jal 

tolerably uniform Subftances may be ji 6 

drawn from moft Vegetable and Animal rit 

Subftances, by Fire ; Phlegm, Fixed Salt, \\ mute 

Oil, Earth, and Spirit, or Volatile Salt \\thou 

diflolved in Phlegm. So that here is a find 2 

new Field of Knowledge, of which the ri: 

Ancients had no fort of Notion. Bet th 

The great and fuccefsful Ghange hereby |Jucé 

(p) See Made (p)in the Pharmaceutical Part of | Wetice 

Mr. Bayle’s Phyfic, dhews that thefe Philofophers, by |} rt 

sad Fire, have {pent their Time to very good 4%}; 
pert. ; in. 

mentalPhi- purpofe. . Thofe Phyficians who: reafort |) Kix 

hy. upon Galenical. Principles, acknowledgé; |) ins 

that in many Cafes, the Tindures, Exs \) \iq: 

trails, Spirits, Volatile Salts, and Rofins of |) Vy 

Vegetables and Animals, are much more ty 

efficacious: Remedies than the Galenical the 

Ava Preparations of thofe felf-fame Medicines. |) ty; 

Bt Nay, though they are not eafily ger, My 

Bed cile 
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tis. |) eiled to: Mineral Preparations, becaufe the 
tit) Ancients not knowing how ‘to feparate 
ite them from their grofler Faces; durft fel- 
lai dom apply them ‘to any but Chirurgical 
‘jl Ufes 3° yet they themflves are forced to 
ith) own, that fome Difeafes are of fo malignant 
» thai), a ‘Nature, that they cannot be difpelled 
til) by: milder Methods: "The Ufe of Mercury 
iioly) in Venereal Diftempers, is fo great, and 
its of) fo certain, that if there be fuch'a Thing 
uel) asa Specifical Remedy in Nature, it may 
din’) juftly deferve that Title. The Unskilfui- 
y by) nefs of thofe who ‘have prepared and 
init) adminiftred Avtzmonial Medicines, has 
(Sit) made them infamous with many Perfons, 
» though many admirable Cures have been, 
esa) and are wrought by them, skilfully cor- 
ithe rected, every Day. And it is wellknown, 

)) that the Inward Ufe of Steel has been fo 
itty) fuccefsful, that in many Difeafes, where 
wt de| the niceft Remedies feem requifite, whe- 
is, | ther the Conftitution of the Patients, or 
gol! the Nature of the Diftempers, be con- 
rot | fidered, it is, without Fear, made ufe of : 
dg) though its Medicinal Vertues, ‘in thefe 
; xe) Cafes, have been found-out by. Chymical 
a | Methods. | | 
mt | °- Upon the whole Matter, it is certain, 
ji that Here is anew and gainful Acquifition 
| Made : Lhe old Galenical Materia Medica 
cov) | 4S almoft as well known, in all probabi- 
ced | lity, 
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lity; as ever it was; fince there are fo 
great Numbers of Receipts preferved in 


the Writings of the old Phyficians. The 
Induftry of Modern, Naturalifts has, in 


moft; at leaft in all material Cafes, clearly |]3 
difcovered what.thofe Individual Remedies | 


are, which are there defcribed. So that 
whatfoever Enlargement is made, isa clear 
Addition ; efpecially,, fince thefe Minerals 
and Metals were then as free and common 
as they are now: 
of Galenical Medicines, Chymically pre- 


pared, are lefs naufeous,and equally power- |/ | 
ful; which is fo great an Advantage to | 


Phyfic, that it ought not to be over- 
looked. 


CHAP. XVII 
Of Ancient and Modern Anatomy. 


/ A Natomy is one of the moft neceflary 

Arts to open to us Natural Know- 
ledge, of any that was ever thought of. 
Its Ufefulnefs to Phyficians was very early 
feen; and the Greeks took great Pains to 


bring it to Perfe@tion: Some of the firft | 


Diflectors .(q) tried their Skill upon living 
Bodies of Men, as well as Brutes. . This 
was 


Befides, vaft Numbers | 


clear 
inert 
MMogy | 
Imben | 
Bis 
wera 
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was fo inhumane and barbarous a Cuftom, 
that it was foon left off: And it created 
fuch an abhorrence in Men's Minds of the 
Art it felf, that in Galen's time; even dead 
Bodies were feldom opened ; and he was 
often obliged (r).to ufe Apes, inftead of (r) And- 
Men, which fometimes led him into great. 4¢ 


te minijt. pafs 
Mittakes. jm. 


It may be faid; perhaps, that becaufe 
there >is not an ancient Syftem of Ana- 
tomy extant, therefore the Extent of their 
Knowledge in: this. Particular cannot be 
known) But the: numerous Anatomical 
Treatifes of Galen do abundantly fupply 
that» Defec&t.. In his elaborate Work of 


| the Ujes of the Parts of Hlumane Bodies, 


he gives fo full an-Idea of ancient Ana- 
tomy, that if no other ancient Book of 
Anatomy «were extant, it alone would be 


| fufficient for this Purpofe. He is very 


| large in all his Writings of this kindy in 


—— a 
a 

= 

—> 


| taking Notice of the Opinions of the Ana- 


tomifts that were ancienter than himéfelf; 


»| efpecially when they were miftaken, and 
| had fpent much Time and Pains in Open- 

ing Bodies of Brutes; of which he fome- 
f| where promifes.to write a Comparative 
|) Anatomy. So that his Books not only 
|) acquaint us with his own Opinions, but 
| alfo with the Reafonings and Difcoveries 


of f1ippocrates, Ariftotle; Herophilus and: 
P Eraft- 
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Erafiftratus, whofe Names were juftly Ve- 
nerable, for their Skill in thefe ‘Fhings; 
Befides, he never contradicts: any: body, 
without appealing to Experience, wherein 
though he was now and then miftaken, 
yet he does not write like a Pedant, af- 
tity A: a thing to be true or falfe, upon 
he Credit of FTippocrates, or Herophilus, 
but builds his Arguments upon Nature, as 
far as he knew her. ‘He had an excellent 
Underftanding, and a very piercing; Ge- 
nius ; fo that the falfe Ufes which he fre- 
quently afligas to feveral Parts, do cer- 
tainly. fhew that he: did not underftand 
the true Texture of thofe Parts; becaufe 
where his Anatomy did. not faik him, his 
Ratiocinations are,generally fpeaking 5 exact, 
Wherefore, in this Particular, his Miftakes 
infiruct us as effectually in the Ancients 
tgnorance, as his true Notions do ain their 
Knowledge. | This will appear at: large 
hereafter, where it will be of mighty ufe 
to prove, That the Ancients :cannot be 
fuppofed tohave known many of the moft 
eminent Modern Difcoveries’; | finceif they 
had know them, they would not have 
affigned ‘fuch Ules to thofe Parts, as are 
not reconcilable to thofe' Difcoveries. If 
salen had known that the. Pancreas had 
na Heap of fimall-Glands,: which all 
cmt into one common: Canal; a \parti- 
cular 
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cular Juice carried afterwards through that 
Canal into the Guts, which there meeting 
with the Bile, goes forward, and affifts it 
in the making of the Chyle, he wauld 


never have faid (5) that..Nature made it (5) De UW 


for 2 Pillow to fupport. the Veins, .which 
go out of the Liver in that Place; where 
they divide. into feveral Branches, left if 
they had been without .a Reft, they fhould 
have been hurt by the violent Eruption 
of the Blood ; and) this too,. without af 
figning any other Ufe for it. 

By. wduatomy, there is feldom any thing 
underftood but the Art of laying open the 
feveral Parts of the Body with a Knife, 
that fo the Relation which they feverally 
bear each to other may: be clearly difeer- 
ned. This is generally underftood of the 
containing Parts, Skin, Flefh, Bones, Mem- 
branes, Veins, Arteries, .Mufcles, Ten- 
dons, Ligaments, Cartilages, Glands, 
Bowels, wherein only. the Ancients bu- 
fied themfelves : , As tor the Examination 
of the Nature and particular Texture of 
the contained Parts, Blood, Chyle, Urine, 
Bile, Serum, Fat, Juices of the Pancreas; 
Spleen, and Nerves, Lympha;  Spittle, 
Marrow..of the Bones, Mucilages of the 
Joints,..and the like ; they made very few 
Experiments, and thofe too, for want of 
Chymuftry and Microfcopes, very imper- 

2 fect. 
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fect. The ' Difcoveries therefore which 
have been'made ‘in that nobler Part; which 
are numerous and confiderable, are in 4 
manner wholly owing to later Ages. In 
the other, a great deal was anciently done, 
though a great deal more was left for Po- 
{terity to do. 

I fhall begin with the Body in general. 
It is certain, that ‘all the great Divifions 
of the Bones, Mufcles, Veins and Arteries, 
moft of the’ vifible’ Cartilages, Tendons 
and Ligaments, were exa€tly’ known in 
Galen's time ; the Pofitions of the Mutcles, 
their feveral Originations, the Infertions 
of ‘their ‘Tendons, ‘and invefting Mem- 
branes, were, for the’ moft part, traced 
with great Nicety and Truth ; the more 
confpicuous Pairs of Nerves which arife 


either from the Brain or Spinal Marrow, | 


were well known, and carefully followed; 
moft of the great Branches of the Veins 
and Arteries, almoft' all the Bones’ and 
Cartilages, with 'very many Mutcles, have 
{till old Greek Names impofed upon them 
by the Old Anatomifts, or Latin Names 
tranflated from the Greek ones: ‘So that, 
not only the eafie things, and fuch as are 
difcernible at firft fight, were thoroughly 
known: but evenfeveral Particulars, efpe- 
Cially in the Anatomy of the Nerves, were 
difcovered, which are not obvious without 
reat 
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preat Care, and a good. deal of Practical 
Skill in Diffe@ting. So much. in general ; 
from which it is evident, that as far-as 
Anatomy is peculiarly. ufeful to a Chirur- 
geon, to inform him ‘how the. Bones, 
Mutcles, Blood-Veflels,. Gartilages, .Ten- 
dons, Ligaments and, Membranes,, ‘lie in 
the Limbs, and more. con{picuous -Parts 
of the Body, {fo far the Ancients. went : 
And here, there is, very little: that;the 
Moderns have any.Right to. pretend to, 
as their own Difcovery 5, tho’.any Man 
that. underftands thefe,things, muft own, 
That thefe are the firft things which offer 
themfelves to an Anatomift’s View. 

Here I fhall beg leave to defcend to Par- 
ticulars, becaufe | have not feen any Com- 
parifon made between Ancient and Mo- 
dern Anatomy, wherein I,could acquietce ; , 
whilft fome, as. Mr. Glanvile (t)., and ( Emy 
fome others who. feem to have. copied uareves 
from him, have allowed the Ancients lef{§ ments of 
than was their Due); others, as Vander yn 

° ‘ nhow- 
Linden, and Almeloveen (u), have attri- ledge. 
buted more to them than came to their (#)inventa 
Share; efpecially fince. (, though perhaps Raa 
it may be a little tedious, yet) it cannot 
be called a Digreffion. 

fTippocrates (w) took the Brain to. be So uak 
a Gland. His Opinion was nearer to the pag. 418. 
Truth than any of his Succeflors ; but he S: 7, E4*- 
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feems to have thetight ic to be a fhimilar 

Subftanée, which it évidénitly is hor.’ And 

therefore, when ‘feveral Parts of it were 

diftovered hot tobe glandulous, "his Opi- 

nion’ was rejected. Plate took it t6 be 

Marrow, fuch as nourifhes the Bones ; but 

its Weight and Texture foon defiroyed 

his Notion, finée it‘finks in Wate? where- 

in Marrow {wis ; afd is hardened 

by Fire, by which the other is melted. 

(x)DeUfu Galen (xe) faw 4 little farther, and he af- 

Partium, ferts it to bé of a’Nervous Subftance, 
Jib. vill. odin i Pa ae ag we . 

cap. 6, Only formething fofter than the Nerves in 

the Body. Still they believed that the 

Brain was an Uniforn: Subftance, and as 

tong ‘as they did fo, they were not like 

to go very far. The firft Anatomift who 

difcovered' the trué Texture of the Brain, 

(y) Mal. was Archangelus Picolbomineus Cy) an Tra 

ven. ee 24k, Who lived in the laft Age. “He found 

Cerebro ad that the Brain properly fo called, and Ce- 

tee rebeHum, confift of ‘Iwo diftinét Sub- 

me ftarites, an outer Afh-coloured Subftance, 

_ through which the Blood-Veflels, which 

lie under°the Pia Mater in’ innumerable 

Folds and Windings, are diffeminated ; 


and an inner every where united to it, of | 


a Nervous Nature, that joins this Bark 
(as it is ufually cal’d) to the Medulla 
Oblongata, which is the Original of all the 
Pairs of Nerves that iffue from the ae 
an 
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and of the Spinal Marrow, and lies under 
the: Brain and Cerebellum. © After him, 


Dr. Wills (z) was fo very exact, that he (z) Ana. 
traced this Medullar Subftance through all €ere4?. 


its Infertions into the Cortical, and the 
Medulla Oblongata, and examined the Rifes 
of all the Nerves, and went along with 
them into every Part of the Body with 
wonderful Curiofity. Hereby not only 
the Brain was demonftrably proved to be 
the Fountain of Senfe and Motion, but 
alfo by the Courfes of the Nerves, the Man- 
ner how'every Part of the Body confpires 
with any others to procure any one par- 
ticular Motion, was clearly dhewn; and 
thereby it was made plain, even to Sence, 
that where-ever many Parts joined at once 
to caufe’ the fame Motion, that Motion is 


| caufed by Nerves that go into every one of 
) thofe Parts, which are all {truck together. 
And tho Vieuffens and da Verney have in 


many things corrected Dr. W2lis's Anatomy 


| of the Nerves ; yet they have ftrengthened 


his general Hypothefis, even at the time 
when they difcovered his Miftakes, which 
is the fame thing to our prefent purpofe. 


Galen (a) indeed, had a right Notion of (4) p 
| this Matter, but he traced only the larger U.?.1.8. 
Pairs of Nerves, fuch as could net efcape a4 


a good Anatomitt. 
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But the Manner of the Forming of the 
Animal Spirit in the Brain, was wholly 
unknown... In order to the Difcovery 
whereof, Malpighius (6); by his: Micro- 
{copes, found that the Cortical Part of the 
Brain confifts of an innumerable Com- 
pany of very {mall Glandules, which: are 
all fupplied with Blood by Capillary. Ar- 


teries ; and that the Animal Spirit, which | 


is feparated from the Mafs of the Blood 
in thefe Glandules, is carried from them 
into the Medulla Oblongata thorough little 
Pipes; . whereof. one belongs to every 


Gland; whofe other End is inferted: into — 


the Medulla Oblongata, and that thefe 
Numberlefs. Pipes, which in the Brain 
of fome .Fifhes look like the Teeth. of 
a {mall Ivory Comb (c), are. properly 
that which all Anatomifts after Picolho- 
mineus have called»the Corpus. Callofum, 


or the Medullar Part of the Brain. This | 


Difcovery deftroys the Ancient Notions 
of the Ufes of the Ventricles of the Brain, 
and makes it very probable; that thofe 
Cavities are only Sinks to carry. off exe 
crementitious Humours, and not. Store- 


Houles of the Animal Spirit: It fhews | 


likewife how little they knew .of the 
Brain, who Believed that it was an-uni- 


¢¢)Galen form Subftance. Some of the Ancients 


difputed (7) whether the Brain were not 
: made 
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made to cool the Heart.’ Now, though 
thefe are ridiculed by Galen, fo that their 
Opinions are not imputable to thofe who 
never held them ; yet they fhew, that 
thefe famous Men had examined thefe 
things very fuperficially : For’ no Man 
makes himfelf ridiculous if he can help it’; 
and now, fince Mankind are fatisfied, by 
Ocular Demonttration, that the Brain is 
the Original of the Nerves, and the Prin- 
ciple of Senfe and Motion, he: would be 
thought out of his Wits, that fhould doubt 
of this Primary Ufe of the Brain; though 
formerly, when things had not been fo 
experimentally proved, Men might talk 
in the dark, and affign fuch Reafons as 
they. could think of, without the Sufpi- 
cion of being ignorant or impertinent. 
The £ye is {o-very remarkable a Mem- 
ber, and has: fo many Parts\ peculiar to 
it felf, that the Ancients took great No- 


‘ ticeofvit.. Dhey found its Humours, the 


Watry, Cryfialline, and Glafly, and) all 
its Tunicles; and gave a good Defcription 
of them ; but the» Optic Nerve, the 


Aqueous Ducts which fupply the Watry (e) Theo. 
Humour, andthe -Veflels which carry ry of vi- 

Tears were not. fufficiently examined. f 
The firft was done by Dr. Briggs (e), who + 


has found, that. in the Zunica Retiformis, 


which is contiguous to the Glafly Humour, Face. 
the numb. 147. 


( f) De Uf 
Partium, 
lib. viil. 
Cap. 6o 


oo Reflections por 


the Filaments of thé’ Optie Nerve there : 


expanded, lie uri a molt exact and regular 
Order, all pardllelone to another; which 
when, they aré united afterwards inj the 
Netve} are not fhuffled! ¢onfufedly toge- 


ther, but  ftill. preferve: the fame Order | 
till they:come to the Brain. The Cryftal- | 


line Humour had already been difcovered 
to be: of a Double-Convex Figure, made 
of ‘Two unequal: Segments of Spheres, 
and not: perfedtly Spherical, as theo An- 
cients thought: » So that this further Dif 


covery made by :Dr. Briggs, fhews evi- | 
dently why all the Parts ,of the Image [Jj 
are fo diftinttly carried to the Brain, fince 


every Ray ftrikes:upon @ feveral Filament 
of the Optic: Nerve ; and:allthofe Strings 
fo ftruck, are moved equably at the fame 
time. »For:want of knowing the Nature 
and Laws of: Refraction, which have been 
exactly {tated’ by» Maddern Matheimati- 
cians, the Ancients difcourfed very Jame- 
ly of Vifton:. : This made Galen think that 
the :Cryftalline Humour: ( f) was | the 
Seat of Vifion, whereas its only Ufe is; 
to refract ithe Rays ;:as the common Ex- 
periment of a dark Room,. with one only 
Hole to let in Light, plainly proves : For 
if one puts a Gonvex Glafs within it, foas 
to fuffer: no light to be let sin but thorough 
that Glafs,. a moft exatt Land si: 
: of 
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of every thitg without, in théir proper 
Colours, Heights and Diftances, will be 
Yeprefented upon a Paper placed in the 
Focus of the Glafs: And it is well known, 
that the famé thing will appear, if the 
Cryftalline Humout taken out of an Oxe’s 
or a Man’s Eye, be placed in the Hole, in- 
ftead of the Glafs. The Way how the 
Watry Hurhour of the Eye, when by Acci- 
dent loft, may be and is conftantly fup- 
plied, was firft found out and défcribed 
by Monfieur Nack (¢), who diicovered (2) De 


an | a particular Canal of Water arifing from Duvtibas 
Ame h 
Ut 


novis Aa 


the internal Carotidal Artery, which creep guojis, 


ing alone the Sclerotic Coat of the Eye, 
erforates the Cornea near the Pupil, 
ahd then branching it felf curioufly 


about the Iris, enters into and fupplies 


the Watry Humour. As to the Veflels 

which moiften ‘the’ Eye, that it may 

move freely in its Orbit, the Ancients 

knew in general, that there were Two... | 
Glands in the Corners of the Eyes (4) cae 
but the Lympheduéts, through which the lib.x.crr, 


Se ee ba ) i) Obfer- 
Moifture is conveyed from thofe Glands, (2) vp 


were not fully traced till Stevo (2) and tomice de 


Briges (k) defcribed them ; fo that there 07 One 
aps , : ~ forum 
is juft the fame difference between out warium 
Knowledge and the Ancients in this Par- Vahs. i 
ticular, as there is between his Know- psn 
ledge who is fure there is fome Road of phi, 
as Sie other © 
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other from this Place to that, and 4 who | 


knows the whole Courfé, and aN the 


Turnings of the Road, and can defcribe it | 1 


on a Map. 
The Inftruments by which Sounds are 
conveyed from the Drum to the Auditory 


Nerves in ‘the inner Cavities of the Ear. | 


3 


were very. little, if at all, known to the | ji: 


Ancients. In the Firft Cavity there are 


Four {mall Bones, the ammer, the An- | Vili 


vil, the Stirrup, anda {mall flattifh Bone | 


juft in the Articulation of the Awvil and | 
the Stirrup. It is now certainly known, |} 


that when the Drum is ftruck upon by 


the, external Air, thefe little Bones, which |} 


are as big in an Infant ,as in adult Per- | 
fons, move each other ; the Drum moves | 


the Hammer, That the Anvil, That the 


Stirrup, which opens the Oval Entrance | 


into the Second Cavity: None of thefe 
Bones. were ever mentioned by the Ans 
cients, who only talked of.Windings and 


Turnings within the Os, Petrofum, that 


were covered by the large Membrane of 


the Drum. . Facobus Carpus, one of the | 


firft-Reftorers of Anatomy in the lat 


Age, found out the Hammer and_the | 


Anvil; Realdus Columbus difcovered the 


Stzrrup ; and Francifcus Silvius, the little | 
Hattith Bone, by him called Os Orbicu- | 


dare, but miftook its Pofition; He thought 
it 
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to || it had been placed Sideways of the Head 0 

|| of the Stirrup, whereas Monfieur du Ver- | 

he ney (2) found that it lies in the ead (/) Traite 
| of the Szérrup, between that and the a ate Ah 

‘anl | Anvil. The other inner Cavities were Paris, Wat) 

di)’ not better underftood, the Spiral Bones 1683+ Pa 

Eu} of the Cochlea, that are divided into i 

tie) | Two diftiné Cavities, like Two pair of we | 

tae) Winding-Stairs parallel to one another, i 

’4i| which turn round the fame Axis, with i 

‘Bor! the ‘Three Semicircular Canals of the La- Ne te 

Ill byrinthus, into which the inner Air en- mi | 

wt) ters, and ftrikest upon the {mall Twigs sal 

nb) of the Auditory Nerves inferted into i 

whit} thofe fmall Bones, were things that they i) 

t Pu) knew fo little of, that they had no Names 

nis} for them ; and indeed, till Monfieur 

‘the | du Verney came, thofe Mazes were but 

nis) negligently, at leaft unfuccefsfully, exa- 

thé! mined by Moderns, as well as An- 

ied} cients ; it being impoffible fo much as 

sai! to’ form an Idea of what any former 

“tt! | Anatomifts aflerted of the wonderful 

not! Mechanifm of thofe little Bones, be- 

{te fore he wrote, if we fet afide Monfieur 

elit! | Perrault’s (m) Anatomy of thofe Parts, (m) Effays 

ft | Which came™'out a Year or two before, ie bye 

ats} who is not near fo exact as Monfieur Part 1. vt 

elit | | alee Verney. es) | 

Ast The other Parts of the Head and Neck, He ae 

wit! | Wherein the O/d Anatomy was the moft Wl 

i defective, Wet 
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ae defective, were the Zongye, as to its In- |} jh! 
baa ternal Texture ; and the Glands of the | iil 
aot Mouth, Faws and Throat. The Texture ail 
of the Zongue. was but guefled at, which | bed 
occafioned great Difputes concerning the jj iit 
(») Vite Nature of its Subftance, (2) fomethink- 4 
at Ppt ing it to be Glandulous, fome Mufcular, 9 

gud. and fome of a peculiar Nature, not to }i 
be, matched in any. other Part of the Qiu 
Body. . This therefore Malpighius exa- Yds: 
mined with his Glafles, and difcovered, 9 (ii 
that it was cloathed with-a double Mem- §ys ( 
brane; that in the inner Membrarie Wii 
there are abundance of {mall PapsZe,whieh Jone 
have extremities of Nerves. inferted into Ith 
them, by which the. Tongue difcerns thea 
Tafts, and that under that Membrane it Vyy f 
is of a Mufcular Nature,. confifting of Ihlpg 
numberlefs Heaps of Fibres, which run all Jit 
manner. of ways, over one another, like 96; 
a Mat. ithe 
The general. Ufes of the Glands of the ¥(y\ 
Mouth, Faws and Neck, were anciently § ip ; 
known ;, it was vifible that the Mouth 7 \j, 
was moiftened by them, and the Mafs | heh 
of the Spittle fupplied from them ; and % \j 
then, having. named them from the § \, 
Places near which they lie, as the Palate, |) fix 
the Faws, the Tongue, the Ears, the Neck, ¥ j:. 
Baa they went no further; and there was Cl 
Dues little, if any thing, more done, till iy 
Ban Dr. Whar- 


cece oe fen ote 
1 Prenaesspa 
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ih|)) Dr. Wharton. and Nicolaus Stewo examined 
lw) thefe: Glands. And upon an’ exact /En- 
NE) quiry, Four feveral Salival Ducts have 
li) been difcovered, which from feveral Glands 
iti), difcharge the Spittle into the Mouth. ‘The 


kN) firft was defcribed by Dr. Wharton (0 ), (0) Adeno- 


graph.c.2 to 


a) near Forty Years ago; it comes’ from 
ti) the Conglomerate Glands that Jie clofe to 
|! the inner. fide of the lower Jaw, and dif 
au) charges it felf near the middle of the 
ta) Chin into. the- Mouth. . The Second 


a> 


nl) was found out by Steno (p), who pub- (7) Ober. 


Val. Anat. 


at) lifhed his Obfervations in MDCLXU; this g oris 


Nid) comes from thofe Glands that lie near Vajs. 
lini) the Ears, in the infide of the Check, and 
lon) the outfide of the- Upper Jaw. ‘The Third 


ie) was found out by (4) .Zhomas Bartholia, 9] Nu 
. Sialograph. 


g i) who gave an Account of it in MDCLXX&II, 
iil) and-about the fame'time by ‘one Rivinus 
lt) a German: \t arifes'from the Glands un- 
\der the Tongue, and going in a diftinét 
iii) Canal ito the Mouth of Wharton’s Duct, 
wall) there, for the moft part, by a common 


(outli) Orifice, opens into the Mouth. The 
\it) Fourth was  difcovered by 'Monfieur 


al) Nuck (r) ; he found: a Gland within the (+) ibid. 


nti) Orbit of the Eye, from which, not far 
pitt) from the Mouth of Steno’s Duct, Spittle 
sii | is fupplied to the Mouth by a. peculiar 
pfs | Canal. Befides thefe; the fame Mon- 
tl)! fleur. Nack found fome fmaller Glands 
puri |) near 
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ha near the laft, but lower down: which, | 

Mitte by Four diftin& Pipes, carry fome Spittle |j/ 
Ha into the Mouth; fo: careful has. Na- | i 

ture been to provide'fo many Paflages |}! 


for that neceflary and noble Juice, that |j' 
if fome® fhould fail, others might fupply J / 
their Want. Gar) | it 
hi ince 

Of the Circulation of the Blood.) yi, 
 thore 


Rom the Head, we are to look into |} L% 

the Thorax, and there to confider |}! 

the Heart and the Lungs. The Lungs, as |j\tt! 

moft of the other Vi/cera, were believed. |}iii 

to be of a Parenchymous Subftance, » till |}itio 

(s) Epift. Malpighius found by his Glaffes (s) that |lw; 

ge they confift of innumerable fmall Blad- | jit 

' ders, that open into each other, as far as |) yi 

the outermoft ; which are covered by the | Jiu 

outer Membrane, that inclofes the whole 4, 

Body of the Luags: And that the fmall |}. 

Branches of the Wind-Pipe are all inferted |} Wr 

into thefe Bladders ; about every one of |¥ Mw 

which the Veims and Arteries are, en- |) Sl 

wie twined, in an unconceivable Number of |)! ji 

wae: Nets and Mazes; that fo the infpired: Air | | & 
Pay | may | 
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4, imay..prefs upon, or mix with, the Mats 
tk §| .of Blood, in fuch {mall Parcels'as the An- 
kf ‘cients had no Notion of | The Wind- 
lin) Pipe alfo it {elf is nourifhed by an Artery 
ila!) “that creeps up the Back-fide, and accom- 
wih, panies it in all its Branchings : Which was 
) firft found out by Frederic Ruyfch, a Dutch 
| Profeffor of Awatomy at Leyden, about 
—)) Thirty Years ago. 
“But the great Difcovery that has been 
made of the Luzgs,is, That the whole Mafs 
| of Blood is carried out of the Right Veri- 
i" _,tricle of the Heart, by the Arterza Pul- 
Nl. “motaris, called anciently Vena Arteriofa; 
thorough all the {mall Bladders of the 
Lime Lungs, into the Vena Pulmonaris, (or-Ar- 
nls, cerza Kenofa ;) and from thence, into the 
; ») Left, Ventricle of the Heart again. So that 
‘at. the Heart is a {trong Pump, which throws 


seve 
et 
\ tt | Langs ; and from.the Lungs, afterwards, 
| B|.into.the Arteries ; and this by a conftanr. 
+f tapid Motion, whereby the Blood is driven 
byt | found feveral times in an Hour. ‘This Dif- 
‘wie covery, firit made perfectly intelligible by 
| Dr. Harvey, is of fo very great Importance 
§) to thew the Communication of all the Hu- 


} 


fetta FSS AE ey 

"| amours of the Body, each with other, that 
one ¢ ie “pe! : 3 : S 
mre ies {oon as Men were perfectly fatisfied that 
jo} at Was not, to be contefted, which they 


iif | Mere ina few Years, a great many put in 
my | for 


| | ‘the Blood, let in from the Veins, into the 
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for the Prize, unwilling that Dr. Harvey | 
fhould go.away withall the Glory. Vander | 
Linden, who publifhed a moft exact Edi- 


tion of Hippocrates, in Holland, about XXX 


‘Years ago, has taken a great deal of Pains | 


to prove that ROE knew the Czircu- 
lation of the Blood, andthat Dr.Afarvey on- 
ly revived it.. The Subftance of what has 


(t) Taceeesvicay cys 
vow dia meuy|O-, ate Te 
aise] @- ep Sapuérs Te. % 
exkwournuss F e@dviay 
xivnory. De Morbi:, lib... 
§. 30. Edit, Vand. 


(2) “Auta arya puaG- 

LVS POMs, Hy Ob ToT LoL 
VTA St AVL TO owEel, 
Toi aede) 7 geiviG* 
706) x; Conv epson Te 
avopame* mY esaySew- 
av dmSavey & dySpa- 
m@-. De Corde, §. 5. 


(w) Ab gacles dat Ty 
ovsquct] O- xen uvar,aved- 
Ac, ky Ped pee 14 MIVNCTY mL 
penov), Sa minis TOMad 
Aalratveres® x) avr 
Mey nuit OSEY ripx. % 
) TETEAEUTHN, 8X Olde, 
MUKA ep Vener, ap- 
sl So eupegy. De Venis, 
6.47. 


the cleareft Paflages that are produced, to _ 


been faid in this Matter, is this; 
Lhat /ippocrates {peaks (¢) in 
one place, of the Ufual and 
Contant Motion of the Blood : 
That, -in another place, he 


calls C4) the Veins and Arte- | 


ries, the Fountains of Humane 
Nature, the Rivers that water 


the whole Body, and convey 


Life ; and which, if they be 
dried up, the Man dies: ‘That, 
in a third place, he fays, 
(w) That the Blood-Veffels, 
which are difperfed over the 


whole Body, give Spirit, Moi- 


fture and Motion, and all {pring 
from one; which one ( Bloods 
Vellel) has ‘no Beginning, nor 


no End, that I can find ; for 


where there is a Circle, there 
zs no Beginning, ‘Thefe are 


prove, that 2zippocrates knew the Cérca- 


lation 
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ation’ of the Blood; and-it it plain’ from 

_) them, that he did believe it 4s an A’ypo- 

| thefs'; that is, in plain Anglifb; that he 

na _ did fuppofe the Blood to be carried round 

.) the Body'by 4 conftant accuftomed Motion : 

“)) But that he did not know what this coz- 

)") ftant atcuftomed Motiox was; and that he 

tl | had not found that Courfe which,°i our 

stu Age, Dri Harvey firft ‘clearly demonftra- 

©) ted, will’appear evident from the follow- 

* ing Confiderations. © ( 1.) He fays nothing 

)) of the Circulation of the Blood, in his Dit 

0) courfe of the Heart,’ where he Anatomizes 

dt) it as well as he could, and {peaks of the 

dit (x) Ventticles,. and the Valves (y), which (=) De 

‘wit') are the immediate Inftruments by which Cay ea 
, | MiP ; “~ Cy) Ibid. 

mi) the Work is done. (2.) He believes that ¢-7, ¢. 

MW the Auricles of the Heart (z) are like Bel- (<) tbid. 

Iu lows, which receive the Air to cool the Me 

WM) Heart. Now, there are other Ules of 

Vi) them certainly difcovered,  fince they af: 

mr fit the Heart in the Receiving of the Blood 

, WY from the Vena Cava, and the Vena Pulmo- 

|) wars. ‘This, no Man that knows how the 

Bou Blood circulates; can be unacquainted 

in With ; and accordingly, would have been , . , 

;!) mentioned by Aiippocrates, had he under- (a) ledpal 

pi) {tood it. ( 3.) Adippocrates (a) {peaks purum fan- 

yee | Of Veins, as receiving Blood from the pty 

0X corde rectpiunt ; Ven autem C% ipfé ¥ corde Sanguine m jumunt, pet 

(ink ©) Ques corport diffrabsusturs De Scructura Hominis, §,'2. 


Q2 Heart, 
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i } Heart, and going from.it : Whichalfo was 


the.conftant way,.of Speaking of Galen, | 
and all the Ancients.. Now, no,Manthat | 


can exprefs himfelf, properly,, will :ever 
fay, That any Liquors.are carried away 


from. any Ciftern, as from a Fountain or | 


Source, through, thofe. Canals which, to | 
his, Knowledge, convey. Liquors #0; that | 


Ciftern. _ ( 4.) Hippocrates fays, the Blood 
is carried into the: Lungs, from the Heart, 


for the Nourifhment of the Lungs; with: | 
(5) De out affigning any. other Reafon (4). 


Corde,Sie Thee feem to be pofitive. Arguments, 


that Lvippocrates knew, nothing of . this 


Matter ; and accordingly, all his Com- 
mentators, Ancient and Modern, before 
Dr. A/arvey, never interpreted the former 
Paflages of the Circulation of the Blood : 
Neither would Vander Linden, in all pro- 
bability, if. Dr. Harvey ‘had: not helped 


him to the Notion); which he was then | 


refolved to find in. Ai#ppocrates, whom he 


| fuppofed to be not. the-Father only, but 


the Finifher alfo of:the whole Medical 
Art. It is pretended to-by none of the 
Ancients, or .rather their Admirers for 
them, after Alippocrates. As for Galen; 
any Man ‘that reads what -he fays of the 
Heart and Lungs, in the Sixth Book of his 
De U/u Partium, mutt .own, .that he does 
not difcourfe asuf he were acquainted:with 
Modern 
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| WModern Difcoveries ; and therefore it is 


| notfomuch as pretended that he knew this 


Recurrent Motion of the Blood.’ Which 
alfo' further fhews, that if Alippocrates 
did know it, he explained himfelf fo ob- 
{curely, that Galen could not underftand 
him ; who, in all probability, underftood 


| Hiippocrates’s Text as well as any of his 


| Commentators, who have written fince 


| the Greek Tongue, and much more, fince 


i | the Zoxic Dialect has ceafed to be a living 


ee fore | 
ort | 


‘i 
[pit 
(ath 


tale 


|| Language. 

Since the Ancients have no Right ‘to fo 
noble a Difcovery, it may be worthwhile 
| to enquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
Glory of it isdue; for this is alfo ex- 


7 | ceedingly contefted. The firft Step that 


|was made towards it, was, the finding 
\that the whole Maf& of the Blood pafles 


)) thorough the Lungs, by the Pulmonary 
| “Artery and Vein. 


The firft that I could ever find, who had 


| | adiftinct Idea of this Matter, was Michael 


| Servetus, a Spanifh Phyfician, who was 
burnt for Arianifm, at Geneva, near CXL 
| Yearsago. Well had it been for the Church 
| of Chrzft, if he had wholly confined him- 
fel to his own Profeffion ! His Sagacity in 
| this Particular, before fo much in thedark, 
| gives us wreat Reafon to believe, that the 
World might then have had juft Caufe to 

Q 3 have 
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(c) Vitalis have bleffed his Memory. In a Book (c) of 
Spiritus in his, entituled, Chriftzani/mi Reftitutia, prin- 


et ie ted ‘in the Year MDLIUI. (d) he clearly 


culy fram aflerts, that the Blood pafles thorough | 
the Lungs, from the Left to the Right | 


Originem 
habet, jue : 
vaptibus | Ventricle of the Heart ; and not thorough 
maxime the Partition which divides the two Ven- 
pulmonibus .. ; 

ad ipfim tricles, as was at that ‘Time common- 
generatio- ly believed. How he introduces it, or 


Pee in which of the Six Difcourfes, into which 


nuis, cab- Servetus divides his Book, it is to be found, 


ris vi ela. ¥ know not, having never feen the Book | 


boratus,fla- 


w colore, MY felf. Mr.Charles Bernard,avery learned |} int 


4 
8 ham vot 
by tum da 
ea 
Hear 
avin 


dened poten. and eminent Chirurgeon of Lozdox, who 


Sid eat did me the Favour to communicate this 

riore (ar- Paflageto me, (fet down at length in the 

gtane Wuct-- Margin) which was tranfcribed out of Ser- 
Vapor - ‘ey és 

a vetus, could inform me no further, only 


ex faéa that he had it from a learned Friend of his, 


in pulmone : : ; 
biictine who had himfelf copied it from Servetus. 


infpirati aeris cum elaborato fubtili fanguine, quem dexter ventriculus | 


iniftro communicat, Fit autem communicatio’ hac non per parietem 
cordis medium ut vulgo creditur, fed magno artificio 2 dextro cordis 
ventriculo, longo per pulmones ductu, agitatur fanguis fubtilis ; a pulmo- 
nibus praparatur 5 flavus ejicitur, ¢y a vend arteriosa in arteriam ve- 
nofam transfunditur 5 deinde in ipsa arteria venosa infpirato aévi mifcetur 
&5 expiratione a fuligine repurgatur 5 atque ita tandem a finiftro cordis vere 
triculo totum mixtum per diaftolen attrahitur, apta fupellex ut fiat (pi- 
ritus vital. Servet. Chriftian. Reftir, 

(4) Vid. Sandi Bibliothecam Anti-Trinitariorum, p. +3. 


Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was the | 


next that faid any thing of it, in his Asa- 
tomy, printed at Vewice, MDELIx. in Folio f 
| Pyke an 
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and at. Paris, in MDUXXIL. inOdavo; and (2) Dus 


_, infunt cordé 


is rene rhe &he 
afterwards elfewhere. There heaflerts the (rinates, 


| fame (e) Circulation thorough the Lungs, he. ven- 
that Serverus had done beforé; but fays, 70! #9 5 


> ex his alter 


_ that no Man had ever taken notice of it be- 3 dextris 
' fore him, or had written any thing about ¢/f, 4 fini- 


ftris alter; 


ig) it: Which fhews.that he did not copy TOMA ster fini. 


| Servetus: unlefs one fhould fay, that he tro musa 


Whi | 


found 
> Bootin| 


earned 
1, Whe 


te th 


venti 


pati 
ato ct 
4 lt 
tt 
ri 
cords 
ut fl 


wisi 
[yA 
Aljo| 


ia 


f 
j? 


> 


{tolethe Notion, without mentioning Ser- off major 5 
. in dextro 


vetus s Name ; which is injurious, LUGE fancnis ad- 
thefe Matters the fame thing may be, and ¢/ natura- 


lis, ac vita 


very often is obferved by feveral Perfons, 5? 5, fini- 

who never acquainted each other with their fire: illud 

Difcoveries. But Columbus is much more em 09- 
fervatu per 


particular ; Cf-).for, he fays, DAES NC oy /cram eff, 


| Veins lodge the whole Mafs of the Blood fzbttantiam 


cordis dex- 
trum ventriculum ambientem tenuem fatis effe, finiftram verocraffam 5 ( 
boc tum equilibrii causa fadtum eft, tum ne fanguis vitalis, qui tenuiffimus 
eft,extrarejudaret. Inter bos ventriculos feptum adejt, per quod fere omnes 


| exiftimant fanguini a dextro ad finiflrum aditum patefieri ; id ut fiat facilius, 


\§\ in tranfitu ob vitalium fpirituum generationem tenuem reddi : fed lonza er- 


| rant vid ; nam fanguis per arterisfam venam ad pulmonem fertur, ibique 


| attenuatuy 5 deinde cum aére una per arteriam venalem ad finiftrum cordts 
| ventriculum defertur 5 quod nemo haétenus aut animadverntit, aut {criptum 
| rel-quit. 


Reald. Columb. Anat, lib.vil. p. 325. Edit. Luc. 
(f) Idcirco quando dilatatur, fanguinem a cava vend in dextrum ven- 


| triculum fufcipit, nec non ab artevia venosa fanguinem paratuim ut diximus 


und cum aére in finiftrum : propterea membrane ile demittuntur ¢y in- 
grefjui cedunt : nam cum cor coarétatur, he clauduntur 5 ne.quod fufcipe- 


| vetur per eafdem vias retrocedat 5 eodémque tempore membrang tum magne 
| arteria; tum vena arteriofe recluduntur, aditunque prebent fpirisuofo fan- 


Gini exeunti, qui per univerfum corpus funditur, fanguinique naturalt ad 


| pulmones delato, Res itaque femper habet, cum dilatatur, quas prius me- 
 moravimus, recluduntur, clauduntur relique, ttaque camperies fanguinem 


gut in dextrum ventriculum ingref 4s eft, non poffe in cavam venam retrg- 
cedere.. Ibid, pag. 330. Vide quoque lib. Xi. page 411. 
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in the Vena Cava, which carries it ‘into 
the Heart, nanee it cannot return the 
fame Way t that it went ; from the Right 
Ventricle it is thrown into the Lungs by 
the Pulmonary Artery, where the Valves 
are fo placed, as to hinder its Returh that 
Way into the Heart, and fo it is thrown 
into the Left-V aE Se and by the Aorta 


again, when enliven’d by the Air, diffafed |] 


thorough the whole Body: 
Some, Years after appeared “Andreas 


Cefalpinus, who printed his Peripatetical 4 Wt 
uelfions at Venice, in Quarto, in MDLXXI- | 


‘And afterwards, with his Medical Queftions, 
at the fame Place, in MDXCII. He is ra- 
ther more particular than Columbus, efpe- 
cially ‘in’ examining how ‘Arteries and 
Veins join at their Extremities « ; which He 
fuppotes. to. be. by opening their. Mouths 
into eachother :* And he wfes the word 


Circulation. in his Peripatetical Queftions, | 


which had never been‘ufed in that fence 
before. . He’ alfo takes ‘notice, ‘that the 
Blood: .fwells. below. the Ligature ‘in 
Veins, and urgeés that in Confirmation ‘of 
his Opinion. ; “Some Hints of this Matter 


are likewife to be found'in Conftantinus Vas 
rolias, . who ‘printed his Anatomy ‘in the | 


Year MDXCIX. 

At laft; Dr. Weliam Harvey printed a 
oo on 95 ie ig? this Subject, 
ees ae - at 


; 
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0) at Francfort, in MDCXX VIII. This Notion 


, 


“y 
aes] 


t 
" | 


« } had only been otcafionally and flightly 


* 4, 


| treated of by Columbis and Céfalpinas, 
i) who themfelves, in all probability, did not 


know the Confequence of what they af 
ferred ; and therefore it was never ap- 


(OW) plied to other Purpofes, either to fhew the 


anil) Ufes of the other Vifcera, or to explain 
)-the Natures of Difeafes : Neither, for any 


|| thing that appears at this day, had they 


Mi | 
eifeilm 


as 


i 
(ti 


— 
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ele 


ands 


A he | 


many | 
| circilates ‘thorough the Lungs and Heart, 
iu) But the very Manner how, and the Time 
in which ‘that great Work is performed. 
| When he had-once proved that the Mo- 
| tion of the Blood was {0 rapid ‘as we now 


Sa 
| Veins ‘and Arteries throughout the Body, 
in their whole Journey from and to the 
| Heart, fo as to demonttrate, even to the 


made fuch numbers of Experiments as 
were ‘neceflary to explain their Doctrine, 
and to clear it from Oppofition. All 
this Dr. « AZarvey undertook to do, and 
with indefatigable Pains traced the vifible 


moft incredulous, not only thatthe Blood 


find itis, then he drew fuch’Confequences 


») from it, as fhewed that ‘he throughly un- 


derftood his Argument, and would leave 


|. Tittle, ‘at ‘leaft as little ‘as he could, ‘to fu- 


_ ture'Induftry to difcover in that particular 
| Part of Anatomy. This gave hima juft 
Title to the Honour of fo ‘Noble a Dif 
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covery, fince what -his-.Predeceflors had 
faid before him, was not enough under- 
{tood, to form juft Notions from their 
Words. One may alfo obferve how gra. 
dually this Difcovery, asall abftrufe Truths 
of Humane Difquifition, was explained to 
the World. Hippocrates firft talked of the 
Ufual Motion ot the Blood. Plato {aid, 
That the Heart was the Original of the 
Veins, and of the Blood, that was carried 
about every Member of the Body. 4ri- 
ftotle alfo, fomewhere, {peaks of a Recur- 
rent Motion of the Blood. Still all this was 
only Opinion and Belief : It was Rational, 
and became Men of their Genius’s ; but, 
not having as yet been made evident by 
Experiments, it might as eafily be denied 
as affirmed. Servetus firft faw that the 
Blood paffles thorough the Lungs; Co- 
luméus went further, and fhew’d the Ufes of 
the Valves, or Trap-doors of the Heart, 
which let the Blood zz and out of their re- 
{pective Veflels, but not the felf fame Road. 
Thus the Way was juft open when Doctor 
Harvey came, who. built upon the Firft: 
Foundations : To make his Work yet the 
eafier, the Valves of the Veins, which were 
difcovered by F. Paul the Venetian, had not 
long before been explained by Fabricius ab 
“qua-Pendente,whence the Circulation was 
yet more clearly demontftrated. 

: There 


HAG 


ALY) 


' dince Dr. Harvey's ‘Time. 
Leeuwenhoek has. \ately found in feveral (2) reek 
')) forts’ of Fifhes (g¢), which were more Sh 
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There was one thing ftill wanting to 
compleat this Theory, and that ‘was, the 
Knowledge how the Veins. received that 
Blood which the Arteries difcharged ; firft 
it was believed that'the Mouths of each 


| fort of Veffels joined into one another : 


That Opinion was foon laid afide, becaufe 
it was found that the Capillary Veflels 
were fo extremely {mall, that it was ime 
poflible with the naked Eye to trace them. 
This put them upon imagining that the 
Blood ouzes out’ of the Arteries, and is 
abforbed by the Veins, whofe {mall Ori- 
fices receive it, as it lies in the Fibres of 
the Mufcles, or in the Parenchyma's of 


_ the Bowels: “Which Opinion has been 


generally received by moft Anatomifts 
But Monfieur 


_ manageable by hisGlafles than other Ant- 


mals, that Arteries and Veins are real- 
ly continued Syphons varioufly wound 
about: each other towards their Extre- 
mities in numberlefs Mazes, over all the 


Body : And others have found (4) what (4) Phitof, 


he fays to be very true, in a Water Newt. Tranfac. 
numb.177> 


So that this Difcovery has pafled uncon- 
tefted. And fince it has been conftantly 


| found, that Nature follows like Methods 


in all forts of Animals, where fhe ufes 
the 
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the fame forts of Inftruments, it will a]- | 


ways be + believed, that the Blood’ cireu- 


lates in» Men,. after the fame Manner as it — 


does in els, Perches, Pikes, Carps, Bats, 
and fome other Greatures;. in which Mon- 
fieur Leeuwenhoek tried it. Though the 


Ways how) it may be vifible to the Eye, | 
in Humane Bodies, have not, that [know | 


of, been yet. difcovered. However, this 


Vifible Circulation of the Blood in thefe | 
Creatures, effectually. removes Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Scruple, who feems unwil- | 
ling to believe the Circulation of the Blood, 
becaufe he could not fee it: His Words | 
are thefe ; (2) Nay, it.2s difputed whether | 


Harvey's Circulation of the Blood de true 
or no; for though Reafon may feem to favour 


st more than the contrary Opinion, yet Senfe \) 


can very hardly allow it’; and to fatisfie Man- 
kind, both thefe muft concurr. Senfe there- 
fore here allows it, and that this Senfe 
might the fooner concurr, Monfieur Leen- 
wenboek defcribes the Method how.this 


Experiment may be tried in his. Cxyat | 


Letter... The Inferences that may be made 


from this noble Difcovery are obvious, 
and fo 1 {hall not ftay to mention them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIX... 


mh Blood, it fhould be found. that the Ana- 
magi 20 of the Heart was but flightly known 
Bull tO the Ancients, it will not, [fuppof, be 
Wc) 4 Matter of any great Wonder.) The Firft 


Na | Opinion which we have of the Texture of 


bi 

Vin | Farther Reflections upon Ancient an 
h | Modern. Anatomy. 

* LF F after this long Enquiry into the Firft 
he Bf Dafcovery of the Circulation of the 
: 


le ‘the Heart, was that of Aippocrates (4), Cb eK 
Oral Sse 


h 


a That lit is avery ftrong Mufcle.’ This, 
im | though:-true, was: rejected afterwards, for 
| want of knowing its true Ule. dts Inter- 
at}! nal Divifions, its Valves, and JargerVi- 
Hitt.) |fible Fibres, were well known, and di- 
SMF | Rinétly defcribed by the Ancients only 
‘ fi | they were miftaken in thinking that there 
ve | iia Communication between the Ven- 
AW" | trickles thorough .the Septum, which ‘is 
ciltt!| | new generally known to be-an Hrrour. 
billy "Ehe Orderiof aheMufcular Fibres of the 
tid. | | Hearétwas mot -known beforesDr. Lower, 
who difcovered ithem»to be: Spiral like a 
_ | Snail-Shell, as iffeveral Skains of Threads 
Hk | of differing Lengths had been wound up 
| intoca [Bottom iof fuch.a_ Shape, vaugpet 
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and divided within. By all thefe Difco- 
(1) De veries <lphonfus Borellus (1) was enabled 


Motu Ant to give fuch a Solution of all the Ap. | 


mative, pearances of the Motion of the Heart, 


cap.5. and of the Blood in the Arteries, upon 
Mathematical and Mechanical Principles, 
as will give a more fatisfactory Account of 
the wonderful Methods of Nature, in dif 


penfing Life and Nourifhment to évery | 


Part of the Body, than all that had ever 
been written upon thefe Subjects before 
thofe things were found out. 

Below the Midriff are feveral very no- 


ble Vifcera : ‘The Stomach, the Liver, the | 


Pancreas or Sweet-bread, the Spleen, the 


Reins, the Inteftines, the Glands of the Me- 


fentery, and the Lnftruments of Generation 
of both Sexes ; in the Anatomical Know- 
ledge ofall which Parts, the Ancients 
were exceedingly defective, 


The Coats of the Stomach have been © 5 


feparated, and the feveral Fibres of the 
(m) ehar- Middle Coat examined by Dr. Wiis (m) 
maceut.Ra- with more Exaétnefs than formerly ; he 
final, alfo has been very nice in tracing the 
Blood-Veflels and Nerves that run a- 
mongft the-Coats, has evidently fhewn 
that its Infide is covered with a glandu- 
lous Coat; whofe Glands feparate that 
Mucilage; which both preferves the Fi- 
bres from being injured by the Aliments 
which 
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which’ the Stomach’ receives, and con- 
currs with the Spittle to further the Di- 
‘ii, geftion there performed ; and has given 


» Rows of Fibres which compofe the muf- ae | } 


) defcending, which run contrary Courfes, 


of the Nature of the Fibres of the Inte- Tranlaé. 
“ftines, that they alfo move fpirally, tho 
“not, perhaps, in a contrary Order, from 
| the beginning of the Duodenum, to the 
-end of the ftreight Gut, the Anatomy 
-of thofe Parts feems to be almoft com- 
pleat. 


Guts, is to prepare the Chyle, and then 


| Mefentery into the Blood. This the An- 
| cients knew very well ; the Manner how 
| it was done they knew not. - Galex (0) (0) De | 
held, thar the Mefaraic Veins, as alfo U*?a- - | 
| thofe which go from the Stomach to the c. 2,3,4,5. ee 
| Liver, carry the Chyle thither ; which, Tt i 
' by the Warmth of the Liver, is put into 
_aHeat, whereby the Fzxculencies are fepa- 
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a particular Account of all thofe feveral 
culous Coat. To which if we add Steno’s 
Difcovery of the Fibres of the Mufculous 
Coat of the Gullet, that they are Spiral in 
a double Order, one afcending, the other 


and mutually crofs each other in every HR 
Winding ; with Dr. Cole's (#) Difcovery (n)Phitoe Ee 


> e125. A ae 


The great Ufe of the Stomach-and the 


to tranfmit it thorough the Glands of the 


tinm, l. 4- | ; 


rated from the more fpirituous Parts, and at, 
| by | h 
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by. their Weight. fink to. the. Bottom. | 
The purer.Parts, go into the Vena Cava; 
the Dregs, which are of two, forts, Choler — 


and Melancholy, go into, feyeral Recep- 
tacles.; the Choler is lodged in the Gall- 
Bladder, and Porus Bilarius : Melanchol 

is carried off;by the Spleen. The Origi- 


nal .of .all .thefe .Notions, was Ignorance — 


of the Anatomy of all thefe Parts, as 


alfo of the .conftant Motion of the Blood | 
thorough the Lungs and Heart. Aferg- 
i te T 


philus, who is commended as the:ableft 
Anatomift of Antiquity, found,out (p).that 


there .were Veins.dufperfed quite,through — 


the Mefentery, as, far. as the {mall Guts 


xeach, which .carried,the Chyle from .the 
Inteftines into feveral ,Glandulous Bodies, 


and. there lodged.them. ‘Thefe,are the 
Milky Veins again difcovered by Afediys 
about ;L: Years ago ; and .thofe .Glands 


which ,Herophilus {poke of, are probably 
that great, Collection of Glands in the Me- | 


fentery, that is commonly called , the 


Pancreas, Afellii. _ After .Herophilus, none | 


of, the Ancients had the Luck to trace the 
Motions of the Chyle any farther, and 
fo. thefe Milky Veins. .were confounded 
with, the. Mefaraics, ,and,’twas commonly 


believed,, ‘That becaufe all Mefaraics: carry 
the Blood. from.the [nteftines. into, the 
Liver, , therefore.they, carried Chyle.alto, | 


when 


bag! 


cimec 


Mint, 
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_ when tliere was any Chyle tocarry j and 
‘) hence, probably, it was that the Liver 
")) was believed to be tlie common Work- 
Houle of the Blood. But when Afedis 
t hhad traced the Chyle as far as the great 
| Gland of the Mefentery, it was foon found 
not to lie there: And Pecquet, about XL 
mM) Years fince, difcovered the common Re- 
SI) ceptacle of the Chyle, whither it is all 
lt) brought. Thence ‘he alfo found that it is 
carried, by particular Veflels, thorough 
bi the Thorax, almoft as high as the Lett 
{7 Shoulder, arid there thrown into the 
Left Subclavian Vein, and fo dire@ly 
% carried to the Heart. It has alfo been 
MW) difcovered, that in’ his Canal, ufually 
Mi qld Duétus Thoracicus, there are nume- 
i rous Valves, which hinder the Return of 
li | the Chyle to the common Receptacle, fo 
))\ that it can be moved forwards, but not 
hy | backwards. 
i © Since this Paflage of the Chyle has been 
ii) difcovered, it has been by fome believed, 
tt} that the AZ/k is conveyed into the Breatts, 
ct!) by little Veflels, fromthe Ducfus Thoracicus. 
| The whole Oeconomy of that Affair has 
+ | been “particularly defcribed, ' very lately,, 
mi) by Mr. Nack, before whole time’it was: 
aj] | but imperfectly known: He fays’ there- 
yl | fore, that’ the Breafts are Heaps of Glands, 
fapplied ‘with Blood: by innumerable’Ra- 
ahve R mifications 
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mifications of the Axillary and Thoracic 
Arteries ;; fome of which paffing thorough 
the Breaft-bone, unite with the Veflels of 
the oppofite Side. Thefe Arteries, which 
are unconceivably {mall, part with the 
Milk in thofe fmall Glands, into {mall 
Pipes, four or five of which meeting to- 


gether, make one fmall Trunk ; of thefe 


imall Trunks, the large Pipes, which ter- 
minate in the Nipple, are made up ; 
though before they arrive thither, they 


{traiten into fo {mall a compafs, that 4 | 


ftiff Hair will juft pafs thorough. The 
Nipple, which is a Fibrous Body, has 


which every Pipe emits its Milk upon 
Suction ; and left any one of them being 
ftopp'd, the Milk fhould ftagnate, they 
all have crofs Paflages into each other at 
the bottom of the Nipple, where it joins 
to the Breaft. 

The fore-mentioned Difcovery of the 
Paflage of the Chyle, obliged Men to re- 


examine the Notions. which, till then, — 


Rad generally obtained, concerning the 
Nature and Ufes of the Liver. Hitherto 
it had been generally believed, that the 


Blood was made there, and fo difperfed | 


into feveral Parts, for the Utes of the 
Body, by the Veza. Cava. 


was, 


Erafftratus, | 
Liv.crg. indeed, duppofed (g) that its principal Ule 
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was, to feparate the Bile, and. to lodge it 
in its proper Veflels,: But,. for..want of 
farther Light, his Notion could not then 
be fufficiently proved ; and fo it prefently 
fell, and was never revived, till, dfedzus's 
and .Pecquet’s Difcoveries,put it.out of 
doubt:.. Till Malpighius . difcovered ,,1ts 


| Texture by his Glatles, irs Nature was 


very obfcure. But he, has found. out, 
(x.) That the Subftance of the. Liver. is 


' framed of innumerable Lobules, which 


are very often of a Cubical Figure, and 


 confitt of feveral little Glands, like the 


Stones of Raifins ; fo that they look like 


- Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them 
_cloathed with a diftin® Membrane. 
| (2.) That the whole Bulk of the Liver 


| confifts of thefe Grape-ftorie-like Glands, 


and of divers forts of Veflels. (3.) That 


the {mall Branches of the Cava, Porta, 
| and Porus Bilarius, run thorough all,even 
the leaft of thefe Lobules, if an equal 


_ Number ; and that the Branches of the 
| Porta are as Arteries that convey the 
| Blood zo, arid the Branches of the Cava 


arethe Veins whichcarry the Blood from all 


| thefe little Grape-ftone-like Glands. From 
| whenceit is plain, that the Liver isa Glan- 
| dulous Body, with its proper Excretory 
| Veflels, which carry away: the Gall that 
lay before in the Mafs of the Blood... 
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Near the Liver lies'the Pancreas, which 
Galen believed (r) to be a Pillow to fup- 
port the Divifions of the Veins, as they 
go out of the Liver ; and, for what ap- 
pears at prefent, the Ancients do not feem 
to have concerned themfelves any further 
about it. Since, it has been found to be 
a Glandulous Body, wherein a‘ diftin® 
Juice is fepatated from the Blood ‘which, 
by°a'-peculiar Canal, firft difcovered: by 
Georgius Wirtfungus, a Paduan Phyfician, 
is carried ‘into the Duodenum ; where 
meeting with the Bile, and the Aliment 
juft thrown out of the Stomach, affifts 
and promotes the Bufinefs of Digeftion. 
The Spleen was as little underftood as 
the Pancreas, and for the fame Reafons : 
Its Anatomy was unknown, and its Bulk 
made ‘it very remarkable ; fomething 
therefore was to be faid about it: And 
what no Body could ‘pofitively. dif-prove, 
might the eafier be either received or con- 
tradicted. ‘The moft general Opinion 
was, that the grofler Excrements of the 
Chyle and Blood were carried off from 
the Liver, by the Ramus Splenicus, and 
lodged in'the Spleen, as in a common 
Ciftern: But fince the. Cérculatzon of the 
Blood has been known, it has been found, 
that the Blood'can go from the Spleen to 
the Liver, but that nothing can return 
ine am back 
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its Texture, (s) Malpighies has difcoverd, (+) 
that,.the Subftance of the, Spleen,;de- ~~ 


_ Nerves, asalfo the Fibres which arife from Ne | 


— cuous, that, from Adppocratess ‘Time, 
| downwards, no, Man. ever, miftook it ; 
' But the Mechanifm of thofe wonderful 


fo often mentioned Malpighius (s) found it (+) De Reo 
out. He therefore, by his Glafles, difco= abu. — 


| Globules, which are all like fo many feve- 
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back again into the Spleen,...And as for 


ducting, the .numerous. Blood-Veflels, ard 


its Second: Membrane,. and which fupport a | 
the other Parts,.1s made, up of.innumer Hi 
rable little Cells,,,like Honey-combs, in 
which. there are vaft.Numbers, of. {mall 
Glandules, which. refemble.Bunches.;of 
Grapes ; and. that thefe.hang upon the 
Fibres, and are fed by ‘Twigs, of Arteries | i 
and Nerves, and fend forth the Blood there Uae she 
purged, into the Ramus Splenicus, which ee | 
carries it into the Liver; to what Pur- 
pofe, not yet certainly difcovered. 

The Ufe of the Rezus is fo very. .confp1- 


Strainers was wholly, unknown, ‘till. the 


Na cairn meaengiaiarnacemcmanamenacss Ti acne papain ia atl cll 


vered, that the Kidneys. are.not one uni; 
form Subftance, but confilt of feveral {mall 


ral Kidneys, bound about with one. com- i HT 
mon Membrane ; and that every Globule n 
has {mall Twigs from the emulgent Ar- AT 
teries, that carry Blood toit ; Glands, in WE 
Which the Urine is ftrained from it ; ae 

R 3 Veins, ae 
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RefleStions upon’ 
Veins, by which the purified Blood is car- 
ried off to the Emulgent Veins, ‘thence to 
go into: the Cava ;~a Pipe, to convey the 
Urine~ into the’ great Bafin in the middlé 


which’ fevéral of thofe’ fmall Pipes tend, 
and‘thorough which the Urine ouzes out 
of them into’ the Bafin. ‘This clear Ac- 


éffectually” confutéd ‘feveral Notions that 
Men had entertained, of fome Secondary 
Utes of thofe Parts; fince hereby it ap- 
pears, that every Part of the Kidneys is 
immediately and wholly fubfervient to that 
fingle Work, of freeing the Blood frem its 
fuperfluous Serum, 

What has been done by Modern Awa- 
tomi/ts, towards the Compleating of the 
Knowledge of ‘the remaining Parts, Tfhall 
omit.” °° That the Ancients Itkwifé took 
Pains‘ about them, is ‘evident from the Wri- 
tings’ Of Alzppocrates,- Ariftotle and Galen, 
Phe Diftoveries which have ‘fince , been 
made are fo reat, that they are, ina mah- 
net, wndifputed': “And the Books which 
tréat of them: are fo well known, that it 
Will? not’ be fufpected’ that’ I decline to 
enlarge ‘upon ‘them, out of a Dread of 
pivine’ up more to’ the Ancients in this 
Particular, than I have done all along. 
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The Difcoveries hitherto mention’d, 
have been of thofe Parts or Humours 
of the Body, whofe Exiftence was well 
enough known to the Ancients. But, 
befides them, other Humours, with Vef- 
{els to feparate, contain, and carry thena 
to feveral Parts of the Body, have been 
taken notice of; of which, in ftrictnefs, 
the Ancients cannot be faid to have had 


any fort of Knowledge. ‘hefe are, the 


| Lympha, or Colourlefs Juice, which is 
)) carried to the Chyle and Blood, from fe 


parate Parts of the Body : And the Muci- 


|) lage of the Foits, which lubricates them, 
| and the Mutcles, in their Motions. The 
1) Difcovery of the Lympha, which was made 
about XL Years ago, is contended for 
by feveral Perfons. Zhomas Bartholine, a 
| Dane, and Olaus Rudbeck, a Suede, pub- 
| lithed their Obfervations about the fame 


time: And Dr. foliffe, an Englifh-Man, 


| fhewed the fame to feveral of his Friends, 
but without publifhing any thing concern- 


ing them. The Difcoveriesbeing undoubted, 
and all Three working upon the fame 


Materials, there feems no reafon to deny © 


any of them the Glory of their Invene 


tions. ‘The Thing which they found, 


was, that there are innumerable fmall, 
clear Veflels in many Parts of the Body, 


chiefly in the Lower Belly, which convey 
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Reflections upon 
a Colourlefs Juice, either into the:com- 
mon Receptacle of the Chyle, . or. elfe 
into the Veins, there to mix with.the 
Blood. The Valves which Frederic Ruyfch 
found and demontftrated in them, ‘about 
the fame. Time, manifeftly fhewed,. that 
this is its Road ; becaufe they prove, that 
the Lympha’ can go, forwards: from the 
Liver, Spleen, Lungs, Glands..of the 


Loins and Neck, or: any. other Place, | 


whence they arife, towards fome Chyli- 
ferous Duct, or Vein ; but. cannot. go 
back from thofe Chyliferous, Duds, or 
Veins, to the Place of their Origination. 
What this Origination is, was long un- 
certain, jt not, being eafie to trace -the 
feveral Canals up to'their feveral Sources. 
Steno (u) and Malpighius (w) did, with 
infinite Labour, find, that. abundance of 


‘Lympheduets pafled thorough thofe nu: 


merous Canglobate Glands that-are dit 
perted in the Abdomen and Thorax ; which 
made them think that the Arterious Blood 
was ‘there purged of its Lympha, that was 
from thence carried off into its proper 
Place, by. a. Veflel of its own... But 


(x) Adero- Mr, Nuck has fince (x) found, that the 


graph. 


Lympheducts arife immediately from 
Arteries themfelves ; and that. many of 
them are. percolated thorough thofe Cor- 
globate Glands, in their W ay to the Re- 
i: oS K " ceptacle 
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_ceptacle of the- Chyle, or thofe’ Veins 


which: receive: them. By thefe,, and in- 
numerable other Obfervations, the. Ufes of 
the Glands of the Body have been found 
out ;, all agreeing in this one thing, name- 
ly, That. they. feparate the feveral Juices 


_ that are difcernible in the Body, from the 
| Mafs. of. the Blood wherein they. lay. be- 
fore... From their Texture they have of 
|| late been divided into Conglomerate and 


Conglobate. ‘The Conglomerate Glands con- 
fift of many {maller Glands,.which lie 
near one another,.covered with one com- 
mon Membrane, with one or more com- 
mon .Canals, into which the. feparated 


| Juice is poured by. little Pipes, coming 
| from every {maller Glandule ;.as in the 
Liver, the Kidneys, .the. Pancreas, and 


Salival Glands. of. the Mouth... The Con- 


‘|| globate Glands are fingle, often without an 


Excretory Duct of their own, only per- 
forated. by the Lympheducts.. Of all 


which Things, ‘as Effential to the. Nature 


of Glands, the Ancient Anatomifts had 
no fort of Notion. 
. The. Mucilage of the Foints and. Mufcles 


was. found out by Dr. Havers. Cy)... He (1) Offer: 


difcovered in every Joint; particular 


Glands, out. of which iffues a Mucila- 


ginous.Subftance, whofe Nature he exa- 
muned by numerous Experiments ; se 
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with the Marrow fupplied by the Bones, jj 
always ferves to oil the Wheels, ‘that fo |] 
our Joints and Mufcles might anfwer thofe |} 
Ends of Motion, for which Nature de | J); 
figned them, This was a very ufeful || 
Difcovery, fince it makes abundance of | 
Things that weré obfcure in that part of |j, 
Anatomy, plain, and facile to be under- |} ,qii 
ftood : And, among other Things, it J, 
fhews the Ufe of that excellent Oil which } 


i$ contained in our Bones, and there fepa- 


fated by proper Strainers, from the Mafs | 
of the Blood ; efpecially, fince, by a nicé J 
Examination of the true inward Texture | 
of all the Bones and Cartilagés of thé — 
Body, he fhew’d how this Oil is commu- | 


nicated to the Mucilage, and fo united, 
as to perform their Office. And if one 
compares what Dr. Havers fays of Bones 
and Cartilages, with what had been faid 
concerning them before him, his Obfer- 
vations about thei Framé may’ well be 


added to fome of the nobleft of all the — 


former Difcoveries. 
Thefe are fome of the moft remarkable 
Tnftances, how far the Knowledge of the 


Frame of our Bodies has been carried in 


our Age. Several Obférvations may bé 
made concerning them, which will be of 
Ufe to' the prefent Queftion. (1.) It is 
evident, that only.the moft vifible Things 
were 
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} Were anciently known ; fuch alone as 
|| might be difcovered without great Nicety. 
'Mufcles and Bones are eafily feparable ; 
their Length is foon traced, and their 
Origination prefently found. The fame 


may be truly faid of large Blood-Vefiels, 


and Nerves : But when they come to be 
exquifitely fub-divided, when their Smal- 


ne{s will not fuffer the Eye, much lefs the 


Hand, to follow them, then the Ancients 
were conftantly at a Lofs: For which Rea- 
fon, they underftood none of the Vifcera, 

to any tolerable degree. (2.) One may 


perceive, that every new 
| ftrengthens what went before ; otherwile 
*\ the World would foon have heard of it, 
| and the erroneous Theories of fuch Pre- 
» tenders to new Things would have been 
exploded and forgotten, unlefs by here 
and there a curious Man, that pleafes him- 
felf with reading obfolete Books. Nudlias 
inVerba is not.only the Motto of the 
\ROTAL SOCTATTI, ‘but, 2 fe- 


ifcovery 


ceived Principle among all the Philofo- 


| phers of the prefent Age: And therefore, 
when once any new Difcoveries have been 
| examined, and received, we have more 
| Reafon to acquiefce in them, than there 


was formerly. ¢ This is evident in the 


| Circulation of the Blood - Several Veins 


and Arteries have been found, at leatt, 


more 
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more exactly traced, fince, than they | |) 
were in Dr. Harvey's Time. Not one 


of thefe Difcoveries has. ever fhewn a 


fingle Inftance of any Artery going zo, 


or of any Vein coming fram the. Heart. 


Ligatures have been made of infinite | 
Numbers of Veflels; and. the Courfe of | 
all the Animal Juices, in all manner of| 


living Creatures, has thereby been made | |" 


vifible to the naked Eye ; and yet not one | 


of thefe has ever weakened Dr. Harvey's 
Doctrine, The Pleafure. of Deftroying 


in Matters of this kind, is not much lefs | }" 
than the Pleafure of Building. And there- |} 
fore, when we fee that thofe Books which | 


have been written againft fome -of the 
eminenteft of thefe Difcoveries, though 
but a few Years ago, comparatively {peak- 


ing, are fo far dead, that. it is already | |!" 


become a Piece of Learning even to know 


their Titles, we have fufficient Affurance | 
that thofe Difcoverers, whofe Writings 


out-live Oppofition, neither deceive them- 
felves nor others. So that, whatfoever it 
might be formerly, yet in this Age, S€- 
neral Confent in Phyfiological Matters, 


efpecially after a long Canvafs of the. 


Things confented to, is an almoft infal- 
lible Sign of Truth. (3.) The more 
Ways are made ufe of to arrive at any 
one particular Part of Knowledge, the 
ee Piven 


nung 
nem 
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furer that Knowledge is, when it appears 


that thefe different Methods lend Help 
each to other. If Malpighius’s, or Leeu- 
wenhoek’s Glafles had made fuch Difco- 
veries as Men’s Reafon could’ not have 
agreed to ; if objeéts had appeared con- 
fafed and diforderly in their Microfcopes ; 


‘| if their Obfervations had contradicted 
what the naked Eye reveals, then their 
Verdi& had been little worth. But when 


the Difcoveries made by the Knife and 
the Microfcope, difagree only as Twilight 


and Noon-day, then a Man 1s fatisfied 


that the Knowledge which each affords 


‘to us, differs only in Degree, not in Sort. 
(4.) It can fignifie nothing in the prefent 
‘| Controverfie, to pretend that Books are 
oft ; or to fay, that, for ought we know, 


Herophilus might anciently have made this 
Difcovery, or Erafftratus that ; their 
Reafonings demonftrate the: Extent of 


their Knowledge, as- convincingly as if 
we had a Thoufand old Syftems of An- 


cient Anatomy extant. (¢5.) In judging 
of Modern Difcoveries, one is nicely to di- 
ftinouith between Alypothefis and Theory. 
The Anatomy of thé Nerves holds good, 
whether the Nerves carry a Nutritious 
Juice to the feveral Parts of-the Boay, 
or no. The Pancreas fends a Juice into the 
Duodenum, which mixes there: with’ the 
: Bile, 
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Bile, let the Nature of that Juice be what} 4 ' 
it will. . Yet here a nice Judge may .ob- Jie J 
ferve, that every Difcovery has mended | §ptit 
the Hy pothefes of the Modern Anatomitts | Hasit 
and foit will always do, till the Theories) } (0 
of every Part, and every Juice, be as en- |}! 
He | ture as Experiments and Obfervations can} jit 
we ee make them. | | mle 
ni As thefe Difcoveries have made the Teor 
Ate Frame of our own Bodies a much more} jp i 
Hi | intelligible Thing than it was before,)) Tih 
) though there is yet a great deal unknowns} hth 
fo the fame Difcoveries. having been ap faion 

plied to, and found in almoft all forts of i p 

known Animals, have made the Anatomy | hai: 

of Brutes, Birds, Fifhes and Infeéts, much | Dr 

more perfect than it could poffibly be in! |, Dr 

former Ages.. Moft of the Rules which iii 

Galen lays down in his Asvatomical Admi-\jyp(p 

nifirations, are, concerning the Diflection I}, f 

of Apes. If he had been now to write, Mijy. 

befides thofe tedious Advices how to part M1) 

the Mufcles from the Membranes, and to) y).\ 

obferve their feveral Infertions and Origi-« 9, «, 

nations, the Jointings of the Bones, and |) }, | 

the like, he would have taught the World 7% \), 

how to make Ligarures of all forts of Vef |) \, 

fels, in their proper Places ; what Lie |) \\ 

quors had been moft convenient to make qj 3, 

Wa Injections with, thereby to difcern the |” t,/, 
we! Courfes of Veins, Arteries, cals hy 
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els; or Lymphedudts ; how to unravel 
the Tefticles; how to ufe Microfcopes 
to the beft Advantage: He would have 


taught his Difciples when and where to 


look for fuch and fuch Veflels or Glands ; 
where Chymical Trials were ufeful ; and 
what the Procefles were, by which he 
|| made his Experiments, or found out his 
ut)\ Theories: Which Things fill up every 
‘Page in the Writings of later Diflectors. 
'\ This he would have done, as well as 
0) what he did, had thefe Ways of making 


Anatomical Difcoveries been then known 
and praétifed.. The World: might then 
ave expe€ted fuch Anatomies of Brutes, 
as Dr. Zy/on has given of the Rattle-Snake ; 
or Dr. Moulin, of the Elephant : Such 
Diflections of Fithes as Dr. Zy/ov’s of the 
| Porpeffe ; and Stenos, of a Sharks Head : 
Such of Infeéts as Malpighius’s of a Silk- 
Worm ; Swammerdan;s, of the Ephemeron ; 
Dr. Lifter’s, of Snails, and Teftaceous Anz- 
mals; Mr.Waller’s, of the Flying Gloeworm ; 
‘and the fame Dr. Zyfon’s, of Long and 
| Round Body-Worms. Ail which fhew 
Skill and Induftry, not conceivable by a 
| Man that is not a little verfed in thefe 
| Matters. 
To this Avatomy of Bodies that bave 
| Senfitive Life, we ought to add the dza- 
tomy of Vegetables, begun and brought 
to 
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fo great Perfection in-Ztaly and England | 
at the fame Time, by Malpighius and | | 


Dr.Grew. By thew Glafles they ‘have | 
been able to give an Acount of the diffe 
rent Textures of all'the'Parts of Trees, 
Shrubs and Herbs’; to tracé’ the ‘feveral | 
Veflels which carry Air,’ Lympha, Milk, | 
Rofin and ‘Turpentitie,“ in thofe’ Plants 
which afford them’; to defcribe the whole. 
Procefs of Vegetation, from Seed to Seed ; | 
and, in 4 ‘word, though they have left a 
great ‘deal to be admired)’ becaufé it was! 


to them incomprehenfible ; -yet they have | |: 


difcovered'a great deal to be admired, be- | 
caule of its being known by their Means, 


ti, | 


Wome / 


aa se 


CHAP. XxX. 


Of Ancient and Modern Natural Hi- 
fiovies of Elementary Bodies and 


Minerals. 


Aving now finifhed riy Comparifor | 

of Ancient and» Modern Anatomy, 
with as much ExactnefS as my little Tas 
fight ‘into ‘thofe. Things would give-me | 
jeave, Tam fenfible that moft Men will | 
think thar I have been too tedious2 But; 


befides 
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ul) | befides that 1 had not any where found it 
‘df | carefully done to my Hands, (though it is 
ls} | probable that it has in Books which have 
lit} | efeaped my Notice,) I thought that it 
lig} | Would be a very effectual Inftance, how 
fal) | fittle the Ancients may have been pre- 
ii} | fumed to have perfected any one Part of 
Pig orig Knowledge, when their own 
it) | Bodies, which they carried about with 
Si} them, and which, of any thing, they 
‘Iii’ | were ‘the nearlieft concerned to know, 
itm) |were, comparatively fpeaking, fo very 
yeh imperfectly traced. However, in the re- 
i) maining Parts of my Parallel, 1 thal! be 
x) much fhorter; which, 1 hope, may be 
| fome Amends for my too great Length 
at | } in this. ! 
| © From thofe Zu/truments, or Mechanicat 
\Arts; whether Ancient or Modern, by 
iwhich Knowledge has been advanced, lam 
jij, ROW to go to the Xnowledge it felf. Ac- 
lcording to the Method already propoled, 
al ‘Tam to begin with Narural Hiiftory in its 
ufual Acceptation, as it takes in the 
Knowledge of the feveral Kinds of Alemen- 
pilin) ary Bodies, Minerals, Plants, Infetts, 
wii) Bealls, Birds and Fifhes. The Ufeful- 
“ekt efs and the Pleafure of this Part of 
ee’ Learning, is too well known to need any 
wil| (Proof. “And befides, it is a Study, about 
| \which the greateft Mert of all Ages have 
i S employed 
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- fhews whether there are any more befides| |, 
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employed themfelves. Of the very few | |//ti 
loft Books that are mentioned in the O/d | ict! 
Teftament, one was an Hiftory of Plants, | \iit 
written by the Wifeft of Men, and he a jis! 
King. So that there is Reafon to believe, | it: 
that Natural Hiftory was cultivated with | ).At! 
abundance of Care by all thofe who did | isto 
not place the Perfection of Knowledge in | ; (ei 
the Art of Wrangling about Queftions, | liner 
which were either ufelefs, or which could yu 
not eafily be decided. 17] it ap 

Before I enter into Particulars, it is ne-| ti 
ceflary to enquire what are the greateft | (im 
Excellencies of a Compleat Hiftory of any | age 
one fort of Natural Bodies. This may} ey 
foon be determined. That Hiftory of ii 
any Body, is certainly the beft, which,| 0 /e/ 
by a full and clear Defcription, lays down) jit 
all the Characteriftical Marks of the Body) sits: 
then to be defcribed ; fo as that its Spect- | “wu | 
fical Idea may be clearly form'd, and} sity 


it felf certainly and eafily diftinguifh’d) | jy; 


= 


from any other Body, though, at firft) x, 


View, it be never fo like it; which enu-| js 


thofe commonly obferved ; and, laft of all, (yj 
which enquires into the feveral Ways) | hy 
whereby that Body may be beneficial or| |i, 
hurtful to Man, or any other Body; by! ja, 


giving a particular Account of the feveral| }y, 


Phanomena| | 
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V\| Phenomena which appear upon its Ap- 
4 | plication to, or Combination with other 
li, | Bodies, of like, or unlike Natures. All 
til | this is plainly neceflary, if a.Man would | Me 
i | write a full Hiftory of any fingle Species ee |} 
it) | of Animals, Plants, Infects, or M.nerals, a 
i) | whatfoever. Or, if he would draw up 
is General Hiftory of any one of thefe 

| Oniverfal Sorts, then he ought to examine 
iit) | wherein every Species of this Univerfal 
| Sort agrees each with other ; or wherein 
i) | they are diferiminated from any other — TE | 
il | Oniverfal Sort of Things: And thus, by ae || ae 
i | degrees, defcend to Particulars, and range ? | 


‘il every Species, not manifeftly Anomalous, 
yi} | under its own Family; or Tribe ; thereby 
hid) + to. help the Memory of Learners, and 


gn aflift the Contemplations of thofe who; 
wy) with Satisfaction to themfelves and others; ah) 
wet! | Would Philofophize upon. this amazing | it 
} Variety of Things. | : : | Ni 
ili. By this Teft the Comparifon may be 
|| made. I fhall begin with the fimpleft 
a | Bodies firft ; which, as they are the. com- 
iti’ | moneft, fo, one would think, fhould have 
de | been long ago examined with the ftritteft | } 
i) | Care: By thefe I mean, Azr, Water, Fire; Hi ti 
| Zarthgommonly called Elements. Three of da 
wit’ | thefe are. certainly diftinét and real Bodies; . RTE | 
i) | €ndued with proper and peculiar Qualities, a 
nd fo come under the prefent Queftion: r Ky 
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Of the Fiifory of Air the Ancients | 
feemed to ‘know little more than Fut | 
what might be collected from the Obfer- | 
vation of ‘its moft ‘obvidtis Qualities. Tt. 
Neceffity for the immediate Subfiftence of | 
the Life of all forts of Animate Bodiés, | } 
and ‘the unfpeakable Force of Rapid Winds, | | 
or Air forcibly driven all’one Way, ‘made | 
it be fufficiently obferved by all the World’. | 


whilft its Internal Texture, and very few of 
its rémotér Qualities, were*fcarce fo ‘much 


as dreamt of ’by ‘all the “Philofophers’of | 


Antiquity. ‘Its ‘Weight only was known 


to Ariftotle’*Cz'), Cor the ‘Author *6f ‘the | 
' Book ‘de'Celo,) who obferved, that ‘a ‘full 
Bladder out-weighed ‘an‘empty-ohe. Yet | 


this was carried no further by ‘any of ‘the 
Ancients, ‘that we ‘know of ; dif-believed 
by ‘his 6wn School,’ who feemed ‘not ‘to 
have‘attended to ‘his Words, oppofed ‘and 


ridiculed when again revived, and demon- | 


ftrably proved, ‘by the’Philofophers of the 
prefent Age. ‘All which are Evidénces, 
that-anciently ‘it was little examined ‘into, 
fince Proofs were’ wanting ’to evince that, 
which ‘Ignorance “only ‘made difputable. 
But'this ‘Has ‘been ‘fpoken to already; 4 
fill “therefore only add, that, -befides 
what Mr. Boyle’ has' written concerning the 
Air, ‘we may confult Ofto Guerick’s Magde- 
bout Experiments ; the Experiments of the 
: Academy 
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| foope, in the Philofophical Tranfattions (a). (2) Num. 


| | fearce any one Body, whofe Theory: is ae 
i) | now fo near being compleated, as is that ti 


||. The Natural Eiiftory. of Earth and Water 
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Academy del Cimento ; Sturmius's Collegius 
Curiofam ; Mr.Efalley's Difcourfes concerning 
\Gravity, and the Phenomena of the Bara- 
rn 179, & ie | 
‘From, all which, we fhall find, not only 121. hig 
how little of the Nature of the Air was ae 
lLanciently known; ‘but alfo, that there 1s 


| of the Air. 


comes under that of Afinerals : Fire, asit 
| appears to our Senfes, feems to be a Qua- 
i lity, vather than'a Subftance ; and’ to 
confit in its own Nature, in a Rapid Agi 
tation of Bodies, put into a quick Mo- 
tion; and divided by this Motion, into 
very. {mall Parts. After this had been 
once afferted by the Corpufculariau Philo- a 
-fophers, it was exceedingly flrengthaed if 
| by many Experimental Writers, who have v4 
taken abundance- of Pains to flate the 
\whole Doctrine of Qualities clearly, and 
intelligibly ; that fo Men might know the 
difference between the Exiftence or Eiflen- 
tial Nature of a Body, and its being re- 
\.prefented to our Senfes under fuch or fueh Hy 
/ an Idea. This is the Natural Gonfequenee me | 
of proceeding upon clear and intelligible i } 
Principles; and sefolving to admit mo- | 
thing as conclufive, which canmot be ma- 
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nifeftly conceived, and evidently diftin. | |! 
guifhed from every thing elfe. “Here, if 
in any thing, the old Philofophers were | i 
egregioufly defective: What has beendone | |!" 
fince, will appear, by confulting, among | |? 
others, the Difcourfes which Mr. Boyle | 
has written upon moft of the confiderable | 


Qualities of Bodies, which come under 


ti 


our Notice ; fuch as his Haffories of Flui-| 


dity and Firmnefs, of Colours, of Cold, his 


Origin of Forms and Qualities, Experiments 
about the Mechanical Produttion of divers 
particular Qualities, and feveral others, 


which come under this Head ; becaufe. 


they are not Notions framed only ina 


Clofet, by the help of a lively Fancy’; 
but genuine Hiftories of the Phenomena of || 
‘Natural Bodies ; which appeared in vaft 


Numbers, after fuch Trials were made 


upon them, as were proper to difcover 


their feveral Natures. 

And therefore, that it may not be 
thought that I miftake every plaufible 
Notion of a Witty Philofopher, for a new 


Difcovery of Nature, I muft defire that’ 
my former Diftin@ion between Aypothefes 
‘and Theories may be remembred. J do’ 


not here reckon the feveral Hypothefes of 


Des Cartes, Gaffendi, or Hobbes, as Ac- | 


quifitions to real Knowledge, fince they 
may only be Chimzra’s, “and amufing 


Notions, | | 
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‘Notions, fit to entertain working Heads. 


{ only alledge fuch Doétrines as are raifed 


‘upon faithful Experiments, and nice Ob- 
fervations ; and fuch Confequences as are 
‘the immediate Refults of, and manifeft 


an 
!. Bi) | Corollaries drawn from, thefe Experiments 
ident’ | and Obfervations : Which is what is com- 
: in| monly meant by Theories. But of this 
‘ffl | more hereafter. 
Wh | | That the Natural Hiffory of Minerals 
‘mg. Was anciently very imperfect, is evident 
‘dg from what has been faid of Chymijfry al- 
olig| ready ; to which, all the Advances that 
bet! have ever been made in that Art, unlefs 
iy) When Experiments have been tried upon 
nt Vegetable or Animal Subjtances, are pro- 
wt. perly to be referred. I take Minerals here 
at) inthe largeft fence ; for all forts of Earths, 
wet Sulpburs, Salts, Stones, Metals, and Mi- 
(eget | nerals properly fo’ called. For Chymiftry 
| is not only circumftantially ufeful, but 
wh eflentially neceflary here ; fince a great 
(i | Many Minerals of very differing Natures 


would never have been known to have 


_ belonged to feveral Families, if they had 
| not been examined in the Furnaces of the 
| Chymifts. Nay, moft Foffls are of fuch 
_aNature, that what fort of Minerals they 
contain, cannot be knowa, till they be 
tried in the Fire. Worthlefs Marcafites 
cannot any otherwife be diftinguitht from 
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rich Lumps of Ore. For, this Reafon, 
and becaufe the Subterraneous World js 
not fo eafily acceflible, the Knowledge of 
Fofils, taken in thegeneral, has received 
Jefs Advancement than any, one. Part of | iy Du 
Natural Learning.. But I thall rather Chufe | jut 


to {peak here of the Dilcoveries which | 
have been made. in the Mineral Kingdom | 
without the help of Chymiftry : The | 
greateftiof which is, of a Stone which the | 


(4) Their Opinions are 
collected by Gaffendi,. in 


his Animadverfiors upon. 
Laertius’s Life. of Epi- 


Curus, p. 362, 363: 


Sir William 


the. Ancients, admired (4), 


without ever examining. to | 
what .Ufes it might be:ap. | 
plied; and that is the Magnet ; | 


the noblef{t Properties whereof 
Zemple acknowledges to. be 


(c) P. 48. anciently unknown (c);;,..Which: is more, 


(d) This they have 
collected from a, Paffage 
in Plautus, Mercer AX, 5. 
Sc.2. Huc Secundus Ventus 
nunc eft, cape modo vorfo- 
riam; where by worforid 
they underfland the Com. 


pafs, becaufe the Needle © 


always points cowardsthe 
North: Whereas:vo;fo- 
via is nothing but thar 
Rope with which the Ma- 
riners turned cheir Sails, 


indeed, than.,-what fome’.do 


(da), who, at thefame time, | jy 


make our, Fore-fathers to, have 
been extremely, ftupid, that | 
could fuffer fuch,a Difcovery 
to) be ever loft: ..So that, all 
that can ;be ,faid, of the’ Ad- 
vances which, by the. Uses of | 
the Load-ftane, have been. made 
in, feveral, Parts of Learning; | 


do not in,the leaft affed Sir 


William Temple. However,.I thall. mens 
tion fome of the. greateft ; becaufe. he 
charges the Moderns with. not making: all 


thofe 
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ty | ehofe Ules of fo noble an Invention, which 

| |hefuppofes the Ancient Greeks and Remans 
jwould have made, had it fallen into their 

‘tid | Hands: Which makes him aflert, that 

| ihe Difcoveries hereby made in remote 

‘Ck | Countries have been rather purfued to ac- 
)}cumulate Wealth (e ), than to encreafe (¢)P. 49: 
a Knowledge. Now, if both thefe can be 
‘dane at once, there is no harm done : 

ht! | And fince there is no Difpute of the one, 

(J, | Tehink it -wilbbe an eafie Matter to prove 

i$) the other. f fhall name but a few Parti- 

tig! eulars, moft of them ratherbelonging to 

li.) | another Head.” 

iti) Geography therefore was anciently a very 

Oh) | ampertect Study, for want of - this Know- 

bot, ) | ledge of the: Properties of the: Laad- fone. 

@)) The Figure of the: Earth! could: formerly 

i | only be guefsd. ar; which Sir Wiliam 

ai) Zemple’s admired Epicurus (f ) did, for (f) Vid. 
la) | that Reafon, deny to be Round; -wherein &!2"4’s 


Animad- 
vit} | hefeems to shave been more reafonable, verficzs 


y | 
© | 


(al! than in many other: of his Affertions ; be- pon Laér 


tius’s Epi. 


‘| | eaufe he thought it an Affront.to the Uni (%° oa 
6a) derftanding of Man, to be.determined by 672. 

ma! | bare: Conjectures,. ina Matter which could 
fig) | atethat time be no other Way: decided) 
ii | Whereas now, moft Parts of the Ocean 
m| being made eafily acceffible, the Latitudes, 
it) | and refpective Bearings of every Place, are 
dW) | Commonly known: The Nature and Ap- 
Oe eg pearances 
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pearances of Winds and Tides are become | jive 
AMAA familiar, and have been nicely examined | jstio 
a by Intelligent Men in all Parts of the jl 
|e World : The Influence of the Moon, | jis 
ee ae joined with the Motion of the Earth, have | |, 
yc been taken in upon almoft infallible | |, 
aa ae Grounds, to found Theories of the Sea’s | } 

et | Motion upon. And there are great Num. 
bers of other noble, pleafant and ufeful | jiyie 
Propofitions in Geography, Aftronomy and | | x 
Navigation, which ultimately owe their | |p 
Original to the Difcovery’ of that fingle | jy 
Quality of this wonderful Stone, that it ||»). 
always points towards the North. Vf thele | | jue 
Sciences have brought to us the Wealth of || »é 
the Judies ; if they have enlarged the |}, 
Commerce and Intercourfe of Mankind, |}; 
it is fo far from being a Difparagement to | }\,., 
the Induftry of the Moderns, who have |;,., 
cultivated them to fuch ufeful Purpofes, },,; 
that it is the higheft Character that could | |, 
be given of thofe Men, that they pur: | |. 
{ued their Inventions to fuch noble Ends, | },,.. 
Knowledge, not reduced to Practice, when | },,, 
that is poflible, is fo far imperfect, that |}. 
it lofes its principal Ufe. And it is not 
for acquiring Wealth, but for mif-employ- | | \; 
ing it when it is acquired, that a Man 
ought to be blamed. fn 

Now, to compleat what I have to fay | }, i 
af Geography all at once, J fhall take no- bn 
tice, 
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|tice, that as the Improvements by Navi- 
|gation have made all the Sea-Coafts of 
the Univerfe acceffible, fo the Art of En- 
)graving upon Copper-Plates has made it 
|eafie for Men todraw’ fuch Draughts of 
every particular Coaft, as will imprint 
| lafting and juft Idea’s of all the Parts of 


*)) the known World. For want of this, the 
"| Ancient Defcriptions even of thofe Coun- 


| tries which they knew, were rude, and 


| imperfect : Their Maps were neither exact, 


_ nor beautiful : The Longitudes and Latt- 
tudes of Places, were very little confi- 


| dered; the latter of which can naw be 


exactly determined, and the former may 


_ be very nearly adjufted, fince the Applica- 


— "Se 
Ss =a - 


tion of Telefcopes to Aftronomical Ufes 


has enabled Men to make much nicer Ob- 
fervations of the Moon's Eclipfes than 
could formerly be made ; befides thofe of 
Fupiter's Satellites, to which the Ancients 
were entirely Strangers, This makes our 
Maps wonderfully exact ; which are not 
only the Divertifements of the Curious, 
but of unfpeakable Ufe in Civil Life, at 
Sea efpecially ; where, by the help of 
Sea-Charts, Sailers know where they are, 
what Rocks lie near them, what Sands 
they muft avoid ; and can as perfectly 
tell which Way they mutt fteer to any 
known Port of the Univerfe, as a Tra- 
| — Veller 
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veller can, upon Salisbury-Plainm, or New. | 


_Market-Fleath, which Way he mutt ride 


to.a great Town, which he knows before. | 


hand is not far from the Edge of the Plain, 
or of the. Heath. 


Velferus has printed | 


(g8Com- fome aneient Maps (g), that were made | 


monly cal for the Direction of the Roman Quarter- | 
Jed: the : . * | 
Peutingee Matters ; and if a Man will compare them 
vian Ta- With Saufou's, or Blaews, he will fee the | 
bles. difference; which in future Ages will} 
certainly be vaftly greater, if thofe Coun. | 
tries which are now barbarous, or un- | 
difcavered, fhould ever come into the | 


Hands of a Civilized or Learned People. || 


But TI have not yet done with the Lead. | 
tone. 

Befides thefe- occafional Ufes of the 
Magnet, its Nature, abftraétedly taken, 
has been nicely enquired into, thereby to 
difcover both: its own Qualities, and its 
Relation to other Bodies that are round 
about it. Amd here, indeed, one may 
juftly wonder, that when Flavio Amal 


(4)Tohim 


this Difeo. 2¥2 (4) had difcovered, that Iron touch’d 
very is a- With a Magnet, always points towards the | 
tributed 

by Salmuth wpon Pancirollus; others eall him John Goia, of Amalphi; 
but Gaflendi, Animad. pag. 364. fays, ic was found out by a French= | 
man, about the Year MCC, fince it is mentioned by one Guyotus Pre- 
vines, a French Poet of that ‘Time, who calls the Compafs AMari- | 
neta, to which Gaffendi alfo adds, That it was. moft probably 2 
French Invention, becanfe the North-Point is by all Nations marked in 
their Compafies by a Flower-de-Luce, the Arms of Frapces 


North,. 
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ing out the Philofopher’s Stone, ‘to which (i) atagne- 
the Ljead-ftone:could do them ‘no further /4 Nigra, 
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North,.‘that all the Philofophers of that 
Age did not immediately try all manner 
of Experiments upon that f{trange Stone, 
which was found ‘to be fo-exceedingly ufe- 
ful in Matters of ‘common Life. The 
Portuguezes, who firft made daring Voya- 


| ges, by the Help ‘of the Compafs, into ‘the 
Southern and South-Eaftern Seas, better 
‘chew the Value of that rich Difcovery : 
| But Philofophy was in thofe ‘darker Ages 
|| divided ‘between the School-men and the 


Chymifts ; the former prefently falved the 
Bufinefs with their Svb/fantial Forms , and 


i) What ‘they could ‘not comprehend, «came 


very ‘properly ‘under ‘the ‘Notion of an'Oc- 
cul? ‘Quality: "The ‘Jatter ‘found ‘nothing 


| extraordinary in ‘their ‘Crucibles, when 
| they analyzed ‘the Magner; and ‘fo they 
| fee foon'to have given it over: Befides, 


in‘thofe Days, few Men ftudied Chymiftry 
with any other Defign than that of ‘find- 


bn 3 a , ‘sis one of 
fervice ‘than that of fupplying them ‘with ihe hard 
another “hard “Name ‘to‘Cant with (2). words u- 
For thefe Réafons therefore, it lay in a ®4>y By 

Oe renaus Phi- 

good medfure neglected by Men OP CE aterhes ; 
téfs, ‘till our' Famous Country-man, Doctor ite : : 
Gilberp6f Colchefter, by avatt numberof yy 5.4, in 
Expérimérits; ‘found ‘that ‘the Earth was Ben fobs. 
but a Targer Magnet; and’he, indeed, sas Jee Alche- 

: ties," 


379 


RefleEtions upon | 
the firft Author of all thofe Magnetical | | 
Speculations which have been made fince | |sit? 
his had the good fortune to be generally | pt 
approved. This Great Man, whom Galileo \s 


and Kepler exprefs a great Veneration for. |“ 
in their Writings, deferves here to be men-| yi | 
tioned upon another Account ; becaufe He, | jis 
my Lord Bacon,and Mr.Harriot,all Engliffn\ (5 
men, are the Three Men to whom Mone.) |itt(! 
fieur Des Cartes was fo very much obliged | iia 
for the firft Hints of the greatett Things, 16 
which he has given us in his Philofophical | gw 
and Mathematical Difcourfes. F or no- | fat 
thing does more convincingly put Things | “Thing 
of this Nature out of doubt, than to trace | ai 
them up to their firft Originals, which || or4 
can be done but in very few. So great | jtie f 
have been the Advantages which have | jyijs! 
accrued to the World, only by Men’s 
Enquiries into the Properties of one fingle | jn ( 
Natural Body. ? | ! 
But the Knowledge of Minerals (frit: ay 
ly {0 called) though infinitely ufeful to | jp: 
the Life of Man, is not the only thing | ji 
which may be learn’d in the Subterraneous Ie 
World. The Bowels of the Earth are 
wonderfully Fruitful, and afford a Variety, | | \( 
comparatively {peaking, not much re- | | jj 
garded till thefe later Ages. Not only | | fit 
Salts and Metals, Marble, Coal, and Amber, | Vu 
may be, and are dug from thence ; pat Me 
the 
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‘| many of which, Antiquity, and even 
| every other Age but this, did quite over- 
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the Inhabitants of the Earth and Sea, have 
made their Graves in the folideft Rocks, 
in the profoundeft Caverns, in Places, to 
‘ones thinking, the moft inacceffible, as 
well as the moft unexpected, that could 
have been imagined. Beds of Oyfers, 
Cockles, and ScaMops, have been found in 
‘the Bowels of the higheft Hills, and the 
hardeft Quarries. Groves of Trees have 


"| been taken out of the Ground, in Coun- 
» tries where they have never been feen to 


grow. In fhort, by raking into the deepeft 


‘Places of the Earth, we have feen that 
Things have once changed their Places ; 


-and without the Authority of Writings, 
or Ancient Tradition, we are aflured that 


the Face of the World is not what it al- 
| ways was. 


Men have yet proceeded further, and 
made Obfervations upon the Figures of 
every Stone which they found ; very 


look. Thofe, whofe Luftre and Colour 


' made them remarkable, which are pecu- 


liarly called Gems, or thofe whofe Figure 


had fomething that was furprizing at firft 


view, were indeed taken notice of, and 


| fufficiently valued ; but of them too, very 
_ few were then known, in comparifon of 


what have fince been difcovered. The 
Ancients 
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Refle&tions upon 


Ancients Knowledge of the Species of Stones ’ 
and of the whole Nataral Fiftory of the yo 


Earth, is in a manner all contained ig 


the 33% 34% z5thy 36th, & 37th Books | 


of Pliny’s Natural Hiftory ; where there is | 
fo much Fabulous, that it is not eafily | 


diftinguifhable from what is Real :. If thig | 


(k)De Purpura : Differ 
tat. de Glofjopetris. 

(2) La Vana Specula- 
gione difingannata dal 
Senfo, printed at Naples, 
in MDCLXX. and epito- 
miz’d in: the Philofoph. 
Zranfact. numb. 219, 

(im) In Prodromo : 8 
Differtat. de Cane Car- 
charia Cy Gloffopetris. 

(1) Travels, p.113,— 
331. and Three Phyfico- 
Theological Difconrfes, E- 
dit. 2. 


( 0) Microgr. Pp. 109,— 
K12. Lecture of Springs, 
P- 48, 495 §0- 

CP) Philofoph. Tranfagi 
& de Cochlitis. 

(4) Eff4y towards a 
Earth. 

(r) Nat, Hift, of Ox- 
fordfhire, 


_ Were compared with the Wris | 
tings of Fabius Columna (k), | 
Agoftino Scilla (1), Steno (m), 


| 


Ray (2), Hooke (0), Lifter (p), | 


Woodward (9), and Plot (r); 
what new Scenes of Know- 


Difcoveries has Signior Sci#a; 


‘ 
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ledge would appear? What - 


made of the Petrifattions (as 
they are vulgarly efteemed) 


of the Ifle ot Malta alone > 
The Ancients were not fuffi- 
ciently aware of the Trea: 


fures which the Earth con | 


tains within it. The Ancients; 


did I fay 2. hardly any of the | ic 


Moderns, till within thefe lat 


Thirty Years. Gold, indeed; | Whi 


and Silver, have, for vé 


many Ages, been infatiably 
thirfted after ; and the other | 


Metals, Ziv and Copper, ‘Iron and Lead, 
whofe Ufes have long been known,’ have 
been carefully fearched for. But when 


thofe 
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thofe Six, Metals, and fome of the moft 
‘remarkable Minerals, fuch as Mercury, 
Antimony, V itriol,Nitre,Sulphur, Sal Gemma, 


|) Pit-Coal, Amber, and. the like, were once 
) \found,. the Curiofity. of Mankind was 


pretty much at a ftand. Whereas, fince 
fo: many Learned and Induftrious. Men 


| have thought it worth their while to make 
) Enquiries after the.niceft Varieties, and 
| moft minute Productions of their Mother 


Earth, they have found fueh incredible 
Numbers. of formed Stones, and Sheds’ as 


| bard_as Stones, upon its Surface, and in 


its. lowermoft Receffes that Men have 
ever dug to, that they have thereby been 


enabled to raife feveral Hypo- 7 | 

($s) Vid. Woodward's 
| Effay towards the Natural 
haps hereafter, when Men» wifory of the Earth, and 


are better acquainted with the i le Theory of the 
raneous' World, be a means of foiving 
fome of the greateft Difficulties in the 
| Mofaical Hiftory. 

I have taken notice of this, to juftifie 
thofe Gentlemen who. have laboured in 
thefe fort of Enquiries : Some of them 4S so 
who have taken the greateft Pains, have fer of a 
been publickly ridiculed (¢), as if what aE ee 
they had done, had tended no more. to iy in Des 
the Advancement of valuable Knowledge, fence of the 


than if they had gather’d Pebbles upon 4,. 
hay) the. ~ 


a ee intel 
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the Shore to throw away again, as Cali. 


gulas Soldiers did upon the Batavian 


Coaft, ‘when they fhould have “been 
tranfported into Britain. Theré would 
have been a ftop put to the Progrefs of 
Learning long ago, if immediate Ufeful- 
nefs had been the fole Motive of Men’s En- 
quiries. Whatfoever our Great Creator has 
thought fit to give a Specifical Being to, 
is, if acceflible, certainly worth our fearch- 
ing after. And though we do not fee the 
prefent Advantage that will accrue to 
Mankind by the Difcovery of this or that 
particular Species of Minerals, Stones, 
Plants, or Infects, yet Pofterity may : 
and then all the Returns for the Ufes that 
they can ever make of them, will be’ ina 
great meafure due to him that found them 
out. He that firft pick’d up a Magnet, 
and perceived that it would draw Iron, 


might then perhaps be laugh’d at, for | 


preferving a Child's Play-thing ; and yet 
the Obfervation of that noble Quality, 


was neceffarily previous to the fucceeding | 
Obfervations of its conftant pointing toe 


wards the North, which have proved fo 
un{peakably ufeful in Civil Life. So that 


J think all thefe excellent Men do highly | Pe 
deferve Commendation for thefefeemingly | },,), 
ufelefs Labours, and the more, fince they | 


run the hazard of being laughed at by 
| Men 
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Men of Wit and Satyr, who always have 


-) |their End, if they°make their Readers 
i | Sport, whether the thing which they 
| ‘expofe, deferves to be ridiculed or not. 

ry | | > But it’ is time to leave this Argument, 
th when I have obferved, that: all thar has 
i "| yet-been publifhed concerning the formed. 
oh | Stones, Shells and Petrifattions found in 
‘ | |and upon the Earth, will feem but Glean- 


| ings, in comparifon of that vaft Collection 
eh | which thofe excellent Naturalifts, Mr. Ad- 
« UN) ward Lhyd of Oxford, and Dr. Woodward 
ttt have promifed. fhortly to prefent the 


i) World withal. 
2) 


6 the 


wp | CHAP. XX. 
A i | Of Ancient and Modern Hiftories 
| 


ny of Plants. 

lity, 

eng HE» Natural Hiftory of Plants 
ty ‘comes next ; which, for Variety 


i i and Ufe, is one of the nobleft’ and pleat 
oti fanteft Parts of Knowledge. . Its Mecha- 
ia nical and Medicinal Advantages. were 
iY} early known. Fruits afforded the firft 
iY) | Suftenance to Mankind; and the old 
| Heathens efteemed thofe worthy of 
Kap) a3 Contfe- 
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Confecration,: who taught them to Till 
their Grounds, Gather their Seed, and 
Grind their Corn: With Trees they built 
themfelves Houfes; afterwards they found 
that the Bark of fome Plants would ferve 
for Cloaths; and others afforded Medicinés 
dgainft Wounds and Difeafes.. There is 
no doubt therefore, but this Part of Know- 
ledge was fufficiently, cultivated for the 
Ules of Humane Life ;  efpecially when 
Mankind becoming numerous, thofe that 
were inguifitive communicated their No- 
tions together, and Converfation had in- 
troduced the Arts of Luxury and Plenty 
into the World. Even in America, where 
moft of the Nations which the Europeans 


difcovered were Salvage, and a/Unlearned, . |] 


the Natives knew the Oeconomical and 
Medical Ufes of many® of their nobleft 
Plants, -'Fhey made Bread of their Mayz, 
and the Roots of Yucca, fome fmoaked 
Tobacco, fome poyfoned their Arrows with 
the Juice of one Plant, others made their 
Chocolate with the Seeds of another, fome 
cloathed themfelves with Cotton, others 
cured Agues with the Cortex, and Ve- 
nereal Diféafes. with Gaajacum, and almoft 
every other fort of Difeafe to which they 
were incident with fome Specific or other, 
Which: Ufe and Experience had taught 
them. ‘But whether the Natural Fiifrory 
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| of Plants was yet notwithftanding:all this, 
fo exactly known formerly, as it is at pre- 


fent, is the Queftion. 
The: ancienteft’ Writers of Plants now 


| extant, are Zheophraftus, Pliny, and Dio- 
|) feorides ; indeed, the only ones who fay 
_any thing confiderable to the prefent Pur- 
| -pofe. Zheophraftus defcribes little ; gives 


abundance of Obfervations upon {feveral 


| Plants, and the like ; but what he fays, 


is rather to be'taken notice of when we 


|) fpeak of Agriculture and Gardening, than 
|) an'this place. Pliny and Diofcorzdes, who 
| lived long after ‘him, give Defcriptions 
indeed of a great many Plants, but fhort, 


| imperfect, and without Method ; they 


fay, for Inftance, that a Plant is hairy, 
has ‘broad Leaves, that its Stalks’ are 
knotty, hollow, or fquare ; that its 
Branches creep upon the Ground, are 


Shape of the Stalk, Root, Seed, Flower 
or Fruit, which ftrikes the Eye at_firft 
fight, it may perhaps be taken notice 
of, ‘but then every thing is confufed, 
and feldom above.‘one’ or two Plants 
of a fortare mentioned ; though fome- 
times*later Botani/?s have obferved fome 


| Scores plainly reducible to the fame 


seneral Head. Pliny ranges many of 
T 3 the 


Reflections upon 


the Plants, which he defcribes\in an 


(u) N. HF. 1.12. ¢.13. 
and |. 27. throughout. 

(w ) The 12th. Book 
is chiefly of Plants which 
bear odoriferous Gums, 
and fo on of all the reft. 


(x) N.H,1.25.¢.657. 
es alibi paffim. 


Order ( # ) fomething Alpha- 
betical ; others ( w ) he digefts 
according to their Virtues ; 
others (x) he puts together, 
becaufe they were difcovered 
by great Perfons, and called 
by their Difcoverers Names : 


All. which. /Methods, . how 


much: foever they may. affift the Me- | 
A Shane 


mory in remembring hard Names, or in 


retaining the Materia Medica in one View | 


ina Man's Head, fignifie nothing to the 
Underftanding the Characteriftical Dif- 
ferences of the feveral Plants; by which 
alone, and not by accidental Agreements 
in Virtue, Smell, Colour, Tafte, Place 


of Growth, Time of Sprouting, of any | 


Mechanical: Ufe to which they may. be 
‘madé ferviceable, Men may. reafonably 
expect to become exact Botanifts ; With- 
out fuch a Method, to which the Ancients 
were altogether Strangers, the Know- 
ledge of Plants is a confufed thing, de- 
pending» wholly upon an uncommon 
Strength of Memory and Imagination, 
and even with the-Help of the beft Books 


fearce attainable without: a Mafter,- and | | 


then too not undera ‘very long Time. 
Conradus Gefner, to whofe Labours the 
~World has been unfpeakably beholden in 
ea almoft 
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almoft all Parts ‘of Natural Hiftory,..was 
the firft. Man (that I know of) who 
hinted at the true Way. to diftinguith 
Plants, .and reduce. them to fixed and cer- 
tain Heads, In a Letter to Theodorus ee 
Zuingerus (y), he fays, that Plants are (y) mpif. Mi | 
to be, ranged according to the Shape of 4##cinal. i | 
their Flowers, Fruits and Seeds.; having aes a 
obferved that Cultivation, or any, acct- it 
dental Difference.of Soil, never alters the 
Shape. of thefe more. Effential Parts; but 
that every Plant has fomething \there 
peculiar, by, which) it. maybe — diftin- 
cuifhed, not only from others of a re- 
moter..Gexus, but, alfo from. thofe. of. the 
fame; Family... |». | 
. About..the fame time, Andreas Cafal, 
pinus, and. Fabius. Columna, the.firf{t, efpe- 
cially, reduced .that, into an Art, which 
Gefner had hinted at» before. . The firft of 
thefe, divided the whole Body of Plants, 
then known, into Clafles, from the Num- 
ber and Order..of .their Seeds and Seed- 
Veffels, and drew. up a Hiftory .accor- 
dingly. But his Method was too. gene- Fi 
ral ; and becaufe it took too little, notice Me | 
of the Roots, Leaves, Stalks, and Perian- | : 
thia of Plants, which in fome. Tribes | iy 
ought neceflarily to be.confidered, it was a 
long laid by as ufelefs; though C/ufus, ed 
Gafpar’ Baukinus, Parkinfan, Gerard and van A 
| T 4 Fobnfon, | 
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Fobufor, and Fokn Bauhinus, had taken 
very laudable Pains, not only in det 
fcribing the more general’ Sorts taken no- 
tice of by the Ancients)’ but alfo in ob- 
ferving their feveral Sub-divifions with 
great Nicenefs and Skill. Ga/par Bauhinus, 
who: {pent Forty* Years’ in compleating 
his ‘Pinax, or General Index to all the 
Botanical Writers, Ancient and Modern, 
that had appeared before him, ranged ‘the 
whole Syftem of Plants, ‘then known, into 
fuch 'Claffes as he thought propéereft. Yer 
tho his Method is‘allow’d'to have been the 
beft; fetting Ce/alpivas’s afide, whieh had 
(2) Vid. till then ‘been ‘made ufe of, (2) it was far 
at from being Natural, and accordingly has 
tanic. p. never fice been follow’d: John Bauhinus 
403. alfo-had‘-defcribed' Very particular Plant 
then known, in his’'Géexeral Fiiftory of 
Plants, with great Accutacy'; and ¢ome= 
pared ‘whatfoever had been faid by’former 
Botanifts, and adjufted’ ‘old’ Names to 
thofe Plants which Modern Herbarifts had 
gathered, with fo much Care, ‘that the 
Philological Part of Botany feems by ‘him 
to have, ina manner, received its utmott 
Perfection. 

The great Work therefore already ‘be: 
gun by Cefalpinus*and Columua, was Rill 
imperfect ; which, ‘though ‘perhaps ‘not 
the moft ‘Laborious; was yet ‘the ‘moft 

) — Neceflary 
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| Neceffary to a Man that would confider 

_ thofe things Philofophically, and compre- 
hend the whole Vegetable Kingdom, as 
the Chymifts call it, under one View. 
This was, to digeft every Species of Plants 


m5) under fach and fuch Families and Tribes ; 


: | that fo, by the help of a general Method 


)| (taken only from the Plants themfelves, 
}, and not from any accidental Refpects, 
Nth) under which they may be confidered ) 


once thoroughly underftood, a Learner 


Vt) might ‘not be at‘a lof upon the Sight of 
F every new Plant that he fhould meet 
‘Mat with, but might difcern its general Head 


at firft View ; and then, by running over 
_ the Tables thereunto belonging, might, at 


m Jatt, either come to the particular Species 


) which he fought for, or, which would 
— pleafe him much better, find that the 


| _ Plant before him was hitherto undefcribed, 


and that by it there would be a new ac- 
_ceffion made to the old Stock. Mr. Ray 


}| drew a rough Draught of this Matter, in 


the Zables of Plants inferted into Bifhop 
Wilkins’s his Book, Of a Real Charaéter, 
and Philofophical Language ; and was foon 
followed by Dr. Morifon, in his Hortus Re- 
gius Blefenfis, who, purfuant to his own 
Method, (which, indeed, is nothing elfe 
but Andreas Caefalpinus’s a little alter’d,) 
begun A’General Hiftory of Plants ; which 

. | he 
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he not living to finifh, Mr. Ray undertook 
the whole Work anew, and very happily : 
ag compleated it. | iter 
ae This great Performance of his, which |) it? 
ii will be a ftanding Monument of Modern | |in 
Hee Induftry and Exactnefs, deferves to be | /iia' 
more particularly defcribed. Firft, there- | | get 
fore, He gives an Anatomical Account, | hm 
from Malpighius and Grew, of Plants in | yhict 
general: And becaufe the Ancients had | |i) 
faid nothing upon that Subject, of which, | | tea 
for want of Microfcopes, they could have | | ' 
but a very obfcure Notion, all that he | hin 
fays upon that. Head is Modern. - After- |} jy in 
wards, when he comes to particular Plants, tie! 
he draws up Tables, to which he reduces |) ji 
the whole Vegetable Kingdom, except || Hm 
fome few irregular Plants, which ftand |} Gry 
by themfelves. Thefe Tables are taken |} i9( 
from the Shape and Colour of theFlowers, | jis 
Seeds, Seed-Veflels, Stalks, Leaves and |) shyt 
Roots ; from the Number or Order of. |} con 
thefe when determined, .and Irregularity : 
when undetermined ; from the want, or |) {yj 
having of particular Juices, Lympha’s, nf 
Milks, Oils, Rofins, or the like: Infhort, |} »| ‘ 
from Differences, or Agreements, wholly beh 
| arifing from the Plants themfelves. His ad 
il Defcriptions are as exact as Fohn Baubine's | 
ay every where,; fince he copy’s him where 4 ten, 
PA te others have not defcribed a Plant, ae 
Baye | than 
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than he; and always fupplies, with great 
Nicety and Art, what\ was wanting in 
their Defcriptions:: We may be furé 
therefore that here has been a gradual 
Improvement; for fob» Baubine’s Defcrip- 
tions are much better than thofe of the 
generality of Botanifts that were before 
him; and there are fcarcexany of theirs, 
which are not preferable to thofe of Pliny 
and Diofcorides : He gives the Syzonyma ot 
the moft exact.and beft known Botanitts ; 
the want of adjufting which carefully, 
had made former Compilers tedious ; and 
by inferting what was already extant in 
the Malabar-Garden, Boym’s Flora Sinenfis, 
Marc¢ravius's Natural Hiiftory» of Brafil, 
Hernandez’s Account of the Plants of Mexico, 
Cornutus’s Hiftory of the Plants of Canada, 
and other Jedzaw Accounts-of Natural Ra- 
rities, into his General Hiftory, has fhewed, 
that the Moderns have been as careful to 
compleat the Natural Hiftory of remoter 
Countries, as to underftand the Pro- 
duétions of their own. 

Before I quit this Work of Mr. Ray's, 
which is but one of the many Labours that 
he has happily gonethrough to enlarge the 
Bounds of Natural. Knowledge, 1 mutt 
obferve what hedelights fo much to have 
remembred ; ‘That a confiderable part of 
the Debt which Pofterity will owe to this 
excellent 
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excellent Naturalift, will be due to the 
Affiftances which ‘he has for many Years 
received from my moft Learned. Friend 
Dr. Zancred Robinfou, whofe Skill in all 
Parts of Phyfical Knowledge have long 
made ‘him: capable of performing: what- 
foever he fhould think ‘fit to undertake in 
that fort of Learning, and confequently of 
enlarging the Bounds ‘of our Knowledge 
as muchas any of thofe great Men who 
have been here remembred. | 

It may ‘be wonder’d at, perhaps, why 
I fhould mention Modern Difcoveries of 
Natural “Knowledge in the Ea/t and Weft- 
Indies, {ince the Ancients were not to be 
blamed\sfor. being ignorant. of Things 
which they had no.Opportunity of know- 
ing. But, befides ‘that \it:proves the Ex- 
tent of the Knowledge:of the prefent Age 
in Natural Hiftory, which may be:con- 
fidered, without any ‘regard to the Op- 
portunities of acquiring it; it proves alfo, 
again{t Sir William'Temple, that the Mo- 
derns have done what they could in every 
Point, to make the greateft Ufe they 
were able of every Addition to their for- 
mer ‘Knowledge, which might accrue to 
them by .the. Difcovery iof ithe Ufefulnefs 
of the “Load-flone in ‘Navigation ;. His 
words are thefe ; (a) :7hé vaft Continents 
of ‘China; the Haft. and Welt-Indies, the 
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long Extent and Coafts of Africa, have been 
|| hereby introduced into our Acquaintance, and 
i) our Maps ; and great Encreafes of Wealth 


and Luxury, but none of Knowledge brought 
among us, further than the Extent and Situa- 


| tion of Gountrey, the Cuftoms and Manners 
_ of fo many Original Nations. 
|| doubt but many great and’ more noble Ufes 
‘| would have been made of fach Conquefis, or 
| Difcoveries, if they had fallen to the Share 
of the Greeks and Romans, in thofe Ages, 
_ when Knowledge and Fame were in as great 


I do not 


Requeft as endle{s Gains and Wealth are 


among us now: And how much greater Dif- 


coveries might have been made by fuch Spi- 


_rits as theirs, is hard to guef.. Sir Wil- 


liam Temple here owns, that the Polsticat 
Ufes which can be made by fuch Difco- 


| veries, are inconfiderable ; though, at the 
‘f, fame time, he confefles, that even thofe 
‘) have not been neglected, fince he acknow- 
"ledges that Men have brought from thofe 
_-Barbarous Nations an Account of their 


Guftoms and Manners ; which is) the only 
Political Ufe, that I know of, that 1s to 
be leatnt by Travel: What other Advan- 
tages might have been made, is hard to 
tell, Unlefs fuch as may conduce to the 
Compleating of Natural Hiftory ; the 
Benefits whereof ‘are agreed upon, of all 


Hands, to be very great. The Subject 
now 
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now before me is) Botanics; which hay 


been fo far from being ‘neglected, ‘that all 
imaginable Care has been taken to com: 
pleat it: “Monfieur ZYerman f{pent:feveral 


Years in the Eaff-Jndies, and at the Cape: | 


of Good Fiope, to bring back into Europe 
an Account of the Natural Rarities of thofe 


Countries ; and his Writings fince his 
return, \fhew. that he did not lofe “his: 


Time. © Monfieur Vax Rheed, the noble 


Collector of the Plants that are fo mag" 
nificently printed in the Eleven Volumes. 


of the FYortus Malabaricus, has added 


more to the Number ‘of -thofe formerly: 
known, than are to be found in all the: 
Writings of the Ancients. As much may: 


be faid of that Excellent Collection of 
Exotic Plants which Dr: Plukenet has fince 
given us in his incomparable Tables,’ be- 
tides great Numbers before undefcribed, 
of which he has fet down Characteriftical 
Marks in his Botanical Almageft. Nay, 
this ought further to be added in his Com. 
mendation; That coming after thofe who 
had newly done fo great Things. before 
him, {uch a Harveft where {mall Glean- 
ings were rationally to be expected, is 
more furprizing and extraordinary. When 
(4) Prince Maurice of Naffaw was in Brafil, 
he ordered: PiGtures and Defcriptions to 
be taken of all the Beatts, Birds, Fifhes. 


and 
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and Plants that could be found in that 
Country : They are now in the Elector 
of Brandenburgh’s Library fit for the Prefs. 
But I muft not forget Dr.S/oane's Catalogue 
of the Plants of Jamaica, and the Caribbee 
Iflands, a Specimen only of a larger Work, 


_ which when once it appears, will Cif we had 


no other Arguments) effectually confute 


all thofe who imagine that Wealth and 


Luxury only have been the Motives of 
European Voyages into the New World. 


_ Since I may venture to fay, that there ts 


but a very {mall Part of the O/d fo well 
known, after fo long ftudy, as thofe 
Iflands, as to all their Natural Produ- 


| ctions, will then be, through the Labour 
ff and Skill of that induftrious Naturalitt. 


And if Mr. Baniffer had lived to have 
compleated his Enquiries into the Natural 
Fiiftory of Virginia, we fhould have had 
another Inftance of our own Nation, how 
very Laborious and Careful the Men of 
thefe later Ages’ have been to leave no 
part of acceffible Knowledge uncultivated. 
Every Day New Additions are made to 
this Part of Natural Hiftory.  Breynius’s, 
Plumier’s, and Herman's ColleCtions, are 
Modern to thofe of BeMonius, Clufus, 
Rauwolfius, and Profper Alpinus 3 as theirs 
are'to thofe of Pliny and -Diofcorides. One 
is alfo to confider, that this is a much 
| more 
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more laborious BufinefS, than the Know. | 


ledge of Fowls, Fifhes, and Quadrupeds, 
The Confufion in which the Ancients left 


Botanical Knowledge, fhews how little they |] i 
And, which is ftill more )1"' 


underftood it. : 
remarkable, | it is not only in Accounts of 


Plants peculiar to the Jvdies, or to China, | 


that our Botanical Knowledge excels theirs, 
but in the Productions of Countries, equal- 
ly acceffible to them, as tous. .There 
are no new. Species in Europe or <Afia, 


which the Ancient Herbarifts could not | 


have difcovered ; no new Soils to produce 
them without Seed, in cafe fuch a thing 


| 


were ever naturally poffible. Let but a | 


Man compare Mr. Ray's Catalogue of | 


Englifh Plants, and thofe other numes | 


rous Catalogues of the Plants of other 
Countries, drawn up by other Modern 
Botanifts, with the Writings of Plizy and 
Diofcorides ; let him examine Ray's Ge- 


neral Fiftory, or, if that be not at hand; ' 


Gerard's, Parkinfow’s, or Fobn Baubines 
) 3 


} 


Herbals, or Gafpar Bauhine’s Pinax ; and | 
deduct every Plant, not growing wild, | 


within the Limits of the Roman Empire, 


and he will fee enough to convince him, | 


that not only this Part of Knowledge is | 


incomparably more exact and large than 
it was formerly , but alfo, by comparing 
the Writings of the firft Reftorers of the 
Know- 
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with the Writings of Plukevet, Ray and 


Morin, that it has been always prowing, 
‘Gnd will do fo fill, till the: Subject be 


‘exfaufted.  *' fe ed 
> tt ‘is well known, that ‘Travelling in 


|| Mahometan Countries is extremely dan- 
| ‘Berous; that it is what no Man that 
| takes Learning his Aim in Journeying, 
would willingly undertake, if He were 
“not'ardently poffeffed with the Love of it. 
“So that whatfoever Perils the Ancient Sages 
| “éidured in their Journeys into Agypr for 
i} Knowledge, they are equalled at leaft; ‘if 
}) not out-done by our Modern Sages; to 
1 We that word, in Sir W7lam Temples 
fence, for one that goes far and near to 
| feek for Knowledge. Nay, L'may fately 
} add; that a few inquifitive and learned 
| Bravellers), fuchsas Rauwolftus;:Profper Al- 


pinus, Bellonius, Guillandinus,.and Sir George 
Wheler, have acquainted the learned Men 


Natural Hiftory of the Countries of the 
Levant, not only better than they could 
have known it by reading the Books of 
the Ancients, but, in many Particulars, 
better than the Ancients themfelves, Na= 
tives of thofe very Countries, knew it, if 
the éxtant Books ean enable wis to give 4 
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“Knowledge of Siples, “Marthiolas, 'Do- 
Woneus, Fuchfins, Turner, and the ‘ret, 
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ever did in the fole Purfuit of Know-! 
ledge.) a 


them, may be thought an. inexculable | Gt 
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competent Judgment in this Matter. And | ni 
if Travelling far for Knowledge, be fuff- | abe 
cient.to recommend the Ancients to our | jj 
Imitation, I may obférve, that Mr. Bd-| |). 
mond Falley, who went. to St, Helena, an 
Ifland’ fituate in the xVI- Degree of) hve: 
Southern Latitude, to take an Account of). 

the Fixed Stars in the Southern Hemif| f hy 
phere, which are never vifible to us who| Cro 
live. in the Northern ; and to Dantzick,|\. 

to conferr about Aftronomical Matters, | vine 
with the great Hevelius, has taken much | Dina 
larger Journeys than any of the Ancients | hee 
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Of Ancient and Modern Agriculture | \jeir 
and Gardening. ihe P 


| HE. Ancients put fo great a Value |} 

upon the Country-man’s Arts, and | 
we have fo, many Treatifes ftill extant Tie 
concerning them, written by their greateft | |! 
Philofophers, their ableft Philologers, and |} 
their beft Poets, that to fay nothing of | ji 
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m | Ancient.and Modern Learning. 
10d PR 


mt | Omiffion. Husbandry and Gardening are 
4 | Subjects upon: which Zheophraftus ( Ari- 
yl) | Jtote's Darling Ditciple,): Karro: (who is 
lay 4 faid to’be the learnedeft of all the Romaus,) 
yg) and Péiny:( perhaps no-way~his inferior) 
toy | RAVE written large Difcourfes yer remain- 
igh 0g. Karro'\and Pliny quote numbers 
sp) Of Authors, fome ofithem:no lefs. than 
)ingi) “Growned Heads, fince loft.» Hefod, whom 
Nia fOmMe of the Ancients make older than 


Homer , and: Virgil the .Prince of 


Hi | 7 
a Roman Poets, have left us Precepts: of 
Kea thefe Arts... Columela fays, they are. re 


| dated: to Philofophy it felf,. which thofe 
Heathen » Sages priz’d: fohighly: And 
the later Roman Writers are full upbraiding 
~ § the Luxury. of their own Times; which 
|, wholly took: off their Minds from: thefe 
» moft ufeful Employments, and. fending 
) their effeminate Country:men back. to 
whit’ their renowned Anceftors who went from 
the Plough ‘to» the’ Camp, and having 
there commanded: victorious Armies; re- 
yl turned back again to the Plough, to re- 
ah deem the Time they had loft. 
am © Here is no doubt but great Things 
vate | Were done in thefe Arts by the Ancients : 
| Had we no Books extant to acquaint us 
a | with their Knowledge, yet the thing fhews 
x it felf : Countries: cannot be peopled by 
;,| Civilized Nations, nor great Cities filled, 
7 Uz nor 


Reflections ‘upon 
nor Trade catried: on by polite and) indi: 
ftrious ‘Inhabitants, unlefs: the Arts ‘of 


Husbandry «flourifh. Mankind;: without 
them, would ‘be: Wild, like the Negroes, 


and American Salvages, or Arabs. But yet | 
one Nation may be much more Knowing | | 
in thefe Things;than another,.and one | jy 


Age confequently, though alkimay have | 
Skill enough’ to‘anfwer. the:Neceffities'of | 
Civil Life: mA 90 | 

In making»: my: Corhparifon, . 1: fhall | 
comprehend all that the Ancients undeY- | 
{tood: bystheir Res: Ruftica, as it takes in 
the Foreffer’s, the Hlusbandman’s, and the 
Gardener's Bufinefs : Cato, Varro and Co: 
lumella include the Grafier’s alfo, thereby 
compleating, the whole: Body of Farming ; 
but fince ds: Work cannot well be made a 
Science of, I fhall-omit it. 

By a' Forefter: here,’ 1ounderftand «one 
that knows how to Plant; Propagate «and 
Encreafe alk forts of Timber Trees; what 
Soils’ are: proper for every:fort>; how 
they may, beft be defended from Dangers 
in their Growth ; to what Ufes they are 
moft applicable, when they: have arrived | 
to their ‘utmoft Perfection:;. and) how 
they may: be beft applied : Such a Marr, | 
in dhort, :ass Mro Evelye inftructs. in. his © 
Silva, where he. gives*a ‘full Syftem of 
the Wood-man's Skill,: what he ought. to 
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know, and what topractife. A great part 
| of his Work, and indeed the ‘Niceft part: 
‘of it, the Ancients were Strangers to, as 
having les. Occafion for it. ‘The World 
‘Was then, comparatively {peaking, in its 
‘Infancy ; there::was no want of Wood, 
‘for Fuel, Building, or Ships ;»\and this 
‘Plenty made ‘Men: lefs curious in Con: 
‘triving Methods: of Preferving what they 
had in fo great Abundance. . Exgland, till 
within a few Ages, wasevery where over- 
‘run with Wood : . The ‘Sais Foreft 


anciently took up: what is now the moft 


flourifhing Part of Germany : And France, 
which is: at: prefent. fo wonderfully Po- 
| pulons, that' little Cultivable Ground re- 
mains Untill’d, was in Cafar's time over- 
{fpread with Woods. and Forefts: As Men 


» encreafe, Tillage becomes more and more 
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requifite ; ; the confumption of Wood will 
be proportionably greater ; and its want, 
and the neceflary Utes of Timber, which 


‘grow upon Men as they become more 


numerous, will of confequence put them 
upon Ways to preferve and encreafe it. 
Commerce with diftant Parts, will fhew 


| Men. rare and ufeful Trees, to which their 
own Soil was béfore a flranger ; and 
| Luxury will foon teach them to tranfplant 


them. 
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No wonder therefore ‘if’: Modern Wri: 
ters excel the Ancients, upon a Subjed& 
which they had lefs Occafion for. The 
Romans, indeed, were Curious in Planting 
Trees for Shade or Fruit; but their Ins 
duftry in that Particularcomes under 
another Head, as rather belonging to the 
Gardener's Work. It may therefore, ‘per- 


haps, be :efteemed a fmall Chara€ter of | 
Mr. Evelyn's Difcourfe of Foreft Trees, to | 
Jay, that it Out-does all that Theophraftus | 


and Pliay have left us on that Subject = 
For it not only does that,'and a great deal 
more, but contains more ufeful Precepts, 
Hints and Difcoveries: upon that now fo 
neceflarya part of our Res' Ruflica, than 
the World had till then known from all 
the Obfervations of:former Ages. To 
name others after him, would be a Dero- 
gation to his Performance. | 

Agriculture properly fo called, has been 
always neceflary fince Noah's time, when 
the Flood, that deftroy.d the World of the 
Uagodly, wrought fuch a Change upon 
the Face of the Earth, as made it neceflary 
for all Mankind z# the fiveat of their brows 
to eat their bread. And the early Popu- 
loufnefs of the Eaftern' Nations, (though 
would not bring Semiramis and Zoroafter's 
Armies to prove it ) fhews how much it 
was followed. For though thofe Coun- 
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‘| tties“thould “be: aflowed to. be, “as they 
|| really are, marvelloufly Fruitful; "yet even 
_Aigypt, and the Plains of Badylowa, mult. 


be Tilled, to yield a Crop to fatisfie the 
Weftward, 
as the World was later Peopled, fo Tillage 


was, proportionably later ; and the.-Athe- 
_nians tell of oné Triptolemus, who learnd 
the Art of Sowing Corn of the Aigyptzans, 
|i above m Years. after Noah's Flood (c¢). (c) vid. 
) After that, Neceflity taught them many 


')) Rules ; and it is evident from Zheophraftus, pag. 249, 
} and the Roman Writers of Geoponic’s,. that Edit-Lond, 


their Knowledge in this kind was very 
great. They were thoroughly verfed in 


the Art of Dreffing their Grounds, and 
the Seafons when it was proper to do 


évery. part of a Husbandman’s Work ; 
what Compoft was fit to meliorate their 


| over-wrought or barrenLands ; what Soil, 


was beft for this Grain, and what for that. 
Their Vines and Olives, which were their 
Farmer’s Care, were managed with much 


| Skill and Curiofity ; and Ply reckons up 


a great many ‘forts of both ‘of them, 


which theLuxury of that Age had taught 
In a word ; They, 


them'to Cultivate. 
were Induftrious, and Skilful Husband- 


"men ; and perhaps, ’tis not poflible to tell, 


at this diftance, whether our Farmers 
manage their Grounds more judicioufly 
U 4 than 
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: than they did theirs ; Since any, Improye- 


ments, particular to one Climate and Soil, 


do not prove that Age in which they are | 
made, .more Knowing than another, where- | 


in fuch Improvements could take no places 
Though at the fame time, a Country na- 
turally barren, which has a weak Sun in 
an unkindly Climate, requires more Skill 


whether, confidering the Natural Felicity 


of the. Soils. of Sicily, Africa and Greece, || 


and much more of “Egypt, Fudea and 


Babylonia, whofe Fertility was anciently, | 


with .Reafon, fo much extolled, the Im- 
provements in England, Scotland and Hok 
land may not juftly come into Compes 
tition with any ancient Performances , 
which how, great foever in themfelves, 
were yet lefs upon this Account, that the 
Husbandmen in thofe Regions had: not 
fuch Difficulties to {trugele with. 

But though the Ancients, probably, 
underftood the Art of Sowing Wheat, 
and Barly, and Legumes, and Flax, and 
how to, Manage their Vines and Olives, 
as well as any Age has done fince; yet 
other Things, of unfpeakable Ufe they 
were wholly Strangers to. The Art of 
Making Cydar, at leaft of Chufing the 
beft Apples, and Managing their Onsbards 
an 


a | 
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as well as.more. Induftry, to make it Fer, | 
tile. And-therefore it may be queftion'd, || 
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.|;| and Plantations. accordingly, ithey knew 
| little or nothing of...And; here again i 
_ muft. remember.to take notice, (which, 
- upon every. Opportunity, I -gladly do,) 


that: Mr. Evelyn's Pomona ‘has taught the 
prefent. Age. many. things concerning the 
way. of Ordering Apple-Trees, and Making 
Cydar, to. which) the World; -tul then, 


were wholly.Strangers, and for. which he 


ought here|to, be;mentioned, with Honour. 
The. Sugar-Caue, was not, ancientlyun- 
known, {ince it grows naturally in Arabia 
and Indoftan; but {fo little was the Old World 
acquainted with the Nature of its delicious 
Juice, that fome of their ableft Men doubted 
whether it were a Dew like Manna, or the 
Juice of the Plant it felf. All the Arts 
and Methods therefore of Preparing Sugar, 
which have made it fo very Ufeful to 
Humane Life, are owing to Modern Por- 
tuguezes and Englifh, Malt Drinks were 
ufed in Gaul and Spazw anciently, as alfo 
in Aégypt, where, probably, they were firft 
invented ; but whether they were fo ac- 
curately made as ours, no Man can tell, 
unlefs he knew certainly whether and 
with what they fermented them. May 
I not farther inftance in Coffee and Tobacco? 
The Romaus drove a greater Trade in 
Arabia, and were better acquainted with 
its Commodities, than this Part of. the 

World 
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World has ‘been at any time'‘fitice, which 
no Man that has ever read the Xith Book 
of Pliny's: Natural Hiffory can poffibly 


doubt of; ‘yet :there is’ no-one Syllablé 


of any ‘thing like Coffee’ in’ his whole 
Work, ‘nor indeed in any ‘other Ancient 
Author before the Arabs.  It'is’ very pro- 
bable that it grows wild in Arabia, fince 
it is known 'to'grow no where elfe ; and 
that the Prohibition of Wine by the Ma. 
hometan Law, made the Arabs find out its 
Virtues, ( whereas before’ it was a neg- 
lected Shrub) to fupply ‘the place of the 
other Liquor. But {till its Cultivation is, 
as to the prefent Queftion, Modern ; and 
fince the Arabs do now beftow great Care 
and Pains in Managing it, it comes not 
improperly in among the Augmentations 
of Modern Agriculture. © And that Tobacco 
ought here’ to ‘be mentioned, is queftion’d 
by none who. know what a Delight and 
Retrefhment ‘it is to fo many Nations, fo 
many feveral’ Ways. The Accounts of 
Virginia and Brafil will inform us what 
Pains our:Europwan Planters “ate at, to 
make that Herb Palatable ‘to all forts of 
Perfons. ..So that without taking notice 
of any: more Particulars, we may be af- 
fured, that ‘the’ Moder Fiusbandry is a 
larger, if not a more’ exaé thing than 
the: Anciest ; and even in! thofe things 
1) wherein 
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wherein the Ancients did moft excell, 
in the Management of their Vines and 
Olives, the ‘comparative Excellency of 
the later Ages will perhaps be allowed | 
by all thofe who are acquainted with the ae 
Curiofity of the prefent, in Managing of wen 
their FruitTrees : which {hall be treated ae 
of in its proper Place. te: 
I deferred to fpeak of Gardening till the 
laft; becaufe Luxury always comes after 
Neceflity , though, generally, when it is 
once introduced, it ftill goes on encreafing, 
tillit iscome to the utmoft pitch to which | : 
it:can be carried. In the prefent Subject, ca 
we fhall find “a gradual Improvement fo an} 
very ‘vifible, that I hope to put it pait 
Controverfie. 
© The Babylonian Hort2 Penfiles, or Gar- 
dens on the'tops of Buildings, ought, in 
moft Mén’s Opinion, firft to be men- 
tioned in point of Antiquity : Thefe, 
Fofephus affures us, were only large Walks 
of Trees planted on the tops of Mounts 
of Mafons Work, erected in’ the midft of | 
the City by Nebuchadnezzar, to pleafe his Bik | 
Wife. If they are no’ older, Alcinous's 
Garden, deferibed by Homer (d), was (4) aff 
long before them. There one fees the “> ¥" He | 
Simplicity of that Heroical Age very a 
plainly. “The Poet thought he did a mag- a, 
nificent-Thing} when he made it Four Hh 


Acres 
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Acres in, Circumference,: He tells us, it 
was ftored with Pear-Trees. and Apple- 
Trees, Pomegranates and Figs, Vines and 
Olives, which furnifhed. him -with con- 
{lant fucceffions, of Fruit; and had two 


Fountains, one cut into Streams, to water. 


it, within, the other flowing from thence, 
to fupply the Neceffities of the Inhabitants 
of the Towm. ..And this is all he fays of 
it: Poets and. Romancers defcribe every 
thing for their Hero’s Ufes, as {plendidly 
as they.can,. what they. have féen,. read, 
or heard, of, is always brought in, as ’tis 
expected it fhould, Accordingly the Gar- 
(¢) 4m den. defcribed by Exfathius (e), in the 
der later times. of the Grecian Empire, when 
mines,l.1, Luxury was improved into an Art, which 
it was far from. being in old. Homer's time, 
is-much finer, though far short. of the. 
Gardens and Vida’s of the Princes and 
Great Men of the prefent Age,. Ex/fathius’s 
Garden has open.and arched Walks. of 
Lawrel, Cyprefs and Myrtle, with Ar- 
bors of Vines. for the Conveniencies of 
the Guefts, to gather the Grapes as they 
lay, at: their Meals by. the Fountain-fide ; 
with a Fet d'eau in the middle of it, {pout- 
ing Water out of an Eagle’s Bill, by which 
a.She-Goat was milked, with. the Liquor 
dropping out. of the Nipples intoa Pail.on 
purpofe : round. the Fountain are. Swal- 


lows 
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lows and Peacocks; Doves and Cocks, all 


either Caft or Carved, out of whofe Bills 


the Water flowing, gave a Sound to the 
{everal Birds. ‘This indeed is very Pleafant 
dnd Poetical, and fhews, that “Eu/tathius 
had feen or heard of fomethirg ‘of this 


_ nature, by which he guided his Fancy. 


- ‘What the Roman Gardens were, we are 


| fefficiently taught by their Writers of Coun- 
_ trey Affairs «Cf ) Columella’s and(g) Pliny’s (f) Lib. x. 


Precepts and Defcriptions are fit for ‘no- if 
thing elfe but. a Kitchin-Gardéen’: They: 


| give‘Directions for Ordering Cucumbers, ¢ 


Melons, Artichokes, Coleworts, Turneps, 
Radifhes, Parfnips, Skirrets, Garlick, Leeks, 
Onions,’ Afparagus, and a numerous train 


of Pot-Herbs, with a little Garden-Phyfic. 


They both affign this as the Reafon why 


) Virgil would fay nothing of Gardening, in 


his Georgic’s, it being a Subject fo very poor 


| and jejune,that it would not bear the Orna- 


ments which that Divine Poet gave to all 
his Works : So they feem to underfland his 
Spatia iniqua which hecomplains of, upon 
which account he left off where he did. 
For if we fanfie that the Gardens of 
Exncullus, Pompey, Cicero, Mecenas, Seneca, 
and of all thofe Great Romans which aré 
fo highly extolled by the Ancients, were 
whdt we ordinarily call Gardens, we are 
very mueh miftaken: Their Gardens were 
{pacious 
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fpacious. Plats. of Ground,. filled and fur: 
rounded with. ftately Walks of Platah’s, 
and other.{hady Trees, built round with 
Xyfti;Portico’s, finely paved. with .cu- 
rioufly coloured,. and far-fetch’d Marble, 
lay'd in Artificial Figures, noble Ranges 
of Pillars,.-adorned within. with Fiuh- 
Ponds, Aviaries, Fountains and -Statues. 
Such {till are the. Villa’s of .the Z¢aliag 
Princes at. Frafcati, Tivoli, and. their 
other delicious Seats in. Latium and Cam: 
panta, {0 celebrated of old,. for being the 
Gardens. of, the European World. . Such, 
in fome meafure, are the. famous Gardens 
about J/paban,, where Shade, and CoolnefS 
give them their greateft Pleafure, inva 
Region where the Soil naturally furnifhes 
its Inhabitants with excellent Fruit,..and 
fragrant Flowers; fo that they are.at 
little Pains to cultivate that which they 
can have without, and which would not 
afford half that Delight in their Gardens 
of Pleafure, that they find in lying, in 
the cool of the Day, under a fhady Plane, 
by a Fountain-fide. This made. the An- 
cients, who all. lived in warm Climates, 
admire the. Plane {fo exceedingly, that 
frantic Stories are told of Xersxes’s doting 
upon one.in the Lefer Afia, when he 
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demus, and the Gardens of Epicuras, were 
of this fort, Cool and Delicious, but which 
can give us no Idea of the Artificial Beau- 
ties of Modern. Gardens. For the Queftion 
is not, whichis .in it felf pleafanter', or 
whether if we. lived in Greece, or Perfia, 
we fhould not, rather chufe.to imitate the 
Fafhion of thofe Countries ; but, which 
fhews the., greateft Skill of :him that 
makes it. : 

_ The Gardens. of this Age are of feveral 
forts, for the Kitchin, for Flowers, for Greens, 
and Shady Walks, for Fruit-Zrees;, and for 
the Apothecary. mI 

To. the Firft.of thefe, the Indaftry of 
the Ancients (as we have feen already ) 
was.in a manner wholly confined, . That 
they knew how to Manage thofe Kitchin 
Stores which. their Gardens yielded, is 
unqueftionable ; but their Variety was 
not near fo great, fince neither was the 
New World known, nor the Old fo well 
examined as it has been fince.... Befides, 
they knew. little of the Art of Raifing 
Summer. Plants, in the fevereft: Frofts, 
and fo making all Seafons of the Year 
unite in one, at Great Men’s Tables ; the 
bringing which to the prefent Perfection, 
is due to the Induftry and Sagacity of the 
Age we live in; which how. much it has 
enlarged this part of Gardening. from 
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What it Was anciently, every Mai By 
himfelf-wilb-eafily imagine. The Romans, 
irideed,' had'a Way of Préferving Melons 
in Wintér, ‘by Sowing them ih a large Box 
fill'd with ¥iech Mold and Dung, which 
they -houféd in Winter, and expofed ih 
Sun-fhiny: Days under thei Specuaria, 
that feetito have been of ‘the Nature of 
our Glafles; hy which Cohtrivance, 77 
éerius the Emperor had Melons all the 
Year round. That fhews what Neceflity 
might have “forced them to, had they 
been put t0 ‘it. 

As for Flower Gardens, the Ancients 
minded them not. They require an open 
Sun, and a free Air, which in hot Couns 
tries would have béen Nuifances, rathér 
than Delights. Plants remarkable for 
their Beauty, or their Smell, had a Place, 
indeed, if their Plantations ; but wé find 
ho mention of any «great Variety of 
Species; of Art in Ranging or Manhagitig 
thofe they ad. There is nothing faid 
in any Greek or Roman Authors of large 
Gravel-Walks, furrounding {pacious Grafs- 
Plats, edged With beautiful Borders, filPd 
with all that Choice of Auricula’s, Tu- 
lipa's, Carnations, Tuberofes, Jonquillés, 
Lily’s, Hydéinths, Narciffus’s, and that 
almoft infinite Diverfity of Beautiful and 
Odoriferous Flowets that now adoff our 
Gardens. 
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Gardens, They knew not the Art of Diver- 
fifying the Colours, Enlarging the Flowers, 
and giving them all thole fickly or luxu 
riant Beauties which are fo commonly to be 
met with in our Gardens. Some Notion 
they had of Managing Dwarf-Trees, and 
Clipping other Trees that would bear it 
into what Form the Gardeners pleafe ; but 
they fpeak fo little of it, that we have 
no reafon to think they underftood much 
of that beautiful Furniture which Dwarfs 
and Ever-greens afford us. 

The Ufefulnefs of Frait-Trees made 
them be anciently more regarded. The 
Vines and Olives of the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans we have mentioned already. 
They had feveral forts of Apples, Pears, 
Quinces, Peaches, Pomegranates, Plums, 
Figsand Nuts : As for Oranges and Limons, 
and the delicious Fruits of the Ea/ff and 
Weft-Indies, they were wholly Strangers 
to them. And they had not near the 
Variety of thofe they knew, with which 
Monfieur de la Quintinie, were they now 
alive, could furnifh them. Though they 
had many Precepts concerning Fruning, 
Setting, Graffing and Inoculating, knew 
ther Ulefulnefs, and could perform all 
thofe Operations with Succels ; yet,com- 
paratively {peaking, their Manner was 
courle ;-and had their Climates been as 

x unkindly, 
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unkindly, their Succefs would have been 
but indifferent. They could Manage 
Farth, and Air, and Water, pretty tole- 
rably ; but how to bring the Sun under 
Rules, (if I may ufe fo bold an Expreffion ) 
they knew not ; which yet, by their 
Wall-Plantations, our Gardeners do every 
Day. ‘That is an Invention the Ancients 
were entirely unacquainted with; thereby, 
in Cold Countries, we can command the 
Warmth of Jtaly and Spain, and have 
Fruits of a Bigneis, and Colour, and Tafte, 
which even at Home they can {carce 
reach. 

It will not be hard now, with due Al- 
lowances, to make a juft Comparifon be- 
tween Ancient and Modern Horticulture. 
Monfieur de la Quintinie will give us a 
full and juft Idea of what the Skill of this 
Age can reach to: Mr. Evelyn's Kalen- 
darium Hortenfe ought to be joined with 
it, to fhew the Difference ina more Nor- 
thern Clime. What Variety our Florifts 
can pretend to, will appear from Par- 
kinfon’'s Paradife, Ferrarius’s Flora, or 
Sweertiuss Florilegium. \n thofe Books 
one may fee what Art can do, to beautifie 
and enlarge Flowers beyond what .Na- 
ture ordinarily produces. Other Men 
can only foow Nature ; the Gardener 
alone /eads it, and haftens or flackens its 
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pace according as fuits beft with his De- 
figns or Inclinations. : 

I need fay nothing of the Phy/ic-Garden, 
fince what has been faid already in the | 
fore-poing Chapter enables every Man to ee | 


Knowledge of Things not endued with Sen- oT 
fible Life. ‘ 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Of Ancient and Modern Hiffories — | : 
of Animals. ee 


Nyeéts feem to be the loweft and fim- 
pleft Order of Animals; for which 
Reafon 1 fhall begin with them. That ve 
fome are very beneficial to Man, afford- i | 
ing him Food and Rayment ; as, the Bee, | 
and the Sé/k-Worm: And others, again, 
exceedingly troublefom ; as, Wafps, Hor- 
nets, Gnats, Moths, and abundance more; 
was formerly as well known as now. In 
their Obfervations about Bees, the An- 
cients were very curious. Pliny (2) men- (3) N.#. 
tions one Ariffomachus, who {pent “LVI oe aa 
Years in Obferving them : And it is evi- Wh 
dent from Him, Ariffotle and AAlian, that, in 
as far as they could make their Obferva- ae 
. > > tions, Wa 
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tions, the Ancients did not negle& to 
digeft neceflary Materials for the Natural 
Hiftory of this wonderful and ufeful Infect. 
They were fo particularly careful to col- 
lect what they could gather concerning 
it, that it is to be feared, a great part of 
what they fay,\is fabulous. 

But if they were curious to collect Ma- 
terials for the Hiftory of this fingle Infect, 
they were, in the main, as negligent 
about the reft. They had, indeed, Names 
for the general Sorts of moft of them; 
and they took notice of fome, though but 
tew, remarkable Sub-divifions. The Ex- 
tent of their Knowledge, in this Parti- 
cular, has been nicely fhewn by: <Aldro- 
vandus and Moufet. In their Writings one 
may fee, that the Ancients knew nothing 
of many Sorts ; and of thofe which they 
mention, they give but indifferent. De- 
{criptions ; contenting themfelves with 
fuch Accounts as might, perhaps, refrefh 


the Memories of thofe who knew them - 


before, though they could fignifie little to 
Perfons who had never feen them. But 
of theu Generation .or Anatomy they 
could know nothing. confiderable,. fince 
thofe things are, ina great meafure, owing 
to Obfervations,.made by. Microfcopes ; 
and having obferved few Sub-divifions, 


they could. fay little'to the Ranging of 


thole 
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“ty |) thofe Infects which they knew already 
Nan by diftin& Characterittics, under feveral 
‘tei |) Heads. For want of obferving the feveral 
‘Ot Steps .of Nature in all their Mutations,: 
“tg and taking notice‘of the Sagacity of many 
litt forts. of infects, im providing convenient 
Lodgings for themfelves, and ft Harbours ye 
“iby for their young ones, both for Shelter. ae 
‘li, and Food, they often took thole tobe dif- Hh. 
Sinn © ferent, which were only the fameSpecies 
Nag) at different Seafons;and thofe to be:near 


tien; of Kin, owhich Chance only, not an Iden- 
pabut fm) tity of Nature, brought together.o»°) » 
hey The ‘Clearing! of all thefe Things: i is 


that Sir Wiliam Femple has fet asa Period 
of the Advancementof Modern Know- 
tli ledges even within: thefe, laft: xp Years. 
wey | It-hes;forithe moftpart,:in a few Hands, 
t Def and fous the moreeafily traced.: In Ztaly, 
ith so Aertve and Red: stook feveral Parts. 

Le i(k) examined abundance:of general (4) espe. 
steal! Sorts, thofe Infects :efpeciallys which sare rmenta 
ito believed to be producéd: from the Putre. 67°35" 
. wl = factiomof Fleth’;«thofe he found to grow nfetoum. 
stl) trom, Eges-laid by other grown Infects ‘of 
inch «= the fame Kinds >, But-he.could not:trace 
wig the Origination of thofe which are found’ 
cow Upon ‘Leaves, Branches; ' Flowers, and 
vis, Roots'of Trees... The Generation at thofe | 
of) Was, nicely“ examined by: Malpighzus, oin | 


le : ~ 3 ‘his i 


| i owing to Modern Induftry, fince the Time 
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his curious Difcourfe of Gads, which is 
in the Tit Part of his Axatomy of Plants : 
wherein he has fufficiently fhewn, that 
thofe Excrefcencies' and Swellings which 
appear in Summer-time upon the Leaves, 
tender Twigs, Fruits and Roots of many 
Frees, Shrubs and Herbs, from «whence 
{everal forts of Infects fpring, are’ all 
caufed: by -Eggs laid there by full-grown 
Infects: of their’ own Kinds » for which 
Nature has» kindly: provided. that: fecure 
Harbour; till they are:able to come forth, 
and take care of themfelves. But! Redi 
has gone further yet, andvhas made many 
Obfervations: upon Infects that’ live; and 
are-carried about on thé Bodies of other 
Infeéts: ‘His Obfervations: have not been 
weakened by Monfieur Leeuwenhoek, whofe 
Glafles, which) are:faid to excell any. ever 
yet ufed by other People, fhewed him’ the 
fame ‘Animals that Monfieur Redi ‘had 
difcovered already ;' and innumerable forts 
of others; never yet thought of. 

Befides Monfieur Leeuwenhoek, there have 
been Iwo Men in Afolland very eminent 
for this» Bufinefs, Goedartius ‘and Swam- 
merdam>\, Goedartius, who was no Philo- 
fopher, ‘but one who; for: his Diverfion, 
took great Delight’ in Painting all forts 
of Iniects; has ‘given exact Hiftories of 
the feveral\ Changes ‘of great Numbers of 
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_ Caterpillars into Butter-Flies, and Worms 
or Maggots into Flies; which had never 


_ feveral Species of thefe Animals, which 


_ So that thefe Matters being left untouch’d, 


' of his Poem: And there we may well 
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before been taken notice of, as Specifically 
different. Thefe Changes had long ago Wh 
been obferved in Caterpillars and Mag. | 
gots, by Ariftorle, Theophraftus and Pliny : any || 
But they, who acquaint us with the ane | 
preateft part of what has been done in ea | 
this Matter by: the’ Ancients, content ay | 
themfelves with general Things. They ie 
enter not into minute Enquiries about the 


are exceedingly numerous : They do not Wi 
{tate the Times of their feveral Changes. i ia 


we have an admirable Specimen of the 

Modern, Advancement of Knowledge, in ean 

Goedartius's Papers (/). Lifter. 
Still. an Anatomical Solution of thefe 

Appearances was wholly unknown. : What 

Ovid (m) fays of the Metamorphofes of (4) 4- 

Infects, is fuitable enough to the Defign ‘*” oe, 


allow fuch a Natural Change of Caterpil- 
lars into Butter-Flies, as is not to be ac- 
counted for by the Regular Laws of the 
Growth and Augmentation of Natural 
Bodies.» But a Natural Hiftorian has no a 
need of the Fictions of a Poet. Thee Hh nf 
Difficulties therefore were cleared by (,) ia 4 
Swammerdam (#), who in his General General, | 

xX 4 Hiftory wee: 
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Eiftory of Infects, proves, that all) the 
Parts of the full-grown Infect, which firtt 
appears in a different Form from what it 
aflumes afterwards, were a€tually exiftent 
in the Fetus, which creeps about as a 
Caterpillar, or a Maggot, till the Wings, 
Horns and Feet, which are inclofed in fine 
Membranes, come to their full: Growth 
at which time, that Membrane: which at 
firft was only vilible,; dries up, and breaks; 


out of which comes forth the Infect pro- | | 
per to that Kind; which then gendring |) 


with its like, lays fuch Eggs as in a feafo- 
nable Time are hatched ; that fo the Spe- 
cies, which is not generated by Chance, 
may always be preferved. 

In. England, Drs Lifter has done the 
moft, to compleat. this’ Part of .Natural 
Hiftory. «His Book of Spiders, gives an 
Account of great Numbers of Species of 
thofe Animals, formerly unobferved. * His 


Latin and Englifh Editions of Goedartius, 1 


have not only made that. Author more 
intelligible, by ranging his confufed Ob- 
fervations under certain Heads conformable 
to Nature, which may:ferve alfo as:Foun- 
dations to enlarge‘upon, as more: Species 
{hall hereafter be difcovered ,» but che has 
taken that Occafion of faying many new 
Things, pertinent to:that Subject; all ten: 
ding to encreafe our Knowledge of thofe 
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{mall Productions of the Divine Mechanics. 


His Tables of Shells, exhibit to the Eye a 


furprizing Variety’ of thofe Inhabitants 
of the Waters, of which, comparatively 
{fpeaking, the ‘World’ before had no Idea. 


| Buonanni publifh’d a beautiful Collection 
of them fome Years before, at Rome , 


i _which when ‘compared with thofe men- 
WOlchat Be 


tioned in Ancient Books,does as far exceed 


_ them, as it felf is exceeded by Dr. Li/fer’s. 


And his Anatomical Difcourfes of Ze/fa- 
ceous Animals, lately printed, -have difco- 
vered feveral curious Things in that won- 


-derful' Tribe ; fome of which, though 


obferved above XXX XXX Years ago by Mr.Ray, 
yet had not been much believed, becaufe 
not fufliciently illuftrated by an able Ana. 
tomitt. 

This is what our Age has feen:; and it 
is: not the lefs admirable, becaufe all of it, 
perhaps,  cannot’'be’ made immediately 
ufeful to Humane Life: Jt is'an excellent 
Argument to prove, That it is not Gain 
alone which biafles the Purfaits’ of the 
Men: of this Age‘ after Knowledge ; for 
here “are numerous Inftances of Learned 
Men, whorfinding other Parts of Natural 
Learning taken up by Men, who, in all 
probability would leave little for After- 
comers, have, rather than not contribute 
their Proportion towards the Advance- 
Be ment 
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| 


| | 


ment of Knowledge, fpent a World of | Id 


Time, Pains and Coft, in examining the 
Excrefcencies of all the Parts of Trees, 
Shrubs and Herbs, in obferving the cri- 
tical Times of the Changes of all forts 
of Caterpillars and Maggots, in finding 
out, by the Knife and ,Microfcopes, the 
minuteft Parts of the fmalleft Animals, 
examining every Crevice, and poring in 
every Ditch, in tracing every Infe@t up 
to its Original Egg ; and all this withas 
great Diligence, as if they had had an 
Alexander to have given them as many 
Talents, as he is faid to have given to his 
Matter Ariftotle. 

I fhall put Fi/hes, Fowls. and Quadru- 
peds together ; becaufe the Queftion, as 
it relates to the Natural Hiftory of thefe 
Animals, may be brought into a fmall 
Compafs. For as to the Anatomical part, 
it is certain, That every. Inftance of the 
Defect of Ancient Anatomy already men- 
tioned, isa Proof how. little the Texture 
of the Inward Parts of all thefe Creatures 
could poffibly be known, and confequent: 
ly, that no old Defcriptions of thefe Ani- 
mals which fhould; go beyond. the Parts 
immediately vifible; could :-have been cons 
fiderable,. There is hardly. one eminent 
Modern Difcovery, in Anatomy,, which 
was not firft found in Brutes, and after- 
wards 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 


tin | wards examined in Humane Bodies. Many 
7,,|/Of them could never have been known 

‘| without the Help of Live-Diflections ; 
‘| and'the reft required ‘abundance of Trials 


| upon great Numbers of different forts of 


a) fuch a clear Idea of the Things which they 
, ss "} | were then in purfuit of, as that they could 
5 "ha readily look for them in Humane Bodies , 
“ ai) which could not be procured in fo great 
ty} Plenty, and of which they had not always 
Nts F the Convenience. All which things ex- 
| tremely tended to the Perfecting the 
Quire Anatomy of all forts of Brutes. About 


Ly ° 
Mt) SS the other Part, which may comprehend 


‘tee |) an Account of their Way of Living, their - 


‘wll — Ufes to Humane Life, their Sagacity, and 
pat, the like, the Ancients took much Pains, 
ile) and went very far: And there are a great 
yn} many admirable things in Ariffotle’s Hi- 
lee | ftory of Animals, concerning all thefe Mat- 
catuts |) ters.’ What Helps he had from Writers that 
equett: |) lived before his own time,weknow not ; if 
eA he had but little, it muft be ownedthat his 
elas) Book is one of the greateft Inftances of In- 
nor) duftry and Sagacity that perhaps has ever 
qin | been given. But fince the Queftion is 
vid © not fo much, whether that is an excellent 
an Book, as, whether it is perfect ; it ought 
tas to 
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to be compared with Mr. Wilughby's Hi. 
Stories of Fifhes and Birds, and Mr. Rays 
Synopfis of Quadrupeds, as the perfecteft 


Modern Books upon :thefe Matters:s\.and-| 


then, it will be eafie to. make a Judgment. 
I fhall. not make it..my. felf ;becaufe no 


Man can miftake, that compares’ them; 
though never fo negligently, together, | 
[ name. only Ariftotle ; becaufe he.is,. to it 
us at, lea{t, an Original.Author : He had | 
examined abundance, of things himfelf: 
and though ‘he. took a great deal upon, | 
truft, yet that could pot.be avoided, fince 

he had. fo tittle, that: we. know of, from: Me ti 
More remote Antiquity, and.it was too | 


vaft a Work. for any one fingle Man to 
go through, with by-himéelf 
Pliny. feem,only to: shave Copied. ; and, 
with fubmiffion be, it fpoken,. their Wri- 
tings are Rhapfodies. of Stories and Rela- 
tions. partly. true,..and ..partly fabulous, 


which:.themfelves, very, often, .hadsnot, ' 


Skill enough to feparate one from the 
other,rather than Natural Fiftoxies : From 
which..Accufation, even. Ariforle himfelf 
cannot, wholly. be excufed. Though,this 


muft_ be faid.in Vindication of Pliny, That) | 


he neither Believed himfelf, nor propafed; 
as Credible, abundance. of thofe {trange’ 
things..which he related: in his Natural 
éiifory. His Defign: was,.to fet down 

what- 
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'whatfoever he had found in all his Read- i 
}ing, which was very diflufe, upon thofe 1 


'dingly, where-ever he met witha fhocking Ht 
© Story, he told it, indeed, (Cas Gefver and ae 

| Aldrovandus did afterw ards, though they ae 
i) owere infinitely better Naturalifts than he,) wa | 
Wh) but it was infuch a manner, many times, a 
that a Reader mutt be exceedingly care- ay | 
lefs that is impofed upon either to believe os 


believed it, and fet it down for Credible. 
| Whichis a great deal more than, | think, can 
be faid for lian, whofe Authority i is not 


hi}) of which he was extremely valued, and the 
} more, becaufe being by Birth a Roman, Prityrar. 
he had never (o) in his Life been out of # Vitis Se 
) italy. But it is time to return. ‘Eliane 


|almoft every thing that is to-be found Bune | 
in any. ancient Authors concer ning thefe WT 
| Things. What he has collected of the 
| Flephant, may be compared with Doctor 


/*The ‘Ancients Obfervation concerning ij H 
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Heads which he treated of : And accor- 


the thing himfelf, or to think that P/iny 


near {o good as his Greek, for the Elegancy 
(0) Vid. 


phift. in 

If we would make this Comparifon the We | 
eafier, we fhould ‘confult Gefner and A/- : 
drovandus ; or, if they are too voluminous, 
Wotton De Differentiis Animalium, who has 
put under one View, in feveral Heads, 


Moulin's Anatomy of the fame Creature : 


Vipers, may be read along with Red7’s ala 
and i 
ana BHT 
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and Charas’s. Their Anatomical Defcrip- fT 


tions of many other Animals, may be 
examined with thofe excellent ones pub- 


lifhed by the Members of the French Aca- P| 
demy, and Mr. Ray in his Syopfis: And | 


then the Imperfections of the one, and 


the Excellencies of the other, will be 
clearly feen, and the Diftance between | jl 
each exactly ftated ; though perhaps this || 


may feem too far about, fince it is ma- 
nifeft at firft fight, That no ancient 
Defcriptions of any Creatures could be 
at prefent valuable, when their whole 
Anatomy was fo imperfe&. Some Mi- 
fiakes however, might, methinks, have 
been prevented ; the Agyptian Sages, 
fure, might have taught them, that a 
Crocodile moves his Under-Jaw, and not 
his Upper ; they might foon have found, 
that a Lion has Vertebres in his Neck, and 
with them, by confequence, can move it 
upon occafion, and has as large a Heart 
(p) belie as other Creatures of his Size; that a 
cuAnimali-(p) Porcupine doth not fhoot his long 


um, PartIl. ; mrs 
Fi of Quills upon thofe that fet upon him ; and 


Fabulofa’ narratio paffim circumfertur de Hyftrice, qua cutem tendendo, | 4 


Spinas illas prelongas quibus dorfum ejus tegitur, longius ejaculatur. De 
hoc Animali enarrabo ea, qua propriis oculis vidi. Hyftrix non ejaculatur 
Spinas fuas pralongas, fed tantummodo eas arveéas retinendo tremula coms 
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cuffione agitat Cy vibrat. Hoc quidem efficitur a pelle mufculosa, ¢y 4 muf> 
culis femtlunaribus, quibus interna cutis ftipata eff qui radices fpinaram | 


evigunt Cx concutiunt. Vide quoque Raii Synopfin Animal. Quadruped. 
Pag 209. 
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| \feveral other things, which would have 
nly | prevented feveral Over-fights that are not 
SOL much for the Honour of Ancient Diligence. 
Aa ‘This would have faved abundance of fa- 


'' til |bulous Relations that are to be met with an) | 
Mi) lin ancient Naturalifts. Their heaping up ee | 
Vk} monftrous Stories, without giving diftin- aa | 
bei guifhing Marks, many times, to teftifie ie 


ap ti) which they believed, and which not, is | 
(SM) an evident Sign that they were not. | We 
‘Itt’ enough acquainted with thefe Creatures, 
whi bt to makea thorough Judgment what might ae 
whol} be relied upon, and what ought to be re- | ie 
it Mi jeéted. For accurate Skill in thefe things ae 
Sha helps a Man to judge as certainly of thofe 
’ Relations which himfelf never faw, as Po- 
tat ‘} Jitical Skill does to judge of Accounts of 
id not Matters that belong to Civil Life ; anda 
itd, F creat deal better, fince Nature goes in an | 4 
i, al hevener Courfe than the Wills and Fancies | i F 
moitith | of Men, which alone, and not Rules of 

sliail| Prudence, are the Foundations of moft of 

tit \the Things that are tranfacted in the | 
is lng) | World, ' 
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CHAP. XXIV. Ibe 

ie ae | 1 
mel Of Ancient and Modern Aftronomy i 
adi and Optics. . Migce 
ee ) ‘oh 
cue Aving now gone through with the |)'Ni 


feveral Parts of Natural Hiiftory, 1 | ‘eat 
am to enquire into the State of Phyfice- | 
Mathematical and Phyfical Sciences : Such } ‘do 
as Aftronomy, Optics, Mufic and Medics. \)'t{ 
I put Aftronomy firft, becaufe of the vatt | !Pul 
Extent and real Noblenefs of its Subject ; ||'Cek 
and alfo, becaufe it has fuffered the leaft | ‘an 
Eclipfe of any part of Knowledge whats |) ‘hun 
foever in the barbarous Times: For when rows 
the Greeks neglected it, the Arabs, and Wi 
from them the Spaniards, took it. dp. Moor 
That this Enquiry might be the moré |} ye} 
exactly made, and that the Truth might. Jof 
be fully and clearly ftated, Mr. Edmond | ‘Sta 
Halley, whofe Labours towards the Ad- Vcourk 
vancement of this Science, have made | \nic 
him Famous in fo many diftant Parts of {ty 
the World, did me the Favour to com- | ‘deans 
municate this following Paper : ath 
“ As for the Aftronomy of the Ancients, (H(i 
this is ufually reckoned for one of thofe ‘bo 
ee * Sciences wherein confifted the Learning, ‘yi, 
eee ‘ of the “Egyptians ; and Strabo exprefly Ab 
Peal ‘ declares, |] 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 

* declares, That:there were:in Babylonia 
*:feveral Univerfities, wherein Aftronomy 
* was chiefly profefled; and Péimy tells us 
* much the fame:thing : So that it might 
“ wellobe expected, that where! fuch: a 
“Science was foumuch ftudied, it ought 
* to have: been. :proportionably. cultivated. 


“Notwithftanding all which, it, does. ap- 


1 ¢ 


pear, Ehat there:was nothing done by the 


© Chaldeans older: than about. CCGG: Years 


* before Alexander's Conqueft,, that could 
* be *ferviceable: dither to. Afipparchus or 


“Ptolemee, in their Determination; of the 
* Celeftial Motions: For ‘had;.there -been 


‘any. Obfervationscolder: than ;thofe.we 
* have; it cannot be doubted but the Victo- 
* rious:Greeks muft: have- procured; them, 
‘as well as thofecthey: did, they being ftill 
“more Valuable fér'their Antiquity. Alt 
* we'have of them; is only. Seven Eclipfes 
‘of the Moon; preferved . in- Ptolemee’s 
“Syataxis ; and even thofe)bue very 


“courfely fet down, and the oldeft not 
‘“much:above DGG Years before-Chrift ; 
“fo.that atter allithe Fame of thefe Chal- 
‘“Sde@aus, we maybe {ure that they had 
“not-gone far in this;Science,; and though 
| “Callifthenes be faid, by Porphyry, to have 
“brought from: Babylon to Greece, Obfer- 


“vations above MDcccc Years older than 
“Alexander, yet the proper Authors making 
DUD Y * no 


tw LBs '< 


NEM i! 6 earth neat) site 
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‘ evident, no one Obfervation made: by 
* them being tobe found. in their Country- 
‘man Prolemee, excepting what was doné 


ths ‘ Years before Chrift.. So that ‘whatever 
ne “was the Learning of thefe two’ ancient 
‘ Nations, as’to the Motions of the Stars, 
* it feems to have been chiefly Theorical ; 
“and P will not deny: but fome of them 
* might very long firice'be apprized.of the 


“for fuch was the Dodétrine of Pythagoras 
‘and Philolaus, and fome others who weré 
‘ faid to-have'travelled into thefe Parts, 

“ From hence it may/appear, “That the 
‘ Greeks were the firft: Practical. Aftrono- 
‘mers, who~éndeavoured in earneft to 
‘ make themfelves Mafters of the Science, 


aa » 
ar aa 
re 


“vations of the Planets,and of the Equie 
“ noxes-and Tropics: Thales was the firtt 
‘that could predict an’Eclipfe in Greece, 
“not DG Yéars before Chri/?, and without 
“doubt it was but a rude Account he had 


at i | “who made the firft Catalogue of othe 


ee 
ae _ ; = 


ae) “ Chrift'; without which Catalogue ‘there 
eM ‘ could 


Pe | “no Mention or Ufe of any fuch,, rénders — 
Matt ‘it juftly. fufpected for a»Fable. What — 
noe ‘the Agyptians did in this Matter is lef 


“by the Greeks of Alexandria, under CCC 
| Sar 
' parc 


* Sun’s'being: the Centre of our Syftem , 


“and to whom we owe all the old Obfer- 


“of the Motions; and “twas Aiipparchus 


BE) * Fix’d-Stars, not above. CL Years before | 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 
‘ could be fcarce fuch a Science as Afro- 
* nomy ; and it is to the Subtilty and Dili- 
* gence of that great Author that the World 
* was beholding for all its Aftronomy; for 
“above MD Years. All that Prolemée did 
“in his Syxtaxis, was ho more but a bare 
‘ Tranfeription of the Theories of AZip- 
* parchus, with fome little Emendation of 
* the Periodical Motions, after about GCé 
* Years Interval ; and this Book*of Fro- 
© lemee’s was, without Difpute, the utmoft 
* Perfection of the Aficient Aftronomy, 
‘nor was there any thing in any Nation 
* before it comparable thereto ; for which 
*“Reafon, all the other Authors thereof 
“ were difregarded arid loft, and ainong 
* them, Aipparchus himfelf. Nor did Po- 
* fterity dare to alter the Theoties delivered 
“by. Prolemee, though fucceflively Abas 
* tegnius arid the Arabs, and after them the 
* Spani/h Aftronomers under wa 
* etideavoured to amend the Errors the 

‘ obferved in their Computations, But 
* their Labours were fruitlefs, whilft from 
* the Defects of their Principles, it was 


“impoffible to recoricile the Moon’s Mo- 


* tion within a Degree, nor the Planets, 
* Mars and Mercury, to a much. greater 


' Now in this Science to compare the 


* Aficienits with the Moderns, afd fo make 
2, eae ¥ 4 * a Patal- 


7 Rd of 


arene age atone. 
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* 4 Parallel as juft as may be, I oppofe the. | | 
-“ Noble Zycho Brahe; or Hevelius to Hip- 


« parchus, and Fohn Kepler to Claudius Pto- 
* lemee ; and I fuppofe; no. one acquain- 
* ted with the Stars, will doubt;That the 
“ Catalogue of the Fix'd-Stars made by 
“ Tycho Brahe, about 'C Years fince, does, 


* beyond Competition, far excell that of 3’ 


* Elipparchus, being commonly true to a 
‘Minute or two, when the other, many 
* times, fails half a Degree, both in Lon- 


* gitude ‘and: Latitude; and this is the } 


* fairlier carried; for that it was as eafie 
* for Alipparchus to obferve the Fix'd-Stars, 
“as for Zycho or Hevelius, had he made 
* Ufe.of the fame Induftry and Inftruments, 
“the Zeléfcope, wherewith we now ob- 
* ferve to the utmoft poffible Nicety, be- 
‘ ing equally unknown to Zycho as to Hip- 
* parchus;-and not ufed by Hevelius. But 
* what.may juftly be expected from Mon- 
* fieur Caffinz, and Mr. Flamfteed, in this 
* Matter, does yet further advance in Pre- 
* cifenefs,.as nor capable to err half a Mi- 


‘ nute, though made» with’ Inftruments 
“(q) of the Produétion of Grefham. As to 
‘the’ ‘other Comparifon between: Hepler 


‘ and) Prolemce, & queftion not but all 
“that can judge, will be fully convinced 
*'that the Hypothefis of Eccentrics, and 


“ Epicycles introduced by the Ancients 
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* only to reprefent the Motions, and) that 


* but courfly too, with the-Opinion of 


* Ptolemee himéelf thereon, that the Na- 
‘ tural Motions were otherwife performed; 


| * ought not to be valued againft that ele- 


* gant Theory of the Planetary Motions, 


* firft invented by the acute Diligence of’ 


* Kepler, and now lately. demonftrated by 
* that excellent Gedmeter Mr.:-Newron, 


‘viz. That all the Planets move in Elliptic 


* Orbs about the Sun, at whofe Center, being 


| * placed in one Focus of the Ellipfe, they 
| “defcribe Equal Areas in Equal Times. 


* This, as.it is the neceflary Refult of the 
‘Laws of Motion: and, Gravity, is alfo 


_ © found. rigoroufly .to, anfwer to all that 


“is obferved in the Motions; fo that the 
“Moderns may, with as much. Reafon 
“as in any other . Science whatfoever, 
* value themfelves. on their having Im- 
* proved, I had almoft faid Perfected, this 


| * of Aftronomy. 


Optical Infiruments have been fo {fer- 
viceable in the Advancement of Aftronomy, 
that the Sciences which demonttrate their 
wonderful Properties ought next tobe con- 
fidered., Here alfo | muft own my Obbli- 
gation to Mr.Haley, for this following Ac- 
count of what the Ancients have done in 
them, and how much.they have been out- 
done by Modern Mathematicians : 
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* Tfuppofethere are few fo thorough. 
‘ paced Fautors of Antiquity, as to brag 
‘ much of their Skill, either in Optics or 
* Dioptrics. Their Want of Optics appears 


* intheir want of Authors treating there- 


“on; and yet much better intheir want of 
* Ordennance (as itis called) in their Pain- 
‘tings, and Baffe Reliev’s, as has been al- 
* ready {aid in its proper place. “And asto 
* Dioptrics, though fome of the Ancients 
* mention Refraction, as ‘a natural Effect of 
* Tranfparent Media ; yet Des Cartes was 
* the firft who, in this Age, has difcovered 
* the Laws of Refraction, and brought Diop- 
* trics to a Science. And the Invention of 
* Telefcopes and Mictrofcopes, which mutt be 
* wholly allowed tothis Century, has re- 
* ceived no fmal! Improvements from the 
© Study and Charge of Sir Paul Neile, and 
*fome other Members of Grefham. And thefe 
‘are fuch Inftruments of real Knowledge, 
* that though we will allow the Ancients 
“to have done all that great Gexiz, with 
‘dye Application, could arriveat ; yet, for 
“want of them, their Philofophical Argu- 
“mentation could not come up to the pre- 
*fent Pitch ; not being able to fathom the 
* boundlefs Depths of the Heavens, nor to 
© unravel the Minutiae of Nature, without 
‘the Affiftance of the Glafles We are now 
£ poflefled of,’ 
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nn CHAP. XXV. 


ite | | | 
Met ae 
ve Of Ancient and Modern Mufic. ae 
Pi | 
“nal CIR William Temple having affured us, hig | 
ste (rv), that at és agreed by the Learned, (+) p, 45. a 
tries) that the Science of Mufic, fo admired by i 
te the Ancients, is wholly loft in the World ; 

iis §) And that what we have now, is made up of . 
Wiel | certain Notes that fell into the Fancy of a th 
Diy. | poor Friar,in chanting his Mattins ; it may ee | 
tin’ | feem improper’ to fpeak of MMujfc here, it 
ify |) Which ought rather to have been ranked 

we | amongft thofe Sciences wherein the Mo- 

ite | derns have, upon a firi€t Enquiry, been 

ant) found to have been out-done by the An- 


\tee cients. I have chofen, however, to {peak | 
be, of it in this Place, for thefe following | iy 
nce’ ) Reafons. \ 
wath (x.) That whereas all Modern Mathe- 
eft | maticians have paid a mighty Deference 
App (to the Ancients, and have not only ufed 
the Names of Archimedes, Apollonius, Dio- 


iene: 

a 1 phantus, and the other Ancient Mathema- 

wn) ticians with great Refpect ; but have alfo i 

sg §) acknowledged, that what further Advance- a 
eg @ Ments have fince been made, are, in a | ih 


| ¥ 4 manner, 
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manner, wholly owing to the firft Rudi- 
ments, formerly taught: Modern Muf- 
cians have rarely made ufe of the Writings 
of Ariftoxenus, Ptolemee, and the reft of 
the Ancient Mafters in that Art; and, 
of thofe that have ftudied them, very 
few, unlefs their Editors, have con- 
fefled that they could underftand them; 
and others have Jaid them afide,” as 
ufelefs for their Purpofe ;. fo that it 
is very probable, many excellent Com- 
pofers have fcarce ever. heard. of: their 
Names. | 


(2.). Mufic has ftill; and. always will 


fince the Moderns-have. ufed_ their. ut- 
moft Diligence to improve whatfoever 


‘was improvable in the Writings: of ..all 


forts of Ancient. Authors, upon:other 


equally difficult, and very often not fo | 


delightful Subjeéts, one can hardly. ima- 


gine but that the World would, long 


e’re now, have heard. fomething more 


demonftrably proved. of the Compara- 


tive Perfe€tion of ‘Ancient Mufic, with 
larce Harangues. in the Commendation 


of the-refpective Inventors, if their Me- 


mory had: been preferved, than barely 


an Account of the fabulous Stories of | 
Orpheus or Amphion, which either have 


no 
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'no;Foundation at all, or as Horace’ of old 
underftood them (s),; are al- 


legorically to be interpreted 


of their reducing a Wild and 


» bart 
onc 


Salvage People into »Order 
and Regularity... But) this is. 


not urged againit Sir William 


Temple, who is not convinced: 
of the Extent of Modern In- 
| duftry, Sagacity and -Curio- 


(s) Silvefives homines, Jac 
cer interpré(que Decorum, 
Cadibus Cy vidu fede des 
terruit Orpheus : 
Diétus ob hoc lenire Tigres, 
rabidofque ‘Leones. 
Diéus ¢(¢ Amphion; Thee 
. bane conditor arcis, 
Saxa movere fono Tefludts 
nis, Uy prece blanda; 
Ducere quo vellet. 


Art. Poets 


fity ; though ‘to other Ad- 


mirers of Ancient Muftc, who, upon Hear- 
fay, believe it to be more Perfect than the 
Modern; and yet:are, for other :Reafons, 
fufficiently convinced; of the unwearied 
Diligence, and anfwerable Succefs,of the 
Modern Learned, in_ retrieving: and. im- 
proving» other Parts of Ancient, Know- 
ledge, it will not appear inconfiderabie. 
(3.) Mafie is a» Phyfico-Mathematical 
Science, built: upon fixed Rules, and 
{tated Proportions ;-which;-one -would 
think, might have been as well improved 
upon the old Foundations, as-upon new 
ones, fince the Grounds of Mufic-have al- 
ways been thefame: And Guido’s Scale, 
as Dr. Wallis affures us, is the fame for 
Subftance with the Dzagramma Veterum. 
(4.) The Ancients had not, in the 
Opinion of feveral who are Judges of the 
Matter, fo many Gradations of Hglf-Notes 
| 3 and 
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and Quarter-Notes between: the Whole 


ones, as are now ufed ; which mufb of | 


neceflity introduce an unfpeakable Variety 
into Modern Mufc, more: than could: for. 


merly be had: Becaufe itis in Notes, as © 
it is in Numbers ;' the more there are sof | 
them, the more varioufly they: may be | 


combined together. 


( 5.) Exceflive Commendations can fig- | 


nifie nothing here ;becaufe every Man 
gives the higheft’ Applaufes to the Pere 
fecteft thing he ever faw or heard, of 
any kind :»And if he is not capable: of 
Inventing» in any particular Art him- 


felf, he can form no clear Idea of it, be-: 


yond what himfelf was then affected with, 
when ‘he firft heard thofe difcourfe of it, 
who pretended to be Judges of every thing 
relating to’it. : 

(6.) It is very probable, that the An- 
cient Mufc had all that’ which ftill: moft 
affects common Hearers, » ‘The generality 
of Auditors are moved with an excellent 
Voice, are pleafed'when Time is exa@tly 
kept, and love to hear \an Inftrument 
played true to a fine Voice, when the 
one does not fo far’ drown the other, 
but that they can readily underftand what 
is fung, and can, without previous Skill, 
perceive that the one exactly anfwers-the 
other throughout ; and their Paffions will 
be 
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“'\ | "Things the Ancients, probably, ‘were very 


perfect. To fuch Men, many of our 
Modern Compofitions, where feveral Parts 


‘'} are fung or played at the fame time, would 

| feem confufed, intricate and unpleafant : 
‘Though in thofe Cafes, the greater this 
feeming Confufion is, the more Pleafure 
‘does the Skilful Hearer take, in unravel- 


ling every feveral Part, and in obferving 


how artfully thofe feemingly difagreeing 
‘Tones join, like true-cut Tallies, one 
| within another, to make up that united 
4} Concord, which very often gives little 


(vil, §{ Satisfa@tion to common Ears; though in 
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i) fuch fort of Compofitions it is, that the 
Excellency of Modern Mufc chiefly con- 
‘fifts, For, in making a Judgment of 
‘|| Mufic, it is much the fame thing as it is in 
making a Judgment of Piéfures. A great 


Judge in Paznting, does not gaze upon 


an’ exquifite Piece, fo much to raife his 


Paffions, as to inform his Judgment, as 
to approve, or to find fault : His Eye runs 
over every Part, to find out every Ex- 
cellency ; and his Pleafure lies in the 
Reflex A&t of his Mind, when he knows 
that he can judicioufly tell where every 
Beauty lies, or where the Defects are 
difcernible : Which an ordinary Spettator 


would 
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| be effectually’ moved with fprightly or 
lamentable Compofitions: Jn all which 
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~ ai pe haath 
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would never find out: The chiefeft thing | (7 


which this Man minds, is the Stary.; and Phe! 
if that is lively reprefented, if the Figures | ji{u) 
do not laugh when they fhould weep, or! Ihe. 
weep when» they fhould. appear pleafed, | Wie! 
he is fatisfied, if there are no obvious Faults, | jjlict 
committed .any. where. elfe: And this, | Ifuce 
perhaps, equally well, ifthe Piece be pete 
drawn by Raphaél, as by an ordinary |) 


} 


{ 

| Hal of 

Matter, who is juft able to make things. } jphic 
look like Life. So. likewife in Mufic.s | \oeed 
He that hears ia sumerous Song, fet to ai! ei; 
very moving Tune, exquifitely fung to a ata 
fweet- Inftrument, will find. his Paffions how 
rarfed, whilft his Underftanding, poffibly,» {Ihave 
may have little or no fhare in the Bufinels, H Gres 
He fcarce knows, perhaps, the Names of. Mr we 
the Notes, and fo can be affected only: ud py: 
withan Harmony, of which he canrender Mie | 
no Account. To this Man, what is intris. | Hyer 


cate, appears confufed ; and therefore.he 


Mere | 
can make no Judgment of the true Excel. ss th 
lency of thofe Things, which feem fiddling Vy; 


to him only, for want of Skill in Mufic., V ivy 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Skill or Ig 


i neal, 
norance of the Compofer, ferve rather to M), 
entertain the Underftanding, than to gra- 19! 3 
tifte the Paffions.of a skilful Mafter, whofe, | trex 
Paflions are. then the moft thoroughly. Jy, 
railed, when his Underftanding receivesthe: |] fe 


Breatelt Satisfaction. eo ye 
(7),1e 
. 
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Leo (7.) It will be difficult to forrn’a juft 
§ \Idea of the Pleafure which the Ancient 
\Moftc afforded, unlefs one reflects upon 
| the confefledly unimitable’ Sweetnefs of wa} | 
i) the Ancient Poetry, the Greek efpecially ; ie | 
hiwhich, when fung by clear and {weet he 
| Voices, in fuch a manner, as that the a 
vel 'Hearer never loft a Syllable, could fcarce | 
tN fail of producing thofe Emotions of Soul wel 
i ; | which the’ Poet intended to raife. And, ie 
rib, ‘indeed, the great End of Mufic, which 
“10 isto pleafethe Audience, was'anciently, 
B48) perhaps, better. anfwered. than now ; 
is ‘though a Modern Mafter would then 
Milt} Shave been dif-fatisfied, becaufe fuch Con- 
ul \forts as the Ancient Symphonies proper- 
Say were, in which feveral  Inftruments, 
oll § and perhaps Voices, play’d and fung the 
‘at fame Part together; cannot difcover the 
Siti Extent and Perfection of the Art, which 
UKE here only is to be confidered, fo much 
littl as the Compofitions of our Modern 
il 0) Opera's. 
'}. From all this it may, perhaps, be not 
Kf ‘unreafonable ‘to: conclude, that though 
kt (2) thofe Charms of Mutic, by which Men (+) P. 4s. 
inet! and: Beafts, Fifhes, Fowls and Serpents, 
‘viol awere fo frequently enchanted, and their very 
sll) Natures changed, be really and irreco- ul 
vest ‘erably loft, if ever they’ were had’; i hit 
yet the Art of Mufic, that. is to age: | 
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of Singing, and Playing upon Harmo- | 
nious, Inftruments, is; in. it felf, much g | 
perfecter thing, though perhaps not mtich 
pleafanter fo an unskilful Audience, than _ tit? 
it ever was amongft the Ancient Greeks al : 
and Romans. yay 
Pte C 
»rhugt 
0 

CHAP. XXVL e 

wi, 

Of Ancient and Modern Phyfie iw d 
y i » Duieale 

and Surgery Ne 

Fter thefe Mathematical Sciences, it | dents, 

is convenient to go to thofe which merly 

are more properly Phyfical, and in our | was t 
Language alone peculiarly fo called. What | clk: 
thefe want in Certainty, they make up |lis fy 
in Ufefulnefs: For, if Life and Health | tim! 
be the greateft good Things which we | wits 
can enjoy here, a Conjectural Knowledge, » Accid 
that may but fometimes give us Relief | te is; 
when thofe are in danger, is much more | inv 
valuable than a certain Knowledge of | my} 
other Things, which. can only employ | (uid. 
the Underftanding, or furnith us with | wl, f 
fuch Conveniencies as may be fpared; | in| 
fince we fee that feveral Nations which 


ariel 
never had them, lived happily, and did | fon 
great Things in the World,“ cule 


Before 


hj 
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Ancient and Modern Learning. 
- Before 1 begin my Comparifon between 


Ancient and Modern Skill in Phyfic, it may 


be <héceflary to ftate the Difference’ be- 


tween an Empiric and a Rational Phyfictan ; 
_anid to enquire how far a Rational Phyfician 


may reafon right, as to what relates to 


the Curing of his Patient's: Diftemper, 
though his general Hypothefes be wrong, 
and his Theories, in themfelves confider'd, 


infufficient. An £mpiric is properly he 
who, without confidering the Conttitu- 
tion of his Patient, the Symptoms of his 
| Difeafe,- or thofe Circumftances of his 


P wht uy 
was tormented with an Illnefs which was 
called by the fame Name with this that 
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Heath a 
ih) quires into the Conftitution, and peculiar 
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and, from paft Obfervations, finds which 
_ have been fatal; and which fafe ; which 
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Cafe»which arifé from Outward Accis 
dents, -adminiftersfuch Phyfc as has .for- 
merly. done good to fome Body elfe that 


his Patient: now labours under:> A Ra- 
tional Phyftcian is he who critically en- 


Accidents of Life, of the Perfon to whom 
he is to :adminifter ; who weighs all the 
known Virtues of the Medicines which 
may be thought proper to the Cafe in 
hand; who ‘balances all the Symptoms, 


arifefrom Outward Accidents, and which 
from the Difeafe it felf ; and who thence 


collects which ought fooneft to be re- 
moved, 


a 
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Reflections. upon 
moved, and which maybe neglected;:and 
thereupon ‘prefcribesaccordingly: | 
Now? it ‘is evident; that: fuch ‘a>Man’s 
Prefcriptions may «be: very ‘valuable; be: 
caufe they are founded upon repeated Ob- 
fervations of ‘the Phexomena of Difeafes: 
And he may form’ Secondary Theories; 


which, like Prolemee’s Eccentrics and Epi: 
cycles, \dhall be good: Guides to Practice : | 
not by giving a certain Infight into the | 


firft Caufes, and feveral Steps, by which 
the Difeafe firft began, and was afterwards 
carried ons: but by enabling the Phyfi- 
cian to make lucky: Conjectures: at proper 
Courfes; and fit Medicines, whereby: to 
relieve or cure his Patient. And herein 
he may be equally: fucce(sful; whether he 
refolves every thing into Hot or Cold; 
Moift or Dry; into Acids, or Alkalz’s « 
into Salt, Sulphur, or Mercury ;. or into 
any thing elfe. He does not know, for 
Inftance, that Spittle, Bile, and the Pan. 
creatic Juice, are the main Inftruments of 
Digeftion; yet he fees that “his Patient 
digefts, his Meat with great Difficulty : 
He is fure that, as long as that lafts, the 
fick Man cannot have a good Habit of 
Body : He finds that the iftemper arifes 
fometimes, though’ not always,» ‘from 
a Vifible \Caufe ; and-he has tried: the 
Goodnefs of fuch and uch Medicines, in 
feemingly 
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| -feeminely parallel’ Cafes. He may be able 


|| therefore to give very excellent: Advice, 


though he cannot, perhaps, dive into the 


1] Original and Caufes of the Diftemper fo 


well as another Man; who having greater 


./ |’ Anatomical Helps, and being accuftomed 


to reafon upon more certain ‘Phy fiological 
Principles, has made a {trict Enquiry into 


uf that particular Cafe: And fo by conte- 


quence; tho’ he cannot be faid to know {fo 
much of the Nature of the Difeafe as that 


other Man ; yet, perhaps, their Method 
of Practice, notwithftanding the great 
~Difparity of each others Knowledge, ‘hall 


be, in the main, the fame. 
Though all this feems certain, yet, in 
the Argument before us, it is not an cafie 


| thing to ftate the Queftion fo equally, as 


‘to fatisfie all contending Sides. He thar 


tf) lcoks:into the Writings of the generalitt 
t))of the Rational Phyficians, as they called 
) themfelves, by way of Eminence; that 


is to fay, of thofe who, about an Hundred 


Years ago) fet up Hippocrates and Galen, 


for the Parents and Perfedters of Medi- 
cinal Knowledge, will find, throughout all 
their Writings, great Contempt of every 
vthing that is not plainly deducible from 


| 


thofe Texts. On the other hand, If he 
‘dips into the Books of the Chymical Phi- 


lofophers, he will. meet with equal Scorn 
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of thofe Books and Methods, which they, | 


in Derifion, have called Galenical. And 


yet it is evident, that Practifing Phyfi- © 


cians of both Parties, ‘have often wrought 
extraordinary Cures by their own Me- 


thods. So that there feems to have been — 
equal Injuftice on all hands, in excluding © 
all Methods of Cure not built upon their | 


own Principles. Here therefore, without 


being pofitive in a Difpute, about which | 


the Parties concerned are not themfelves 
agreed, I fhall only offer thefe few Things: 
(1.) That if the Greatnefs of any one 


particular Genius were all that was to be | 


look'd after, Hippocrates alone feems to 
have been the Man, whofe Affertions in 


the Pradtical Part of Phyfic might be 


blindly received: For He, without the 
Help of any great Affiftances, that we 
know of, did that, which, if it were ftill 
to do, would feem fufficient to. employ 


the united Force of more than one Age. » 


He was {crupuloufly Exac&t in Diftinguifh- 
ing Difeafes, in Obferving the proper 
Symptoms of each, and taking Notice 
of their Duration, thereby to make a 
Judgment how far they might be efteemed 
dangerous, and how far fafe. Herein his 
particular Excellency feems to have lain; 


and this, in the Order of Knowledge, is _ 


the firft thing that a Ratioual Phyfician 
ought 
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482 fure Argument; that Hippocrates tho 
roughly underftood what things were ne- 


ceflary for him to ftudy with the greateft 


_ Care, in order to make his Writings always 
/ufeful to Pofterity. ( 2.) That, in the Opi- 
ion of the ableft Judges, the Natural 
_ Fiiftory of Difeafes was as perfectly known, 
and they were as accurately diftinguithed 
_ by the Ancients, as ever they have beer 
fince ; and confequently, that the Know- 


ledge of the Appearances, or Diagnoftics 


(as they call them ) of every Diftemper 


common to us and them, is owifig to, at 
_ Jeaft. may be found in the Writings of the 
_ Ancients ; for this they appeal to the 
mht el) 
_ fianus, whofe Defcriptions of the Difeafes 


empby 
\ lius Aureélianus, fhew this not to have beeri 


Writings of Areteus, and Celius Aure- 


they treat of, are in a mariner perfect : 
The Fragments of Hlerophilus, and fore 


other ancierit Phyficians preferved in Ca#- 


peculiar to him, but common with the 
other great Men of Antiquity. (3.) That; 
_ Setting afide Chymical Remedies, arid fome 


_ few Drugs brought to us out of the Wef- 


Indies, the Body of the Materia Medica 
how in Ufe, is owing to the Ancients, 
who applied their Remedies with as great 


Skill and Judgment as any Modern Phy- 


) ficians whatfoever. But yet, (4.) Thotigh 
Z & | ws 
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we fhould allow the Ancient Methods of 
Practice to have been as perfect, nay, per- 
fecter than thofe new in ufe, which fome 
great Men have eagerly contended for ; 
yet it does not follow, that the whole 
Compafs of their Profeffion was fo well 
under{tood by the Ancients as it isnow; 
becaufe it is abfotutely impoffible to form 
juft Theories of alt Difeafes; fo as to lay 
down the perfecteft Methods of Cure 
poffible, which fhall be adapted to all 


Perfons, in all Circumftances, till Ana- 


tomy and Phyfiology are perfe@ly known; 
and by confequence, later Theories will 
always be more eftimable, as they are 
raifed upon newer Difcoveries in Anatomy 
and Phyfiology : Sothat we may be fure 
no Ancient Theories can be fo excellent, 
as fome of thofe which have been devifed 
by Modern Philofophers. ( 5.) That if 
the Addition of every new Medicine 


be an ufeful Acceffion to the Body of | 


Phyfic, then a new Method of Preparing 


known Medicines ; of making thofe things 


profitable and noble Remedies, which be- 
fore were dreaded as Poytons,’ or laid by 


‘as ufelefs ;- and of trying {uch Experiments 


upon Bodies yet unexainined, as will foon 


and certainly difcover fome of their moft 


principal Virtues, muft be of unfpeakable 


Advantage, and make the Knowledge of 


thofe 
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“Nat |) thofe who poflefS fuch a Method juftly. 


i | ‘More valuable .than. that of thofe who. 
th Want it. But this relates more particu- 
a i) larly to Chymiftry, of which enough has we | 
vith been {aid already. .(6.) That.if the Pra- 1 
"S| €tice of proper. Judges be a reafonable we | 
sty Prejudice for or again{t any thing, then 
let) ) this Science has received va{t Improve- 
) Stowe ments of late Years: For now the gene- a) 
0 Un rality of Phyficians acquiefce in Modern 
@ to!) Theories, or, which in the prefent Dif 
tll Am| pute is all one, advance new ones upon. 
y kwon; Anatomical and Phyfical Principles, pur- 
eoiswl’ fuant to thofe Difcoveries which have 
stieyat! ) been Jately made.» In their Practice, they 
Anatomy 1X Galenical and.Chymical Medicines to- 
yhefe’ gether. They own, that Galenical Ways, 
icdlent, |, Of Preparing Drugs, anciently made ufe 
iwi |) Of in the Practice of Phyfic, are, in many 
\Thiti’ | Cafes, not fo valuable as Chymical. ones. 
Mei! | In fhort, though they pay a due Refpect 
: boyd) to the Writings of the Ancients, and in 
Prewigl thofe things where they find by their. 
iettas)) OWN. Experience that the Ancient Obfer- 
stiches Wations hold, .follow their Directions ; 
lily) yet their conftant Language, and as con- i 
nea’ ttant Practice, whenfoever one oppofes HI 
qi Ancient Authorities to them, is, That the mh | 
ie nt) <Aaczents did very well for their Time ; but | 
mn | that Experience, and further Light, has, oi 

nth) taught them better Things. This, 1 mutt. Mh 
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needs own, has very great Weight with 


me, who am apt, ceteris paribus, to be. 


lieve every Man in his own Way; Phy- 
fictans efpecially, becaufe their Science is 
entirely got by along Series of repeated 
Experiments and Obfervations : So that 
it feems to be almoft impoffible, but thar, 
in all fuch Cafes, where Men have the 
Affiftance of former Light, and where 


the Subject upon which they employ 1 
their Pains wanted a great deal of that | 


Perfection, which thofe that ftudy it have 


an Idea of, as ftill wanting, and can only’ |] 


be attained by a longer Experience, fuc- 
ceffive Ages muft make great Additions 
to the former Stock. (7.) That though 
the noble Difcoveries of thefe latter Ages, 
might, poflibly, be found ‘in Azppocrares, 
Ariftotle and Galen ; yet, fince no Inter- 
preters could ever find them there, till 
they were actually difcovered anew by 
Modern Phyficians, who followed Nature 
only as their Guide, thefe late Difcoverers 
have as juft Right to the Glory due to 
fuch Difcoveries, as the Ancients could 
poflibly have : They both copied after the 
{ame Original ; they both decyphered the 
fame Characters, that before were unintel- 
ligible ; not by reading Books, but by 
trying Experiments, and making Obferva- 
tions, And” therefore, Vander Linden, 

: Almeloveen, 


i* 
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| Almeloveen, and the reft of the Bigots for 


the Ancients, deal very unjuftly, when 


they cry out, upon the Sight of any 
New Difcovery, This Hippocrates knew ; 
This Ariffotle taught. Could thefe Men 


have made thefe Difcoveries by ttu- 
dying thofe Ancient Authors, without 
the Affiftance of Dr. Hfarvey, Afelius, 
| Pecquet, Malpighius, or the reft? This 
would hold, in cafe the Czrculation of 


the Blood, the Chyle-Veffels, Lympheducts, 
and the other great Difcoveries in Ana- 


_tomy, had really been in the Ancients. 
{| That they are not, I hope I have proved 
already. To which I fhall only add, 
_ That former Commentators wanted nei- 
| ther Greek, nor Skill ; and had fuch Things 
_ been in their Writings, they would infal- 
_fibly have found them there. 


It is eafte now to tell what Acquifitions 
have been made fince Galen's Days. When 


| Hippocrates lived, Anatomy was a rude, 
_ imperfect Thing : It has fince been grow- 
ing, and the Theories of all Difeafes have 


been proportionably more compleat. Chy- 


| miftry has been introduced into Phyfc ; 


} 


thereby the Materia Medica has been en- 
larged by fome as noble Medicines as any 
the Ancients were acquainted with ; the 
Naufeoufnefs of many Medicines has been 
removed ; and they have been made lefs 

Z 4 clogging, 
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clogging, and moreefficacious, fince they | 
may be.taken in leffer Quantities, and in | | 
more pleafant Vehicles ; to as good, if | | 
not better purpofe. than before. Botanies | 
have been’ un{peakably..enlarged:; .and 
thereby alfo the Difpenfatories have been | 
{locked with fome: excellent Remedies, | 


that the Old World knew nothing of, 
if thefe, Particulars , be. rightly fated, as 


they teem. to be, they, will go. very far | 
to, decide the Queftion ;; And ‘fo.J:fhall | 


leave jt, without determining. any, thing 
pofitwely about it..: So much. for that 
part.of Medicine. which. in our Language 


is peculiarly call'd Phyfic.. Surgery.comes | 


next to be confidered ;. which though at 
prefent it-be looked upon.as inferior to 
Phyfic, yet, it was much the ancientett; 
and 1s {till the certaineft. part of Medicine. 


For here the Eye directs the Surgeon how 
“he fhall proceed, and if he knows. but 


the . Virtue of his Medicines, and .how 
to apply them, he ean, generally fpeaking, 
tell whether his. Patient be curable or not. 
Anciently.. this was only a Branch of the 
Phyfician's Work; and. the Old Phyficians 
ia the Heroical. Limes, (culapius, Chiron, 
Machaon,-and the reft, were little more 
than Surgeons, that could apply a Plaifter, 
and cure a. Green Wound. — Nay, after 
Learning had emboldened Men to.reafon 
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/ upon the Caufes of Difeafes, whofe Ori- 
ginal was not vifible to the naked Eye; 


and..to try whether Inward Remedies 
would, not cure them, Surgery. was. con: 


ftantly treated of by Phyf icjans, as a Part 


of their Profeffion. Cedfus alone will con: 
vince every Man of the Truth; af this 


| Propofition. 


But how they. treated of it, I, durft 


uf | not’ adventure. to aflert ; tho’ the Public 


will thank me for leaving it untouch’d} 


_ fince that eminently Learned Surgeon; 


Mr. Charles, Bernard, who is. fo great an 
Honour to his Profeffion, has done me 
the favour to communicate this following 
Paper, which I fhall fubjom in, -his own 
words : 
“If we enquire into the Improvements 
* which have been made by the. Moderns 
‘in Surgery, we hall be forced to confefs, 
"that we have fo little reafon to value 
‘ our felves beyond the Ancients, or- to 
‘be. tempted, to. contemn them,.as. the 
* fafhion is among thofe who. know little, 
* and have read-nothing, that we cannot 
give {tronger or more convincing Proofs 
* of our own Ignorance, as well as our 
‘Pride. I do not pretend that the Mo- 
‘derns. have not at all contributed to- 
‘wards the Improvement. of Surgery ; 
s ahat were both abfurd and 1 injurious, and 
“would 
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* would argue as much Folly as that which 


‘Jam reproaching : but that which lam | 


1 


| 


| 


| 
: 
; 
{ 


“ contefting for, is, That it confifts ra- | 
“ther in refining and dreffing up the In- | 


“ventions of the Ancients, and fetting 
‘them ina ‘better light, than in adding 


* many important ones of our own. Whe- 


“ ther it be, that the Art of Healing Ex. 


* ternal Hurts, being principally the Sub- | 


“ject of our Senfes, was earlier ftudied, | {tc 


“and therefore capable of being fooner | 


‘brought to a greater degree of Perfe- | § 


* ction, than the other Branch of Medi. | 


“cine ; or, that the majority of the meer 


* Profeflors having been, for fome Ages, illi- _ 


*terate and Empirical, it hath not been 


‘advanced and cultivated fo as it might | 


“have been, had they been better qua- 


* lifted than they generally were, and do | 


‘yet, for the greateft part continue to 


‘be: For'a Teftimony of which, that i 


* exceeding Paucity of good Writers which 
* occurr: in Surgery, when compar'd with 
* thofe in moft of the other learned Arts 
“and Sciences, is, in my Opinion fuffi- 
* cient ; and yet, werethey fewer, twould, 
“in the Judgment of thefe Sciel7, be no 
* great detriment to the Art. For the 
“Folly of which Affertion, the beft Ex. 
* cufe that can be made, feems to be, that 
‘ becaufe fome Methods of proeeeiae 
* both 
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‘both in Phyfic and Surgery, which are 
||), incommunicable, to which every Man 
‘|, muft be directed by his own Judgment, 
| and Natural Sagacity, not being to be AD: 
ae ‘found in ‘thofe Authors whom thefe ie 
‘2| ‘opinionated Practitioners have had the 2 
‘| f tuck to confult, they are led imme- a 
Sl) diately to defpife all Reading, as ufelefs ie 
rin | f and uninftructive ; efpecially that of the a 
li) § Ancients, who do not generally, I con- Wet 
oy ‘ fefs, write to Novitiates and Fools, or 
id to thofe who will be always fich. 
Me © But whoever hath been converfant in 
itt | © their Writings, and hath the Opportu- 
Silk) * nity and Capacity of Comparing and 
tbe Fs Judging from his own Experience, will 
mgit} ¢ readily confefs, that one thing which 
‘u- | $ does not a little recommend the Reading 
Nt) $ of. them beyond moft of the Moderns, 
it | $ is, that they are more accurate in de- 
i, tit! € {cribing the Pathoguomonics, and more juft 
wh ‘and nice in diftinguifhing the Species af 
‘dvi!’ * Tumors and Ulcers, than our more re- 
dN! § fined Moderns are. 
fle * If this Age hath par'd away any rude 
voll! * and. fuperfluous Methods of Practice, as 
etd * it muft be confeffed they have, it cannot 
th! be demonftrated that they were all de- 
Af! € riv’d fgom the Ancients, but were in a ae 
iit | ¢ great meafure introduc’d by ignorant and ri 
diy | barbarous Profeflors of a much later date. 
‘ There 
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"As an unconteftable Proof of what I 


: ‘ i rs fay, ] appeal to all: thofe Bodies of, | 
ae * Surgery which. have-been hitherto pubs, 
" lifhed by the moft Learned and Celebra-. | 


"ted of the Moderns, being all manifeftly 
* Tran{cripts. from one another, and the 
“beft of them from the Ancients, 
" this may indeed be faid in Defence of the. 


Moderns in this Particular, That even. | 


" Tranfcribing is not their.Invention, tho’. 
* it be their Practice : for Atius and Agi 
"eta have borrow’d not a little of what 
" they have, from Gales ; and’ Marcellus 
" Empiricus more grofly from Scribonius. 


' Largus, without {o much as remembring, | 


i} | | “his. Name among the reft of thofe Aus 


A ‘thors to whom he was lefs beholden. 


* Among 


* There is no. queftion but, that. the’ 
“ principal Improvements which have thefe? | 
Lait “latter Ages been. made in Surgery, are” 
i “owing chiefly to the Difcoveries which ° 
win! have been made in-Anatomy, by which. 
ee “ we are better enabled.to folve many of , | 
1 ban * thofe Phenomena which were before. 
i "inexplicable, or .explained amifs ; the, | | 
HPL 8 * moft important part, in the mean while, 
A "(I mean, the Art of Healing, to’ which. 
aa all the others ought to be fubfervient ). 

en * remaining very little better than the An-. 
id * cients left it. : 


But. 
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© Among all the Syftematical Wri- 
“ters, I think there are very few who re- 
i * fufe the Preference to Hieron Fabricius 
ia ab Aquapendente, as a Perfon of unque- , 
ly“ {tioned Learning and Judgment ;_ and aa 
“yet is not he afham’d to let his Readers | 
') “know, that Celfus among the Latins | it 
‘| * (who, ‘he tells us, is Mzrabilis in Om- i 
“) © nibus, and advifes, in Hforace’s words, Wt 
iat |< Nofturnd verfare manu, verfare diurna,) | 
Mkt) * Paulus AEgineta among the Greeks, and 
tat) * Albucafis’ among the Arabians (whom 
' ‘Iam unwilling to place among the 
1)“ Moderns, being in the number of thofe 
) “whom our Modern Judges reject, either 
OplK* becaufe they never read him, or becanfe 
«| “he had the misfortune to live DC Years 
y})*fince) are the Triumvirate to whom he 
tit, F “principally! ftands indebted, for the Af 
Mit) -* fiftance he received from them, in com- 
Oil * pofing his excellent Book. 
it tia) |- © But how many Operations are there 
“how in ufe, which were unknown to 
WH) * the Ancients? J fear, that upon a due | 
fyi) “Enquiry, there would be more ufeful an 
iti’ “ones found ‘to be omitted or difcon | 
int) “tinued, than’ to have been invented by Hy 
ning) “as. ‘But to defcéend alittle to Particu- Hi | 
fe | lars, that we may, without Prejudice i 
(i | |.“or Partiality, be enabled to determine | it 
‘ whether:the Ancients are indeed fo con- 
* temtible, 
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‘temtible, and their Writings fo. ufeleg, | ‘itl 
‘as fome would reprefent them. Cuzting | 'co! 
nt * for the Stone (to begin with that ) wag | ‘cid! 
pi “ unqueftionably theirs, and the man- ‘0p 
a “ner accurately defcribed by Celfus and y ¥ 
Hina ‘ others ; and yet, that no Perfon or Age | ‘fel 
en ‘may be defrauded of the Glory they de- ‘(od 

ii * ferve, where we can do them right, we | ‘kt 
" muft confefs, that that way of perform- ‘fat 
| “ing it which in moft Cafesis preferrible, ‘16 
Bes i “and in fome only practicable, which by ‘Sug 
a | * Authors is fty!d Magnus Apparatus, the | ‘xt 
* High Operation, or Cutting upon the ‘te! 
‘ Staff, was invented by one Fohannes dé ‘dob 
“ Romanis of Cremona, who flourifht at | ‘¢t 
“ Rome, about. the Year MDX&. The | ‘is 
* Manner of the Operation, and the Ins | ‘fon 
* f{truments neceflary, were firft defcribed | ‘fon 
“and publif’d by his Scholar Marianus \\ roo 
© Sanctus Barolitanus,at Vi enice, in MDXXXV- * Qui 
* The Ufe of the Modiolus, in Opening the | ‘ali 
* Skull, was likewife theirs ; our Country-= | ‘Cure 
‘man Woodall only mending the Infttus ‘qn 
* ment, by making that taper, which was — tae 
‘before cylindrical, and for that reafon | ‘(iy 
‘ not altogether fo fecure: The Ale, or ‘yj j 
* Wings, being the Invention of that Great ‘vere 
“ Man Aguapendens, to whom we fland — nt 
obliged for many other ufeful Inftrus | ‘i: 
ments. The Paracentefis,in.all its kinds; — ‘y . 
is theirs: Barbette, indeed, invented an 
* Tniftru- 
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% ) “Inftrument which is fometimes  miore 
‘4, § commodioufly made ufe of than the An- 
6‘ cient Methods are. Laryngotomy, or the 
ts “ Opening of the Wind-Pipe in a Quinfey, 
‘ti * was practisd by them ; an Operation | | 
‘  § fecure and neceflary, however, at this day ma || 
i § fo difus’d, that it is almoft become ob- le 
wit * folete, either through the Timidity of the a 
iim. Patient, or Relations, or the Backward- ie 
ath‘ nefs or Ignorance of the Phyfician or ne) 
‘iy © Surgeon ; and though Aretaus, P. Aigi- 
Wi © weta, and Calius Aarelianus, feem, from 
itt ‘the Authority of AxtyJus, to difcourfe ii 
wi * doubtfully of it, yet the greateft part 8 
its’ “ofthe Ancients, both Greeks and Ara- ae 
lh * Szams, advife it ; and Galex in particular, 
lt * from Reafon and Experience, as well as 
led’ * from the Authority of Afclepiades, juftly 
wus “ recommends it as the laft Refuge ina 
i) * Quinfey. Cutting for the Hernia Intefti- 
we ‘ wadis, with the true Diftinctions and 
itty“ Cures of all the other Species, are ac- 
ln -‘.curately defcribed by them. They 
iw) ‘taught us the Cure of the Pterygon and 
ri‘ Cataraét; they defcrib’d and diftinguifh'd 
en ’ ‘ all the Difeafes of the Eyes, ( which 
(rt * were not then, as now, to the reproach | 
“of the Age they are, almoft folely in Da | 
i? = ‘the Hands of Old Women and Moun- ih 
wi  * tebanks) as juftly as any of our Modern a | 
dd ‘ Oculifts, who, indeed, do little os 
* than 
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‘ than tran{cribe from them. 


Opening an 
© Artery, and the Fugular-Vein, ( pretended 
“to be revived here in England) was no | 


“more. firft: attempted by the Moderns, | 
“than making Ligature in an Aneurifm, | 


* which tho’ an Operation of no mighty 


‘ difficulty, was certainly not underftood, 


“very lately, by Fred. Ruyfch, a conf- | 
“derable Dutch Anatomift, and Profeffor | 
“of that and Surgery at Amffeldam, [as 


“may be feen in his Ob/ervationes Ana- 


* tomico-Chirurgice, Obf. 2. printed in | 


* Quarto, at Amftel. MDCXCI. | The Extir- 


* pation of the Tonfils, or Uvula, is not 


* our Invention ; though, indeed, the re- | 


“moval of the former by Potential Cau- 


“teries, which we fometimes ufe, when | 


* the Patient will not’ admit Excifion, or 
* Fire, feems neither to ‘have been practis’d 
* nor known to the Ancients. “The man- 


‘ner of treating the Fiftula Lacrymalis, 
“(a nice and ‘difficult Cure, very often,) 


* which we continue at this day, is no 
‘other than what was taught by them, 
‘only the Ufe of the Cannula for. the 


“Cautery feems owing to Fabr. ab Aqua- 
As for the Actual Cautery, 
“no inconfiderable; however terrible a 
* Branch of Surgery it may feem, though | 
* Cofteeus,Fienus and Severinus have written | 
‘fo amply concerning it, yet from one 


* pendente. 
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*fingle Aphorifm.’tis demonttrable, that 
rey | _ Etippocrates knew its. true Ufe as well as 
Way “any that have fince fucceeded him ; not 
a | ‘to mention how. frequent it is in the 
tai, Writings of all. the reft of the Ancients, 
yf Sand us’d in many Cafes, (1 do not 
tg pf doubt) but with admirable fuccels ) 
‘thi. “wherein it is wholly neglected, or not 
hie underftood by us. The Cure of the 
A Parices, by Incifion, fcarce talkd of in 
it Ao. © Our days, feems. to have been familiarly 
ited nf}, ‘-practisd among the Ancients, as is ma- 
i. “nifeft from Celfus, and Paulus Aigineta ; 
Smt f © though fo painful an Operation, that, as 
thee * Lolly [ 2. Zufcul.j and Plutarch tell us, Ma. 
il (w)* rzus was the firft who in one Leg under- 
wht} < went it, flanding,, and without being 
on, or | © bound, though he could not be prevail’ d 
nis fl upon to purchafe with fo much Torture 
emt * a Cure in the other: And though Pliny 
By | ‘tells us, that he was wus Hominum, the 
ne | ‘fingle Inftance ; yet Zu/y aflures us, that 
i a “by. his Example, there were others that 
7 “fuftain’d it with» equal Refolution and 
fr) * Fortitude: And whoever is converfant 
A) “With thofe obflinate Varicous Ulcers 
duty) ~ Which we frequently meet with, will 
bles -contefs, that for the effecting a Cure, 
tind *tis abfolutely neceflary, however pain- 
oli “ful and, fuperfluous an Operation fome 
ipo | “may efteem it.. “The Ancients mention 
oe Aa “the 


yn 


—— 
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ey ‘ their Reduction by the Inftruments now | 

ee “in ufe they knew not, which were the | 
‘Invention of Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; | 
“as was alfo that for Extraction of the Po- 


Ana ‘ lypus, which neverthelefs the Ancients 


We “curd as frequently, though not fo com- | 

Aa “modioufly as our felves. But the Po- | 
‘ lypus of the Ear (a Difeafe indeed which ; 
‘occurrs not fo often as the preceding ) | 


“feems fo little known to the Moderns, | 


it ‘ that the very Mention of any fuch Difeafe 


‘is rarely to be met with in any of their | 
4 . ry y y e 
Writings, yet the Cure of it is not) 


“omitted by the Ancients. They were 
“ perfectly acquainted and furnifh’d with 
‘convenient Inftruments for the Redu- 
* étion of all the Species of Fractures and 
“ Luxations, and the Methods of treating 


‘ them afterwards ; together with all the © 


* kinds of Satures at this day in ufe among 
“us, and fome too that are now loft, at 
* leaft fo uncertain, that fome very learned 
“Men have thought they employed not 


¢ 


eae . “have contended, that Zfues were un- 


Pha, AWE “known to them, the contrary is evident, | 


Ee a * from Cel/fus, and Calius Aurelianus, tho’ 
Halt : 
ae | : ‘ we 


their time amifs, in endeavouring to — 
“ determine what they were, and to re- |)! 
“cover their Ufe. And though fome 


Cea ‘the Vari and Valgi, and prefcribe us a || 
ae ee ‘ Method of Cure ; but the’ manner of | |! 


an 
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‘we muft acknowledge, that the placing 


“and continuing them as now we do, ap- 


"pears not to have been in ufe among 
‘them. Nor is the Seton fo extremel 

* Modern, but that Lanfrancus, who liv’d 
*Cccc Years fince, directs its Ufe, and de- 


“feribes the manner of Making, (yet men- 


* tions it not as an Invention of his time,) 


“though, indeed, till Ai/danus’s his days, 
“it feems to have been always made with 
“the Actual Cautery. 


* There is no doubt but the “Yse970- 


|“ peoronia, or Cutting the Infant out of 


* the Mother, to preferve both, common- 


“tly ¢alld Partus Cafareus, (not often, 


‘if at all practisd among us, though re- 


* viv'd by fome of our Neighbours with a 
* fuccefs which ought to provoke the Emu- 
“lation of our Profeffors here) is owing 
* purely to the Felicity of the Moderns of 


‘the laft Century. For, not to enter 


‘into the Controverfie, whether Pliny, 
* Nonius or Ifidore were in the right, in 


‘aflerting, that the Firft of the Czfars 
* was denominated from his manner of 
* Birth ; or Probus and Feffus, in affirm- 


“ing, that they werethe Ca/ones ; whereas 
“the Cafars were only {o called, from 
“ther Hair : Moft certain it is, that 
¢ . ° > 

“neither Side pretend the Operation to 


‘have been done Matre Superftite : Nor 
Aa\2 ye 
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is there any Evidence, that cutting the 
Feins out of the Womb, and prefervin 

tle Mother, was ever propos d or thought 
of by the Ancients, whether Greek, Latine 
or Arabian; both’ the: Story, and the 
Reafon of the Name, being to be found 
only in the Hiftorians and Gramma- 
rians.. Who it was that fir{t proposd 


to determine : ‘For 7. Roffetus, who firft 
wrote folemnly and exprefly, or indeed 
at all; concerning it, produces feveral 
Examples of other Men’s Experience and 
Succefs, before ever heattempted it him 
felf. 

As for thofe Operations which the Greeks 
call’d KoroSe ware, or Curtorum Chiru Lia, 
they amounted to no more than cutting 
the Hair-Lip, or the like, for that they 
knew and practisd ; and therefore it be- 


comes us to do right to the Age whofe | 


it. was, for the Difcovery of that which 


Gafpar Taliacetius properly fo calls, and 


W hich himfelf brought to Perfection ; 

and ¢ whatever Scruples fome who have 
not examuin’d the Hiftory, may entertain 
concerning either the Truth or Poflibility 
of the Fact) prattis’d. with wonderful 


‘Dexterity and Succefs, as may be provd 


trom: Authorities not to be contefted: 


“ So that.it is a moft furprifing thing to 


ie on- 
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¢ 
, confider, that few or none fhould have 


, fince' attempted to imitate fo worthy 

and excellent a Pattern, efpecially in an 
“Age wherein fo many deplorable and 
* {candalous Objects do every day feem 
* either to beg or command our Affiftance. 


© But I do not affert him to have been the 
“firft Inventor, becaufe it is what I find 
* mentiond, though imperfectly, by Alex. 
|“ Benedittus, before Taliacotius was born; 


“and afterwards, by Vefalius, in his Chi- 


| * rurgia Magna, if at lea{t that mean Piece 


‘ be his, as we have it publifl’d by Bor- 
‘ garutius, which Fabr. Hildanus jufttly 
* queftions. There is likewife an Epiftle 
“ quoted by Steph. Gourmelenus, in his 
* Ars Chirurgica, written from one Calen- 


“ tius to his Friend: Orpianus, (who, it feems, 
“had: the» misfortune .to want a Nofe,) 
'* giving him an Account, that'there-was 


‘one Brauca;.a Sicilian, qui didicit nares 


© inferere, which Calentius bimfelf had feen 


* perform’d, and therefore invites him to 
“come, with this Encouragement, That 
: eae REV sabe 

he might be fure to return witha Nofe 


© of what fize he pleas'd. Who this Or- 


| * pianus was, is not material to.enquire ; 


“nor can J, I confefs, fay much of this 
* Brauca, (or Branca, as Taliacotins calls 
‘him, who feems to: know no more of 
“Him or. his Hiftory, than what he tran- 
Aa 3 ‘ {cribd 


~ ee. soit sagt 


ema 


ee 
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‘{crib’'d from Gourmelenus; and Gourme- 
“ denus himfelf, no. more than is exprefyd 
‘in this Epiftle of Calentius, which af 
‘fords but little light into the Hiftory ;) 
‘ though it is very probable that he was 
‘ the fame Perfon whom Amér. Parey men- 
“tions to have practisd this way of 
* Inoculating Nofes fome Years before his 
“time in /taly, and gives an Inftance of 
“a Cadet of the Family a S. Zhoano, who 
* being weary: and afham’d of a Silver 
“Nofe, applying himfelf to this. Za/zan, 
* yeturn’d with one of Flefh, to the Won- 
“der and. Satisfaction: of all that knew 
“him. As for this E/éfus Calentius, from 
“ whom we have the firft mention, that I 
* can find, of any fuch Operation, he was 
* Contemporary and Familiar with Saz- 
* nazarius, and Fov. Pontanus, who men- 
‘tions him-;.as does alfo Lilius Gyraldus, 
* in his Hiftory of the Modern Poets, and 
“tells us, agreeably enough, that he was 
“ Poor, Amorous, anda Poet ; that he was 
* born. at Amphradta, in: Apulia, but livd 
“ generally at Naples: His Works were 
Be =i bat boa 

printed about MDI; and: afterwards, 
* his Epiftles, among other fele& ones, 
* were) publifh’d by ‘Gilb. Cognatus., and 
‘ printed by Oporiaus, in MDLVII. But 
* I muft not omit, among the reft; (what 
“ undeed. is fo notorious; that=no we I 
. lup- 


= 
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‘fuppofe will deny it,) That all the forts 
* of Amputations,as Limbs, and Breafts, Sc. 
‘were as familiarly practis’d among the 
‘ Ancients, as any can pretend they are 
“among us, if we had only the Authority 
“of a Poet for it, Jmmedicabile vulnus 
“enfe refcindendum eft. 

| © The Art of Bandage, or Rowling, 
‘no mean or unneceflary, though neg- 
* lected piece of Surgery, and upon which 
‘the French dofo much value themfelves, 
“they knew fo well, and had in fuch per- 
‘ fe€tion, that we have not pretended to 
“add much to that excellent and ufeful 
‘ Treatife which Galen hath exprefly writ- 
‘ten upon that Subject. And'though the 
‘ Variety of Inftruments now in ufe may 
* feem, in fome meafure, to be juftly chal- 
*leng’d by the Moderns, every Man ad- 
/‘ ding as his own Fancy fuggefted, and 
‘the Neceflity required ; yet by what are 
‘tranfmitted to us by the Ancients, ‘tis 
© notorious, that they were neither igno- 
rant nor deftitute of thofe which were 
* moft neceflary ; and that they had va- 
‘riety of others too, may, by what we 
* fee defcrib’d by Oribafus and others, and 
‘at this day made ufe of, more eafily be 
‘imagin’d than prov’d, but feems highly 
* probable, 
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* As for Topical Medicines, moft icey. _ 


“ tain it is that we are oblig’d to them, for 
“inftructing us in the Nature and Proper- 
* ties of almoft all thofe of which we do 
* at this day form our Applications; fomé 


‘few excepted, the Productions of Mo-— 


* dern Chymiftry, in this or the preceding 
* Century. | 

' And as for general Methods of Cure, 
many of them have: been fo excellently 
well handied by the Ancients; (to™ in- 
{tance only in Wounds of the Head ) 


wr 


t 


written moft judicioufly : upon them, 
have been of Opinion, that they could 
not ferve and oblige: Pofterity better, 
than by Commenting upon that adi. 
rable Book of Liippocrates upon the fame 
© Subject. ! 


ww 


be juttly faid, is, That the publifhing 
Obfervations after that Method which 
* fome of the Moderns have done, is that 
* wherein we mutt be allowed infinitely 

to have exceeded them»; and ‘is vattly 


of more Advantage to the Reader, than 


ea 


pable of being, two or three of which 
generally comprehending whatever is to 
"be found in all the reft: But particular 

| * Cafes, 


© ‘That which without Injury; to: the 
Ancients, or Vanity in our Selves, may | 


the perufal of tedious Syftems are ca: _ 


that feveral of the Moderns who have | ‘si 
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* Cafes, when judicioufly and faithfully re- 
* ported, (of which too few, Ifear, even 
* of the Moderns, are guilty, ) Ar prodejfe 
‘ folent S deleétare, ‘are diverting and 

| “inftru€tive at once, the Reader more 
* effectually adding other’ Men’s Expe- 

'* rience to his own. 

‘ But to infift upon every Particular, 

_ and to pretend to demontftrate what hath 

“been invented, difcontinued, or loft in 
every Age, if it beto bedone, requires 
‘a Perfon of: greater Leifure, and’ inft- 
* nitely more’capable than'my felf.. What 
*T have faid, is fufficient to thew, that it 
“becomes us to fpeak of-the Ancients 
* with Refpect and ‘Civility at leaft, if-it 
‘were only for this, That. it was our 
* Inflruction, and the Benefit of Mankind 
‘in general, which induc’d them to take 
“that Care, and to be at fo much Expence 
‘of Time and Labour to communicate 

_ * their Knowledge to the World : Not that 

_ ‘we are implicitely to be determin’d by 
‘their Authority, or to fuppofe that they 
“have not left room for fucceeding Ages 
*to Invent, and to Improve all thofe Parts 
* of Surgery wherein they appear either to 
*have been miftaken or deficient. For 
“my own part, I muft confefs, I do en- 

* tirely concurr with Thomas Bartholine, 
‘| pit. Med, Cent. 3.] who very well 
| * under- 
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“ underftood the Advantages which the 
* Moderns had, and was himfelf as folj: 
“citous for the Improvement of Know- | | 
“ledge, as inquifitive into Nature, and | 
“as happy in his Difcoveries, as any of | f 
ae *thofe who imagine it a part of their | 
i ae ‘Wit and Breeding, to ridicule and con- 
Bee “temn the Ancients ; Pefime fiudiis fuis | 
Papel | * confulunt (fays he) gui ita recentiorum 
eA A ‘ {criptis fe immergunt, ut veteres vel neg- | \ I 
“ digant vel contemnant, quum plerarumque | \y «a 
* rerum lux ex illis pendeat: And inano- | | 
‘ther place ; Jta femper recentiorum fen- | \hisi 
* tentiis S opinionibus calculum adjeci, ut \ \eq' 
‘ fua antiquitati reverentia fervaretur, cui pine 
‘ artis noftra fundamenta debemus, nto tl 
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| CHAP: XXVIL 


i "| Of Ancient and Modern Natural a 
ty Philofophy. | 
Cie @ Wig 
taf | Aving gone through with the moft 
il 7 confiderable Branches of Natural 
“hand Mathematical Knowledge, 1 am now 
"awe to enquire into the Comparative Excel- 
ap Jency of Ancient and Modern Books of 
Nt | Philofopby, thereby to fee in which of 
“th § them Nature, and its Operations, are ex- 
‘iii § plained. beft. Here ¥ fhall firft enquire 
into the feveral Methods of Philofophizing ; 
and afterwards, into the Intrinfic Worth 
| of the Dod@trines themfelves. Moderns 
here are taken in a very {trict fence. I : 
| fhall mention none who have made any iY 
| Entries upon this noble Stage of Nature (#) (x) p, 44. | 
j\p) above LXxx Years ago, fince the time 
| of thofe firft Flights of the Reftorers of 
} Learning, that are fo exceedingly ap- of 
plauded by Sir William Temple. For Na- + 
| | ural Philofophy was the laft part of Know- a 
ledge which was cultivated with any par- 
ticular Care, upon the Revival of Lear- We 
ning ; though Natural Hiftory, which is i 
a principal Ground-work, had been long 
before encreafing, and a confiderable Heap Wi | 
of 
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of Materials had been collected, in order | Ji{rv 
to the Work. Tien 


As for Modern Methods of Philofophizing, Moret 
when compared with the Aycient, I hall part 
only obferve thefe following Particulars, _ugli 


| (1.).No Arguments are received as co- Iki 
ae gent, no Principles are allowed as cur- | jit 
ihe rent, amongft the celebrated Philofophery tile, 
Whe of the prefent Age, but.what are in them. si 
UR felves intelligible ; that \fo 2 Man may, qt 
ny i) frame an Idea of them, of one fort Ore |) dog ' 


other. Matter and. Motion, ‘with their’ le 

a feveral Qualities, are only. confidered:in | oti 
| | Modern Solutions of Phyfical Problems. |p the 
A) ah (2245. Subffantial Forms, Occult Qualities, (x), iW 
One Intentional Species, Idiofynerafies, Sympa- | New | 
thies and Auntipathies of Things, are explo-- |) raled 
ded ; not becaufe they are Terms ufed by weil the 
Ancient Philofophers, but . becaufe they Jofkuy 
are only empty Sounds, Words whereof |) Thin 
no Man can form a certain and determi- /jjp th 
nate Idea. . (2.) Forming’ of Sects and Noife 
Parties in Philofophy, that fhall take their. ye 9) 
Denominations from, and think themfelves itoN 
obliged to fland by the Opinions of any ))\; (¢ 
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particular, Philofophers, is, in a manner, (15 it 

wholly laid afide. Des Cartes is. not more this 

| believed upon his own Word, than Arie rime 
Nei flotle : Matter of Fact is the only thing © yp, 
aia appealed to ; and Syftems are little fur- Ho 
ne hit ther regarded, than’as they are proper to’ |) Tin 
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inftruct young Beginners, who muft have 


a general Notion of the whole Work, be 


fore they can {ufficiently comprehend any 


particular Part of it ; and who muft be 


| taught to reafon by the Solutions of other 


Men, before they can be able to give Ra- 


tional Solutions of their own: In which 


Cafe, a falfe Hypothefis, ingenioufly con- 


'trived, may now and then do the Service 
of a true one. (3.) Mathematics are joined 
along with Phyfiology, not only as Helps 


to Men’s Underftandings, and Quickeners 
of their Parts, but as abfolutely neceflary 


) to the comprehending of the Oeconomy 
!) of Nature, in all her Works.  (4.) The 


New Philofophers, as they are commonly 


called, avoid making general Conclufions, 
till they have collected a great Number 
' of Experiments or Obfervations upomthe 
Thing in hand ; and, as new Light comes 
‘in, the old Hypothefes fall. without any 
' Noife or Stir. Sothat the Inferences that 
ke thee 


are now a-days made from any Enquiries 
into Natural Things, though perhaps they 


be fet down in general ‘Terms, yet are 
(as it were by Confent ) received with 
this tacit Referve, 4s far as the Expe- 


riments or Obfervations already made, will 


| warrant. 


How much the purfuing of thefe Four 
Things will enlarge Natural Philofophy, is 


eafie 


365 
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eafie to guefs. I do not fay, that none 
of thefe things were anciently minded '; 


| Jbok 


but only, that they were not then fo gene- 


rally put in practice. The great Men of 
Antiquity often expreft themfelves in 


unintelligible Cant : They chiefly aimd | 
at being Heads of particular Sects : Few. 
of their Natural Philofophers were great | 
Mathematicians : And they did in general | 
eftablifh Hypothefes without a fufficient - 
Fund of Experiments and Obfervations 


whereupon to build them. The Cor puf- 
cularian Philofophy is in all probability the 
oldeft, and its Principles are thofe intel 
ligible ones I juft now commended. But 
its Foundations being very large, and re- 
quiring much Time, Coft, and Patience, 
to build any great Matters upon, it foon 
fell,before it appears to have been through- 
ly underftood. For it feems evident, that 
Epicurus minded little but the raifing 
of a Sect, which might talk as plaufibly 
as thofe of Ariftotle, or Plato, fince he 
defpifed all manner of Learning, even 
Mathematics themfélves, and gloried in 
his having fpun all his Thoughts out of 
his own Brain ; a good Argument of his 
Wit indeed, but a very ordinary one of 
that Skill in Nature which Lucretius ex 
tols in him, as often as he takes occafion 
to {peak of him. The Ancient ns ta 
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| fook like a thing wholly of Oftentation 
and Pomp, otherwife J cannot underftand 
why Plato fhould reprove Eudoxus and 
Archytas, for trying to make their Skill 
in Geometry ufeful in Matters of Civil 
Life, by inventing of Inftruments of 


public Advantage ; or think that thofe 
‘fublime Truths were debafed, when the 
unlearned part of Mankind were made the 
better for them. And therefore, as P/a- 
tarch complains, in his Life of Marcellus, 


Mechanical Arts were defpifed by Geome- 


ters till Archimedes’s Time: Now though 
‘this be particularly fpoken there by P/u- 
tarch, of the Making of Inftruments of 
‘Defence and Offence in War, yet it is 
equally applicable to all the Ancient Philo- 
‘fophy and Mathematics in general. The 
'Old Philofophers feemed ftill to be afraid 


that the Common People fhould defpife 


‘their Arts, if generally underftood : This 


ee eee 


made them keep,for the moft part, tothofe 
Studies which required few Handsand Me- 


chanical Tools to compleat them : Which 
to any Man that has a right Notion of the 


Extent of a Natural Philofopher’s Work, 


will appear abfolutely neceflary. Above 


all, the Ancients do not feem fufficient- 


ly to have underftood the Connexion be- 


| tween Mathematical Proportions of Lines 


and Solids,in an abftracted Propofition,and 
in 
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in every Part of the Creation ;~at leaf) in 
their Reafonings about-the Caufes of Na: 
tural Things, they did not take much 


Pains to fhew it.. When: Galen was to | 


give an Account of Vifion, in his Books 
(y) de Ufu Partium, becaule he had Oc. 
cafion to ufe fome few Geometrical Terms, 


as Cone, Axis, Triangle, and the like s he | 


makes a long Excufe, and'tells a tedious 
Story of a Dxmon which appear’d to 


him, and commanded him to write what | 


he did; and all this, left the Phyficians || i 


of that Age fhould think he Conjur’d, and 
fo take a Prejudice againtt all»he faid. 


This fhews, that in Galen’s' Time at leaft,. |) hte 


there was little Correfpondence. between 


Mathematical and Phyfical Sciences, and. | 


that Mankind did not believe there was 
fo intimate a Relation between them as it 
is now generally known there is... Many 
a Man that cannot demonftrate any one 
fingle Propofition in Euclid, takes it now 
for granted, that Geometry is of infinite 
Ufe to a Philofopher ; and it is believed 


now upon Truft, becaufe it is become-an | 
Axiom amongft the. Learned in» thefé 


Matters. And if it had been fo received 
in Galen's Time, or by thofe more Ancient 
Authors whom Galex.and-his Contempo- 
raries followed, or pretended at leaft-to 
follow, as their Patterns ; fuch.as Flip- 
pocrates, 
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pocrates, whom all Sides reverenced, FYe- 


rophilus,: Erafiftratus, Afclepiades, and {e- 
veral more, there would have been no 
need, of any Excufes for what he was doing ; 
fince his Readers being accuftomed to fuch 
fort of Reafonings, would either readily 


have underftood them, or acquiefced in 


them as legitimate Ways of Proof. If 


‘tin |, Dhree or Four Mathematical Terms were 
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fo'affrighting, how would thofe learned 
Difcourfes of Stevo and Croone, concerning 


Mufcular Motion, have moved them > 


How much would they have been amazed 
atfuch minute Calculations of the Motive- 
{trength of all the Mufcles in the feveral 
general forts of Animals, as require great 
Skill’ in Geometry, even to underitand 


‘them, which are made by Borefus, in his 
Ditcourfes. of the Motion of Animals)? It is 
‘not enough, inthis Cafe, to quote a 


Saying or two out of fome great Man 
amongft the Ancients. or to tellus, that 


Plato aid, long ago,. That God Geometrizes 


in all his Works ;.as long as no Man can 


‘produce one Ancient Effay upon any Part 


of Phyfiology, where Mathematical Ra- 
tiocinations were introduced to falve thofe 
Phenomena of Natural Things, upon which 
it was poilible to talk plaufibly without 
their Help: At leaft, it: is certain, That 
they contented themfelyes with general 

Bb ‘Theories; 
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Theories, without entring into, minute | 


tte 


Difquifitions into the feveral Varieties of | je 


Things, as is evident in the two Cafes | 
already alledged, / of Vifton and: Mujcular 


went 


Motion. 


Now as this Method of Philofophizing | 
laid down above, is right, fo it is eafieto | 


prove, that it has been carefully followed 


by Modern Philofophers. My Lord Bacon | 
was the firft Great Man who took much | 


pains to convince the World that they had | 
hitherto been in a wrong Path, and that | 


Nature her felf, rather than her Secretaries, 


was to be addreffed to by thofe who were | 
defitous to know much of her Mind. 


Monfieur’ Des Cartes; who came foon | 


after, did not perfectly tread in his Steps, 
fince he was for doing too great a part 
of his Work in his Clofet, concluding, too 
foon, before he had made Experiments 
enough; but then to a vaft Genius he! 


joined exquifite Skill in Geometry, and 


working upon Intelligible Principles in an | 
Intelligible Manner, though he very often 
failed of one part of his End, namely, a 
right Explication of the Phenomena of 
Nature ; yet by marrying Geometry and | 
Phyfics together, he put the World. in| 
Hopes of a Masculine Off-{pring in pro- | 
cefs of Time, though the firft Productions | 
fhould prove abortive. . This se oe 
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= |ftate of Natural Philofophy, when thiofe 
t great Men who, after King Charles Ti" Re: 
is 


Wi ftoration, joined in a Body; ‘called by that 
Mth Prince himfelf;the ROTAL SOCIETY, } 
... | Went on with the Defign ; they made it: ce | 
‘at their Bufinefs to fet their Members awork rt 
0) to collect a perfect Hiftory of Nature; in | 
“| order to eftablifh thereupon’ a Body of | 
i Phyfics. What has been done towards it 
atm) by the Members of that Illuftrious Body, 
ial) will be evident to thofe who confider that 
nd by Boyle, Barrow, Newton, Fluygens, Mal- 
ius) pighius, Leeuwenhoek, Willughby, Wilks, 
uit} and abundance’ more already named 
ls) amongft the great Advancers of real Lear 
itt} ‘ning, have belonged to it: If it fhall be 
iJ) thought too tedious an Undertaking, to 
‘pat examine all their Writings; Mr. Boyle's 
iE) | Works, Monfieur Le Clerc’s Phyfics, any 
Aunt one good Sy/tem of the Cartefian Philofophy, 
als | Monfieur Rohault’s for Inftance, or tocome . 
tty, tf prehend all under one,a Book intituled,Phé- 
lest Lofophza Vetus &§ Nova ad Ufum Scholae accom: 
Vit! | modata, may be confulted, and then there 
anti!" | will be no difficulty to determine of which Hl) 
mit | Side the Verdi& ought tobegiven; in the Wt 
ej) laft Book efpecially it is evident how very ey | 
Jo® |little the Ancients did in all Parts of Na- | 
sf) (tural Philofophy, and. what a:great Com- i} 
ii) pats it at prefent takes, fince it makes the Nei 
ws) Comparifon Tall along appeal to, Wa | 
fat : Bb a Lbus, i} 
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Thus; it’ feems to me to: be fufficient! 
plain, That theAucients Knowledge im | 
all Matters relating to: Mathematics and 


Phyfics, wasincomparably inferior to that || 


of the: Moderns. ‘Thefe are Subjects, 


many of them at leaft, which requiregreat |} 
Intenfenefs. of Thought, ereat Strength || 
and Clearnefs of Imagination, even only | jié 


to underftand them ; how much more 


then to invent them » The Ancient Ora- 


tors, who fpoke fo great things in Praife 
of Eloquence, who.make' it. fo very hard 


a thing to beam Orator, had little or no: | 
Notion of the Difficulty of thefe Sciences ; | 


the Romans e{pecially, who defpifed what 


they did not :underftandy and who did 


not without fome indignation learn of a 
People’ whom themfelves had conquered. 
But if they could have conceived what'a 


Force of Genius is required to invent fuch 


Propofitions as°are to befound: in the | 


Writings: of their own Mathematicians, 


and» of the Modern Geometers and Pht 


lofophers, they would foon have acknow- 
ledged that anise was need of as great’ at 
Jeatt, if nov greater Strength of Parts and 


Application: £0 do very confiderable things: | 


in-thefe Sciences, ‘as in their own admired 
Eloquence; “which: was: never more artfule 
ly-employed: than in.commending it felf 


‘The Panegyrics\ which they made upon.’ 


Geometry, 
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‘Geometry, were>wather ‘Marks: of their 


Pedantry, than ofthe Skills Plate and 
Pythagoras admired them, and therefore 
they , did. {o-too;,out of ‘a blind. Reve- 
rence to thofe .great Names.;;Otheriwile, 
amone{t. thofe numerous Commendations 


' which are givemto Archimedes, tome would 
have been {pent wpon the many. noble 
| Theorems whicliche difeovéredjnand. not 
almoft all upon the Engines wherewith- 
he baffled Marcedus at the Siege of Syra- 
cufe. The Propofition, That the Super- 


ficies of a Sphere is equal to the Areas of 
Four of its greateft Circles, which is one 


of the moft’ wonderful Inventions that 


was ever found in Geometry, fhews.him 
to have been a much greater Man, than 


all that is faid‘of‘hun by ‘the Roman or 


whats 


ent uch 
+n the 
nati 
and Pie 


Greek Hiftorians. Wad Experimental Phi- 
lofophy been anciently brought upon the 


| Stage, had Geometry» been tolemnly: and 


i 


_ generally applied to the Mechanifm of Na- 


ture, and not folely madeufe of :to m- 


firuct Men in the Art ‘of Reafoning, \and 
even that too,.not very frequently nei 


ther; the Moderns would not. have had 


fo great Reafonto:boaft as now they have: 


| For thefe» are things which come ander 
_ Ocular Demonftration, which do notede- 


pend upon the Fancies of Men for their 
Approbation, as Oratory and Poetry often 
Bb 3 do. 
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do. So that one may not only in general | | 
fay, that the'Ancients are out-doneby the | 


Moderns in’ thefe Matters, but alfo affign 


moft of ‘the ‘Particulars; and determine | 


the Proportion wherein and how far they 


have beenexceeded, and thew the feveral 
Steps whereby this fort of Learning has || 


from Age to Age received Improvement’; 


which ‘ends Difputes and fatisfies the Un- | 


derftanding ‘at’ once. 


C HAP... XXVIII. 


Of the . P hilological Learving. of 
the Moderns. 


| Itherto, in the main; I pleafe my felf 


that there cannot’ be much faid | 


againft what I have afferted, \though I 


have allalong taken care not to {peak too | 


pofitively;: where 1 found that it was not 
an eafie thing to vindicate every Pro- 
pofition: without :entring into a Contro- 


verfie, which would bear’ plaufible things 


om both Sides, and fo might be run out 
into’a multitude of Words, which in Mat- 
ters of this kind are very tirefome. “But 
there are other Parts’of Learning 23 a 
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“hind, where the bare offering to compare 


the Moderns to the Ancients, ‘may feem 


a Paradox ; where the fubject Matter is 
entirely ancient, ‘and is’ chiefly, if not al- 


together contained in Books that were writ- 
ten before the’ Ancient Learning fuffered 


much Decay. 


Under this Head’ Philology and. Divi« 


nity may very properly be ranked. "I place 
‘Divinity \aft, to avoid Repetition ;_be- 


caufe what I have to fay concerning Mo- 
dern Philology, will ftrengthen many things 
that may be ‘urged in the Behalf of Mo- 
dern Divinity as compared with the An- 


cient. 
In fpeaking of the Extent and Excel- 


Hency of the Philological Learning ‘of the 


Mcederns within thefe laft cc Years, I 


‘would not’ be mifunderftood.ioFor the 
Queftion is not, whether any Modern 


Critic has ‘underftood Plato or Ariftotle, 


Homer or Pindar, as well: 4s they did 
'themfelves, or even fo well as they were 
underftood by the Age in which they 
wrote, for that-were ridiculous 5 but whe- 
ther Modern Induftry may not have been 
able’ to difcover a great many Miftakes 
‘in the Affertions of the Ancients about 


Matters not done in their own Times, but 
feveral Ages before they were born. For 
the Ancients did not live all in one Age ; 
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and though they appear.all.. under jone 


Denomination, and fo as.it wereupon'a 


Level, like things {een ata vaft Diftance, 


to us who are véry,,remote, from, the | 
youngeft,, of them! yet, upon,.a nearer 


View, they wall be found exceedingly .re- 
mote fome from others ; and: fo.as liable 
to. Miftakes, when they. talk of. Matters 


hot tranfactéd in their.own Times;,asawe | | 


aré when we reafon of Matters of Kaa, 
which were acted in the Reign-of Widiam 
the Conqueror: Wherefore, it .one reflects 
upon the Alteration’ which Printing has 


introduced: ito; the: State of Learaing, — 


when every Book once printed, becomes, 


tf amanner, -out of danger of being Joft, 


or hurt by Copiers ; and that Books may 
be comiparid, examin‘d and canvats'd, with 
much: more eafe than they could before 5 
it will mot: feem_ ridiculous to fay, That 
Fofeph Scaliger, Dfaac Cafaubou, Salmapus, 
Flenricus Valefus, Selden, Uber, Bochark, 
and other -Philologers, of their Stamp, 
may have hada very comprehenfive View 
ot Antiquity, fuch a one as Strangers to 
thofe Matters, can: have no Idea of 3) nay; 
amuch greater than, taken all together, 
any one of the Ancients themfelves ever 
had, orandeed, could have. . Demofthenes 
and Areffophames knew the State of their 
own Times better than Cafaubon. or Sal- 
mafius : 
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| mafius = But? ity isa) queftion whether 


Boétbius or Sidonius Apollinarius knew the 
State of Demoftheness Time fo well ; yet 


thefe,alfo are Ancients to us, and have 
deft» -behind them) Writings of a very 
eftimable Value... Literary Commerce 
could not anciently. be fo frequent as 
| now itis, though the Roman Empire made 
| it more eafie than otherwife it could have 


been. 

In) Eccleftaftical, Antiquity this can be 
more fully proved tham it can in Civils 
becaufe Monuments of that Kind are more 
numerous; and, have been. better -pre- 
ferved... How widely. were the Greek Wri- 
ters, many  tintes miflaken, when they 


gave an Account-of the. Affairs of the 
| Latin Churches, | And how, imperfect, 


many.times, were the Accounts. which 
the Weftern Churches had of Things of 
the greate{t Moment,. that had been de- 
termined in the Za’? Though the Coun- 
cil of ‘Nice was Qecumenical, yet the 
“African Churches knew fo little’ of its 
Canons above iL Years:after it was held, 
that the Bulhops of Rome impofed Canons 
made) in- ‘another Council, held feveral 
Years after, in another Place, wpon them, 
as Canons:made.in the Council-of Nice : 
Yet they were all, \at that time, under one 
common Government, and thefe things 

were 
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were acknowledged by all Sides to be of 
Eternal Concernment. The fame Negli- 
gence, if not greater, is difcernible in 
Matters ‘which were ftudied, rather as 
Recreation and Diverfion; than as’ necef 
fary Bufinefs. How many of the Ancients 
bufied themfelves about Examining into 
the Antiquities of feveral Nations, efpe- 
cially after the Old Teffament was tranfla- 
ted into Greek 2 Yet, how few of them 


underftood the Languages of thofe Coun- 


tries of which they  difputed ? There 
were but Two of the Ancient Fathers, 
that we know of, that pretended to 
Learning, who underftood Hebrew accu- 
rately ; Orzgen, and St. Hierom: And how 
well St. Hierom underftood it, is now 
certainly known; not like the Lightfoot’s, 
the Buxtorf’s, the Drufiuss, and the 
Cappell’s of the prefent Age, one may be 
very well affured :~ The other’ Oriental 
Languages, even thefe Inquifitive \Fa- 
thers knew little or nothing of: ‘To -how 
good Purpofe they have been cultivated 
by the’ Moderns, the Writings of Selden; 
Bochart, . Pocock, and ‘feveral others, do 
abundantly declare. When Pocock and 
Golius went into the Ea/f, to bring away 
their - Learning, they went to excellent 
Purpofe indeed. ‘The Bodleyan and Leyden 
Libraries -can -witnefs what’ vaft Heaps o 
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Eafterx MSS. have been brought, by fuch 


Men as thefe, into Europe. One would 


think I were drawing up a Catalogue, not 
writing of a DzfcourJe, if 1 fhould enume- 
rate the Books which have been printed 


about the Oriental Learning, within thefe 


daft LxX’ Years: And how much they 


have enlightned all manner of Antiquity, 


is eafie to tell. 


How clearly has the Old Chronology 


and Geography been ftated by Modern 


Critics and Philologers ; and the Miftakes 
and Carélefnefs of many Writers detected, 


'who were efteemed Authentic even in 


the Times wherein they lived’? Se/den 
and Bochart, to name no more at pre- 


fent, have plainly proved, that all the 
Ancient Greek Antiquaries were not near 
‘fo well acquainted with the Originals of 


that Mythology, which then made up a 
good part of their Religion, as well as of 


their Learning, as they are known at 


prefent, fince the Languages of thofe 
Countries, from. whence moft of thofe 


Rites and Stories took their Original, 


have ‘been carefully examined, and cri- 
tically ftudied. Js it not a very odd 
thing, that of fo many as have written 
of the Pyramids, there fhould not be one 
exact Account of them, Ancient nor Mo- 
dern, till Mr. Greaves defcribed them ? 
eo They 
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They were admired formerly, as much as 


(x) Barba- now (2); reckoned amongft the.Seven | 


ra Pyrami- 


dum flea WU onders of the World; and mentioned, 


miracna trom £fer. odotus’s Time, downwards, by | 
Aemphis. all that.gave any Aocount. of Algypts 


Martial. 


Yet moft,Men copied) after Aeredotus 


and many, of the refi, who. didnot, {poke _ 


by. guefs. None. of, the jextant Ancient 


Authors was fo Exatt as Mr.iSandys, who 


wanted \ nothing byt. Mathematical Skill, 
to shave left  nothing...for,.Mr..Greaves, 
who came after him, to.do. This .is an 
eminent Inflance, whereby we may.give.a 


certain Judgment of the Hrftorical Exa@. | 


nefs of the Ancients, compared.to.that of 
the Moderns, 
confiderable Purpoles ; at leaft, it is of 
great Ufe to juftifie thofe Modern Wri- 
ters, who have, with great. freedom,, ac- 
cufed fome. of the greateft of the Ancients, 


of Carelefnefs.in their Accounts of Civil | 


Occurrences, .as well as of Natural Rari- 


ties ; and who have dared to believe.their | 


own Reafon, again{t the pofitive Evidence 
of an old Hiftorian,. in. Matters. wherein 
one would: think that he had greater Op- 
portunities of knowing the certain Truth, 
than any..Man that. has. lived. for feveral 
Ages, 

But here I expect it thould be objeted, 
Chat this is ngt to.be.efteemed asa Raut 
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Of ‘Real Learning!’ - ‘Fo pore upon old 


MSS: to’ compare various Readings’; to 
turn over Gloffaries, and old Scholza dpon 
Ancient’ 'Hiftorians, Ordtors and Poets ; 
to’ be minutely critical in all the’ Tittle 
Fafhions of the’ Ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the Memory whereof was, «in a 
manner, loft within L or ac Years 


a) | after they had been in ufe ; may be good 


Arguments of a Man's Tnduftry, "and 
Wilinenefs' to drudge; but feem to fig- 


“nifie litle to denominate ‘hin’ a oreat 


Genius, or one who was able to do con- 
fiderable Things himfelf- 

The Objection is-fpecious enough, and 
the Indiferetions of many Modern Com- 
mentators have given but too much Co- 
Jour for it ; which has, in our Nation 
efpecially, been riveted in’ Men’s Minds, 


/more, perhaps, than in any other learned 
Nation in Europe : Though: in Enquiries 


into: the remoteft Antiquities of the oldett 


Nations, perhaps no People have done 


near fo much as fome learned Engli/h- 


men. But this Objection lies chiefly againtt - 


the Men, not the Knowledge, the Ex- 
tent whereof it is only my Bufinefs to 


enquire into; and yét, even there too, 


it is without Ground : For, whoever will 
be at the°pains' to reflect upon the ‘vaft 
Extent of the various Knowledge’ whicli 
fuch 
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; 
| 


fuch Men as thofe I named before haye | 


gathered together, which they. were able 
to produce to fuch excellent Purpofes in 


their Writings, muft confefs that. their | 
Genius's were little, if at all, inferior to | 


their Memories ; thofe among them, efpe- 
cially, who have bufied. themfelves in re- 
{toring corrupted Places of Ancient Au- 


thors. There are Thoufands of Corre. 
ctions and Cenfures upon Authors to be | 


found in the Annotations of Modern | 


Critics, which required more Finenefs of 
Thought, and Happinefs of Invention, 
than, perhaps, Iwenty fuch Volumes as 
thofe were, upon which thefe very Criti- 
cifms were made. For though, generally 
{peaking , good Copies are abfolutely 
neceflary ; though the Critic himéelf 
ought to have a perfect Command of 
the Language and particular Stile of his 
Author, fhould have a clear Idea of the 
Way and Humour of the Age in which 
he wrote ; many of which things require 
great Sagacity, as well as great Induftry ; 
yet there is a peculiar Quicknefs in difcern- 
ing what is proper to the Paflage then to 
be corrected, in diftinguifhing all the par- 
ticular Circumftances neceflary to be ob- 
ferved, and thofe, perhaps, very nume- 
rous ; which often raife a judicious Critic 
as much above the Author upon a 
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he tries his Skill; as he that difcerns ano- 
ther Man’s Thoughts, is therein greater 
than he that thinks. And the Objection 
that is commonly made againft Editors of 
old Books, That. every Man cries up his 


333 


_own Author, beyond. all that -have ever 


written upon that Subject, .or in that 


Way, will rarely hold of truly great Cri- 


tics, when they pafs ther Judgments, 

and employ their Thoughts upon indif- 

ferent Books ; fince fome have taken as 

much pains, in their Critical Annota- 

tions (a), to expofe Authors who have ee 

had the good luck to be exceedingly com- nk rae 

mended by learned Men, as ever others madverfio- 

did to praife them. pest tarts 
Soon after Learning was reftored, when ca. ‘i 

Copies of Books, by Printing, were pretty 


firft was exercifed in fetting out Correct 
Editions of Ancient Books ; Men being 
forced to try to mend the Copies of Books, 
which. they faw. were fo negligently writ- 
ten. It foon became the Fafhionable 
Learning ; and after Era/mus, Budeus, 
Beatus Rhenanus, and Turnebus had dif- 
perfed that fort of Knowledge through 
England, France, Germany, and the Low- 
Countries, which before had been kept 
altogether amongft the Jtalzans, it was, 
for about xx Years, cultivated with 
_ very 
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very great Care: And’if finceit-has been | J! 4 
at a ftand, it has not been becaufe the — iat 

Parts of Men are funk, but becaufe the | woul 

Subject is, in a manner exhaufted: of at | the 
feaft, fo far drained, that it requires more | wt 

Labour, anda greater Force of Genius, |) 

fiow ‘to gather good Gleanings, than | pl 

ee formerly to bring homes plentiful Har. || }tee™! 

| veft’; and yet this Age has produced |}! 

a Men who, in the laft, might have’ been | |Mi# of 

Baa hak reckon d with the Scaligers, and the Lige |, \ pute 
Rae ib fiss’s. Tt is not'very long fince Hol/tenius, | jit 

cee Bochart, and Gerhard Vofius, died : but jiges, 

Leoni b: if they will not be allowed to have been | /uilu 

of our Age, yet J/aac Voffus , Nicolas \\\vy w 

Fleinfius, Frederic Gronovius, Ezekiel Spans quel 

heym, and Grevius, may come in; the || SA 

two laft of whom are {till alive, and the | (iv, | 

others died but a few Years fince. » Eag- | jbl at 

land, perhaps, cannot fhew a proportio- ‘lt, \ 

nable Stock of Critics of this Stamp. In } Itt of 

Flenry vii’s Time there was an admi- | itl othe 

rable Set of Philologers in the Nation; | jw Co 

though there is a great difference to be | jiein 

Mh made between a good Critic, and a Man} lnh 

Pa AWE that writes Lari as eafily and correctly | hugh 
| as his Mother-Tongue. Sir Zhomas More, | \ivhas 

at ih Cardinal Pole, Linacre, Collet, Cheek, AF | Wy, be 

ae cham, and feveral more, often to be met | ued by 

Ue with in EBrafmus's Epiffles, wrote Latin 

Bate ae with a Purity that no Zraliaw needed then | 

to 
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to have.been afhamed of. Let the Sub- 


jet they. wrote upon have been what it 
would, .one may fee by the Purity of 
their Stile, that they wrote in a Language 


which, exprefs’d their Thoughts without 


Confiraint.. A great Familiarity with the 


Dat | | politeft Authors of Antiquity, was what 
itt, | | thefe Men valued themfelves much upon ; 
Pte! | | and it was then the Delight of the learned 
lave mi) | Men of this Nation, as much as their 
ithe | Difputes in Religion would give them 
‘i/lim) Leave. Though this feemed to fink by 
lid;) degrees, yet that afterwards Critical 
el | Skil in Antiquity was valued and purfued 
Mu) {by our greateft Scholars, will not be 
tid Su | queftioned’ by thofe who confider ‘that 
in; th) | Sir Llenry Savile, Mr.Camden, Archbifhop 
ndtie) |Cfher, Mr. Selden, Sir fFohn Marfham, 
. fy. Mr.,Gataker (not to mention fome now 
romortn’ Alive, whofe Fame will one day equal 
‘ ? : a, 
am. | that of the Salmaftus s and the Grotius’s 
ay shit Of other Nations.) were the Glories of 
‘Nain, |Our Country, as well as of the Age they 
ope ite | dived. in. Me ei tecktebng 

dil! In thort, to conclude this Arguiment : 
ont | Lhough Philological and Critical Learn- 
wilt, ing has been generally accufed of Pedan- 
yi A} try, -becaufe it, has fometimes been pur- 
jm fued by, Men who.feemed to value them- 
| Aelves upon. Abundance of Quotatioas of 
‘uy | Greek and Latin, and a vain Oftentation 
lls Greek and Late, and a vain Oftentation 
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of diffiited Reading, Without any thidg effe 
in their. Writirgs. to recommend ‘them’; 


yet the Difficulty ‘that there is, ‘to do“ahy 


thing confiderable ‘in it, joined with the 
great Advantages which thereby have ac 
crued to the Commonwealth of Learnitie, 


have made this no ‘mean Head whereon | 
to commend the great Sagacity, ‘as well'as | Ic, | 
(be Me 


H be daftr 


Induftry of thefedater Ages. 


CHAP. X XIX. 


Of the Theological Learning of 
the -Modern>. 


O Philology, 1 before added“ Div- 

‘nity, ‘and, as Vhope to-prove, ‘not 
without Reafon. ~As ‘they ‘relate to our 
Queftion, they both s¢gree ‘in this, that 
the Subject’ of them “both is*trily An- 
cient ; and that it is impoffible tobecome 
truly excellent in either of them, “without 


a familiar Converfation ‘with thofe “Ori- 
ginal Books, to which the: great Mafters | 


of both thefe ‘Sciences “do ‘conftanhtly’ ap- 


peal. “Our Bleffed Saviour did ‘not reveal | 


his Law byhalves‘to his Apoftles, ‘nor-is 


Faith : 


the New Yeftament an * imperfedr Rule’ef | 
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Faith: The Old Teftament likewike has 
conflantly been. at hand; and, the Jews 
have, ever fince, their Return from the 
Babylonifh Captivity, been {crupuloufly 
follicitous to deliver the Genuine Hebyew 

and Chaldee Text of the Old Teftan-ent 

| pure and uncorrupted, to fucceeding Ages, 

Yet, though thefe, together with. the 
Writings of the.Greek and Latin Fathers; 
be Inftruments without which no Divine 
can work ; and though it feems almoft 
impoflible that any,Man fhould.be able to 
perform. all the Duties .of his Profeffion, 
that. are incumbent upon him asa Scholar, 
without a competent ExactnefS in-all the 
Things ; yet itis very poflible that Mo- 

dern \Divines; who make ufe of thefe In- 

‘ftruments, may be better Work-men than 

thofe Ancient Fathers, who furnjthed them 

with the greateft part. 

Now, that there maybe no Difputes 
about Terms mifunderftood, it will be 
heceflary to explain what. is here meant 
by @ Perfect Divine ; that is tofay, fuch 
an one as may bea Standard whereon to 
found.a:‘Comparifon: A.Perfe Divine 
Ought, to underftagd the Text of the Old 
and New Teftamept fovexactly, as to havg 
aclear Notion of-every Book, in general, 
and of the Grammatical Meaning of every 
Text \in particular; shat fo. he may be 

| Cé 2 able 
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able to reconcile all Difficulties, and an- 
fwer all Objections that may arife: He 
ought to underftand the State of the 


Church, as to its Doctrine and Difcipline, | 


in its feveral Ages : He ought to be tho- | fave 0 


roughly -vers’d in all the General Notions | 


of Ethics, taken in their utmoft Extent, 


to enable him to refolve fuch Cafes of | 


Confcience as may occurr, with Judgment 
and Satisfaction : He ought to be a 
Mafter of all the Topics of Perfuafion 


which can ever lie in his Way, that fo 


his Exhortations may pleafe and convince 
thofe whom he defigns to perfuade at the 
fame time: Laft of all, He ought to be 
able to Anfwer all the Objections which 
may be, or have been raifed again{ft the 
Doctrine and Difcipline of the Church, 
by its open or fecret ‘Enemies. Thefe 


feem to be the necefflary Qualifications of 


% Perfect Divine ; it may, perhaps be 
gueftion’d whether any Man did ever 
fully come up tothis Defeription ; neither 
is it neceflary to the prefent Purpofe that 
any fhould, fince the Queftion will be as 
perfectly anfwered, by determining who 


have come the neareft to it, as by affign- 


ing any ‘particular Perfon that -ever quite 
reach’'d up to it. For thefe Differences do 
not lie ina Mathematical Point,and I do not 


defire that-any Difputable Things fhould 
ever 
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ever be brought, under Debate. .One 
Qualification, indeed, and that-the moft 
valuable of all; I-have omitted’; but that 
relates not to the prefent Controverfie, 
fince we are not now enquiring who were 


the Holieft Men, but who were the Greateft 


Matters of their Profeffions, the Ancient 


| Fathers, or the Modern Divines. 


The firft thing required, is, an Exad 
Kuowledge of the Text of the Old and New 
Teftament. In Underftanding, the O/d, 
even the £XxX Interpreters themfelves 
have often failed, as has been abundantly 
proved by Modern Critics: The Copies 


they ufed were fometimes faulty; and 


{ince they did not mend thofe Faults, it 


is more than probable they did not fee 
them., It has been obferved already, That 
{carce any of the Fathers underftood He- 
_ brew befides Origeu and St. Hierom, who 


therefore were followed as Oracles by 
many of their Succeffors; even that alone 


will. not fuffice, becaufe there are no 


other Books befides the Old Teftament 


written in that Language : For which 
'Reafon, Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan and 


_ Arabic, have been ftudied by Modern 
_ Critics ; not to mention the Writings of 


the Rabbins and the Talmudifts, to which 
the Ancients were utter Strangers. If we 
come to Particulars ;, Who of the An- 

esis’: Ce 3 cients 
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ciénts ever unravelled the Chronology of | 


the O/d Teftament, like Archbifhop Ufver, 
and Sir Fohn Marfham 2 Though Fufe- 
bius's Chronicon isa ftanding Evidence 


how ‘much he, and Fuliws Africanus be> 


fore him, endeavoured to clear that Mat- 


ter, which was of fo’ great Ufe to con- | 


found the vain Prétences to Antiquity of 
thiofe other Nations that’ were fo unwil- 
ling to yield to thé Féws in this Particular, 


Who has ever given fo rational and fo in- | 


telligible an Account of thé Defign and In- 
tent of the {everal Parts of the Ceremonial 
Law, as Dr. Spencer 2? Who has acquain- 
ted the World with the Geography of 


Genefis, or the Natural Hiftory’ of the | 


Bible, ‘like Monfieur Bochart > Thefe are 
much harder things than the lengthning 
of a fine-fpun Allegory, or than a few 


Moral Reflections, which conftitute ‘the | 


Bctaaechaen of the Ancient Cominents. 


ut ‘the New 7: eftament, it will be. faid, | 


Was Written in a Time that was nearer 
at hand; and fo was certainly better un 
derftood. Without doubt it was, ‘by the 
Firft Fathers ; for which Reafon their In- 


(5) See terpretations (4 )‘and their Reafonings, if | 


Mr. Dod- Wwe could have recovered, many of ‘them 
Firft Die would Have ‘been ‘of infinite value: But 
fertations When once'the Synagogue and the Church 
pee. broke ‘off their Correfpondence, _— 
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‘once, the.immediate, Reafons of. the: firft 
Eftablifhment of»many. Parts of the Chri- 
{tian Difcipline, and. of great. numbers of 
Allufions, to. Femi/h. Cuftoms and. Tradi- 
tions which are..to.be found in the New 
Zeftament, could only be known by Study 
|| and, Reading, all which the firft Chri- 


int) | ftians knew. without Study, as, we do the 
“| | Manners and Fafhions of our own Age 
wf and. Country., then the. ancient Interpre- 


tations of the New Te/fament began to fail; 
and though fome of them, St. Chry/o/tom's 
and. Theodoret’s efpecially, are in them- 
felyes, fetting Antiquity afide, truly va- 
luable ;. yet, for. want of fuch.a diffufed 


i) Knowledge of Eaftern. Antiquities as was 
.| meceflary, and which only could be had 


by. a Jong Converfation with the Books 
that .are..written in. thofe Languages, 
thefe admirable Commentators feem in 
'feveral. Places not to. have found out the 
true Original of many things in the 
New Zeftamext which have been dufcovered 
fince. | 
To the next thing, which is Skill io 
Ecclehaftical Antiquity, \ have {poken _al- 
ready. The Zbirdand the Fourth, which - 
relate toa Divine, as a Ca/udf?, or.as a 
Preacher, may be.confidered of together ; 
wherein we of the. prefent Age may, 
without Vanity, boaft of having the bett 
, Cc 4.) Books, 
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Books, and of them too the ‘greateft 
Numbers, upon thefe Subjects, written 
in our own Language, and by our ‘own 
Countrey-men, of any People in the 
World. The Excellency of a Cufuift, is, 
to give fuch Refolutions of Doubts and 


Queftions propofed to him, as may both — 
fuit with the particular Circumftances of | 
the Perfon who defires Satisfa€tion ;' and 


alfo may be perfectly agreeable’ to the 
Law of God. ° A Preacher then feems to 
perform his Office beft, when che’ can at 
once, inftruct and move his~ Auditors ; 
can raife their Paffions, and inform their 
Judgment ; that fo every Sermon upon a 
Doctrinal Head, may contain the Solu- 
tion of a Cafe of Confcience: For the 
firft of thefe ; It is certain, that many of 
the ableft of the Ancient Fathers were 
very excellent Cafuifts ; as, indeed, every 
Man who has a right Judgment, an honeft 
Mind, and a thorough Acquaintance with 
the Defign ‘of our Bleffed Saviour, revealed 
in the Gofpel, muft of neceffity be. And 
if, at this diftance, many of their Deci- 
fions feem oyer-fevere, there is as great, 


at leaft, if not greater Reafon to fulped, | 


that the Complaints now-a-days  raifed 


again{ft them, may arife from our Degene-_ 


racy, as from their unwarrantable Stri@- 


nefs. But for the Ancient Way of Preaching, 
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there is much more to be faid. ’ The great 


Handle by which an Hearer is enabled to 
carry along with him a Preacher’s Argu- 


"ments, 1s, Method’ and Order. Herein 


the Ancient Homilifts are exceedingly de- 


fective: Flights of Rhetoric, which are 


more or lefs judicioufly applied, according 


tothe Abilities of the feveral Preachers, 
| make up the greateft part of their Dif- 


courfes : And, after Origen, moft Men 


| bufied themfelves in giving the People 
_ Allegorical Interpretations of Paflages of 
‘Scriptures; which were infinite, accor- 


ding to the Fancies of thofe that ufed them. 


_ St.Chry/foftom, indeed, reformed this Cuftom 
in the Greek Church : His Authority 


went a great way ; and his Interpretations 
were almoft always Literal, and, fuitably 
to his vaft Genius, very Judicious. But 
he that confiders Preaching, as an Art ca- 
pable of Rules and Improvement, will 


‘find a mighty difference between a Juft, 


Methodical ‘Difcourfe, built upon a’ pro- 


_ per Text of Scripture, wherein, after the 


Text is carefully explained, fome one 


‘Duty or Dodtrine of Religion, thence 
arifing, is plainly proved by juft and 


folid Arguments, from which fuch To- 
pics of Perfuafion are drawn at laft, ‘as are 
the moft likely to raife fuch an AffeGion, 
and engage thofe Paffions in the Minds 


of 
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of all: the Auditors, .as, will pleafe.and | 
move Good: Men, and .filence, .at leaf, af | 


not perfuade. the. Bad ;.,.and. berween.a 


Loofe, Paraphraftical, Explication..of. a 
large Portion. of Scripture, ending, at laft, © 


in. a. general Ethical Harangue, which. is 
the ufual Method of moft’ of St. Chry- 
faftom's, Homilies. Whereas by the former 


Method, ftri@tly. followed, many. of our | | 


Englifh. Sermons, efpecially of the Great 


Men of. our own Church, fince the Re- | 


flauration; are Solutions. of the moft dif- 


ficult Queftions in Divinity, and juft Dit — 


courfes. upon. the feveral . Duties. of the 
Chriftian Life ; and this .with fo much 
Smoothne(s, fo great Beauty of Language, 
and fuch a juft Application. of the greateft 
Ornaments. of True and Mafculine Elo- 
quence, to Things ,at. firft View, often- 
times, the moft oppofite, that the Hearer 
takes.a Pleafure to think, that then he is 
moft. infirugted, when he is beft. pleafed, 
The Want.of this Method in the Ancient 
Homilifts,,.is. the great Reafon why they 
are fo little read. . It is not becaufe. they 
are hard to be underftood ; for an_indif- 
ferent Skillin Greek and Latiz is fufficient 
to go through. with the greateft part of 
them : But Want of Method, great Mul- 
tiplicity of. Words, and. frequent ,Repeti- 
tions, tire out moft Readers: They know 
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“not how far they are got, ‘but by’ the 


Nutnber of the Leaves ; ‘and fo having no 
keft for their Minds to lean upon, when 


once they begin to be weary, they are 


') | foon difgufted, If therefore thefe Incon- 
| veniences are, in a great meafure, avoided 


by Modern Preachers, their Sermons are, 


in their kind, more perfect, though the 


Matter which both of them work upon 
be the fame. “And if thefe Things be the 


| Effects of great Study, and of an exact 


Judgment, at leaft in thofe who contri- 
buted the moft to fo great an Alteration ; 


| then ‘this ‘alfo may come in 4s a proper 
|Evidence of the Encreafe of ‘Modern 
| Learning ; and with much more Reafon 
'than thofe Things ‘which only tend to 
divert a Man,’ when he is unfit for ferious 


| Bufinefs. 


Who thofe are who have fuc- 
ceeded the Hookers, the Chilingworths, 


the Sanderfons, and the Hlammonds of the 


laft Age, to fuch excellent purpofe for 
the prefent, and thofe that fhall come 
after, I need not name; but fhall rather 


conclude with that Saying in VeWeius Pa- 


terculus, upon a not much ‘unlike Occa- 
fion ; Vivorum ut admiratio magna, ita 


| cenfura dificilis eff. 


The laft thing which I mention, as 
neceflary for a Divine, is, Zo be able to 
Anfwer fuch Objettions as have been, or may 
Bor” | be 
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be xaifed againft the Chriftian Faith, Of the 


Controverfies: which have arifen among 
Chriftians, and the Adverfaries with whom 


they have been obliged to engage, there — 


aye in the prefent Account two Sorts ; 


thofe which.the Ancient Fathers were | 
concerned with, and thofe that have ap. | 


peared fince. Of the. latter it may, pof- 
fibly, feem hard to pafs a Judgment, fince 


one cannot well fay how Men would have — 


managed Difputes. which never came in 


their way. . The former. may alfo be. fub- | 


divided into. thofe which have been re- 


newed in our own Time ; and thofe of | 


which we have anly, the Memory in An- 
cient Books. So that one is rather to 
confider how Controverfies were handled 
mm general, and fo inferr how thefe Mo- 
dern.ones, which have only engaged the 
Wits and Paffions of later Ages, would 


have been managed, had there been an | 


Occafion. 


It. is evident, that in their firft Difputes | 


with the Gextiles,. the old Apologifts did 


with great Accuracy. expofe both the Fol- | 


hes of their Worfhip, and the Vanity of 
their Philofophy : They opened the Chri- 
ftian Religion with great Clearnefs ; they 


fhewed the Grounds of their Belief, and 


proved its Reafonablenefs upan fuch Prin- 


ciples. as. were. both folid in ene ee 
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and  ‘fuitable to the Ways of Arguing, 


and the peculiar Notions of all their feveral 
Adverfaries. Afterwards, when the My- 


‘fteries of the Chriftian Religion were fo 
eagerly debated, in Ages wherein they 


feared no Foreign’ Force, the Men of 


‘Learning fhewed as great Subtilty in their 
Arguments, and’ as great Dexterity in 
| fhifting off the Sophitms of their Oppo- 


nents, as have ever been fhewed in later 
Times. So that thus far the Moderns 
feem to have little Advantage: And, in- 
deed, the Books that were written by the 
Ancients in Defence of the Chriftian Re- 
ligion, were very admirable : But in the 
Controverfies that were managed amongfi 
themfelves, there feem to be, many times, 
as vifible Signs of too great a Subtilty, as 


of a judicious Underftanding of the Point 
‘in hand: They ufed little Method in 
ranging their Arguments, and rarely ftated 


the Queftion.in plain and fhort Terms : 


| This made them often multiply Words to 


a tedious length, which both tired the 


Readers, and darkned the Difpute. That 


all thefe Faults are too often found in the 
- Polemical Difcourfes of the Moderns, is 


moft certain : But Comparifons are al- 
ways laid between the ableft Men of both 
Sides. . The Modern Defences of the Do- 
Etrines of the Zrimity, and the Lacarnation, 
may 
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may be compared with the old Deferices 
of the fame Doétrines againft the Ariays, 
and other .Ancient Heretics. If Heretics 
may be compared with Heretics, there is 


no queftion but the Socivians are much 


abler Difputants than the 4riaus and Euno- 


mians were of old: They ,have colletted | 


every thing that can look like an Argu- 


ment ; they havecritically.canvafs‘d every | 


Text of Scripture which -anciently was 


not fo Grammatically underftood as.now | 


it is, anid have{paredino Pains nor Art-to 
wreft every thing that, with any Shey 


of Reafon, could, be.drawn-to their Side: 


They have refined upon the Philofophical 
Notions. of God, and. of ‘his Attributes ; 
and have taken great Care not .to con- 
found their Readers, .or themfelves, with 
Want -of Method, ora Multiplicity of 
Words. Such able Adverfaries have not 


failed of as able Opponents. And -when | 


Men of Skill manage any,Difpute, ‘what- 


foever .it be, they will teach one another — 


the Art.of Reafoning, even though before- 


hand they fhould:not well have underfteod | 


it, 1f- their Debates, continue to any length, 
Whence.alfo it(has followed, that though 
thefe Great. Men, who, have defended our 
Faith sagainft fach  fubtile .Adverfaries, 
would have fhewartheir Skill equally upon 
any other Subject whieh.they nigiihaw 
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| tndertakén ; ‘yet upon thefe Queftions, 


the Irith would ‘otherwife never have 
been fo perfectly known. 
‘Ahd ‘here ‘it ought ‘to be ‘obferved, 


| That the Art ‘of making “Controverftes 


éafie and intelligible, even though the Ar- 
Surnents fhould ‘be all the -fame that ‘had 
formerly ‘been urged, fhews much greater 


il! | Skill, and’a ‘tore thorough Underftanding 


6f ‘thofe ‘Mattérs, than -had *been difco- 


|) vered before: For, ‘he ‘that niakes atio- 


ther ukderftand-a thing in few words, ‘has 
andre clear and ‘comprehetifive Know- 
lédge -of that ‘thing, than another Man 


| Who “ufés ‘a gréat-matiy. -Such a Man’s 
| Excurfidns, “if the has‘a’ mind ‘at any time 
| to'go-out of the way, -or ‘to enlarge, ‘for 
the “eafe of ‘thofe ‘who love -to have 
| ‘things exprefled-in‘an Homeleétical manner, 


will’never' tire’; ‘becaufe, ‘having hisPoint 


| Fil “in view, ‘Ne ' will take Care’that ‘his 


Readers or ‘Auditors fhall-always ‘know 
whére he is. ‘Henceit is,’ that there are 


many Sermons in our -Language, upon 


the’ moft'abfttufe Queftions “inthe oChri- 


‘ftian =Religion’, wherein ZFvgli/b °Rea- 


dérs, who ‘have ‘never “read : Fathers nor 


| ‘Sehool-fien, ‘whofe “Heads * have “never 
been fill! with: Leis “of: Art, -and Di- 


ftinGions, “fiahy times, ‘without<a “diffe- 


"rénte, “may “bothin -few-anad: clear-Pro- 


pofitions 
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pofitions, know what they_are. to believe, 
and at the fame time know how to de- 
fend it. Hereby, in all our Controverfies 
with Papifts, Socinians, and Diffenters, 
many admirable Difcourfes have been 
written, wherein one fees the Queftion 
rightly ftated, prefently brought to an 
Head, and accurately proved by fuch Ar- 


guments as its particular Nature, may re- | 
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quire, . It cannot be denied, but a good | 
deal of this Methodical Exactnefs was at | 


firft owing to the School-men; but they 


are Moderns here: And if their. Writings | 
have fome Excellencies, which the elegant | 
Compofures of more learned Ages want; 


this alfo affords us a convincing Argue || 


ment, that Mankind will, in fomething 
or other, be always. improving ; and that 
Men of working Heads, what Subje@ 
foever they handle, though they live in 
Times when they have none but barbarous 
Patterns to copy after, will do many 
things which politer People did not know, 
or elfe over-look’d. | 


Upon this Occafion, I cannot but take | 


notice, that the Moderns have made 


clearer and fhorter Inftitutions of all man- | 


ner of Arts and Sciences, than any which 


the Ancients have left us. , I havealready | 


inftanced in the Method whereto all the | 


Parts of Natural Hiftory have. been ree 


duced; 7 
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duced: It is evident, That Method in all 
thofe Things, muft ‘be the Effect of a 
Comprehenfive Knowledge of the Bodies 
fo ranged, and of a Nice Comparifon of 
every feveral Body and Animal one with 
another, fince otherwife their mutual Dif 


ferences and Agreements cannot poffibly 


be adjufted ; the fame has been done in 


Medics and Surgery, in Anatomy, in Chy- 


miftry, in all Parts of Phyfics and Mathe- 
matics > How confufed, many times, and 
always lax, are Galen's Anatomical Dif- 
courfes, in comparifon of Bartholin’s, 
Diemer broek’s, and Gibfon’s >» Monfieur 


Perrault has obferved already, (¢) that (c) Parat: 
‘Ariftotle exprefied himfelf fo obfcurely in “# 4esAn- 
| his Phyfical Difcourfes, that his Meaning aghk 

| is almoft as varioufly reprefented, as there dernes, Di: 
‘| have been Commentators who have writ- #08 "Il 

ten upon him ; whereas no Man ever Biias, 
‘doubted of the precife Meaning of the 
| Writings of Des Cartes and Robault, tho’ 


all Men are not of their Opinion: In 


Mathematics the thing is yet more vifible : 


How long and tedious are Euclid’s Demon- 
Strations, either in Greek, or as they are 
Commented upon by Clavius, in Com- 


parifon of Zacquet’s or Barrows ? Tacquet 


has made A/fronomy intelligible, with a 


very little Help, which before was not to 
be attained without a Matter, and abun-” 
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dance of Patience; the fame has Varenius 
done inthe Mathematical Part of Geography ; 
Tacquet, in Practical Geometry, Optics, and 
Catoptrics. The Doctrine of the Conic Se- 


ctious, in Apollonius Pergeus, is {0 intri- | 
cate, the Demonftrations are fo long, and | 
fo perplexed, that they have ufually de- | 


terred all but Firft-Rate Geometers: This, — 
Penfioner De Witt has made fo eafie, in | 


his Elements. of Curve Lines, (d), that it 
is readily maftered by any Man who has 
read the Firft Six Books of Euclid. Such 
Abridgments fave a great deal of Labour, 


and make Knowledge pleafant to thofe | 


who, inthe laft Age, were fo exceedingly 


frightned with the Thoughts of the Dif. | 


ficulty of thefe Studies, that Sir Hzenry 
Savile made as formal a. Bufinefs of his 
Pralettions upon the Definitions, Axioms, 
and Eight Firft Propofitions of the Firft 


Book of Euclid, which may be thoroughly | 


comprehended, by a Man of ordinary 
Parts, in Iwo Hours time, by the help 
of Zacquet’s Elements, as a Man would 
now of Lectures upon the hardeft Propofi- 
tions, in Mr. Newton’s Mathematical Prin- 


ciples of Natural Philofophy. ‘To thefe ju- 


dicious Abridgments, the wonderful En- 

creafe of this part of Knowledge, for thele 

laft Lxx Years, is in a great meafure to 

be attributed ; and though cee 
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and Compilers of Syftems have conimor- 
ly the hard Faté to be undervalued by 
thofe who have been Inventors themifelves « 
yet, in Mathematical Scierices, the café 
is fomething different ; for things cannot 
be abbreviated there, without a very exact 


Knowledge of the Subje@ts then’ to be 


abridged, and brought into one view. In 
Moral, or Hiftorical Difcourfes, an Epito- 


-mizer immediately fees what is éither in 


it felf fuperfluous, or not to his particular 
Purpofe ; arid fo when he has cut it off; 
what remains, is in fome fort entire, and 
may be. underftood without the reft, fo 
that there is no harm done: But here that 
will by no means fuffice: for the moft 


Verbofe Mathematicians have rarely ever 


faid any thing for Saying fake, theirs 


being Subjects in which Figures of Rhe- 
‘toric could have no fort of place ; but 
they made every Conclufion depend upon 
fuch a Chain of Premifes already proved, 


that if one Link were broken, the whole 
Chain fell in pieces ; and therefore, hie 
that would reduce thofe Demonftratiors 
into a narrower Compafs, mutt take the 
Whole Propofition a new in pieces, tiuft 


turn it feveral ways, mutt confider all the 


relations which that Line, or that Solid, 
has to other Lines or Solids, mutt ¢are- 
fully have confidered how many feveral 
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Ways it.can.be generated, before heican 
be able to,demonttrate it; by a fhorter 
Method,.. and, by other, Arguments, -than 
thofe by which it was:preved before +n 
fhort, he muft, in a manner, be able to 
invent. the. Propofition. of himfelf,’ -be- 
fore he can put. it into this new Drefss 
for which. Reafon, Tacguet, Barrow, and 
De Wit, have, been reckoned. amongft 
the. principal Geometers .of the-Age, ‘as 
well as. for their ether Inventions in Geo- 
metry : 7{chirnhaus’s Medicina Mentis will 
give a clear Idea of many. things relating 
to this Matter. 

And now, having gone. through the 
feveral Parts of the Parallel which I pro- 
poted at firft to make, I fhall clofe all with 
Sur William Temple's Words, a little al- 
tered : Ce). Though Thales, Pythagoras, 
* Democritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Ariftotle 
“and Epicurus, may be reckoned amoneft 
‘ the Firft mighty Conquerors of Ignoe 
"rance, in our World; and though they 
*“ made great Progrefles in the feveral Em- 
" pires of Science, yet not fo great in very 
*‘ many Parts, as their Succeffors have fince 
* been able to reach., Thefe have preten- 
‘ ded to much more, than barely to learn 
' what the others taught, or to remember 
" what they ‘invented ; and being able to 
‘ compa{s that it felf, have fet up for Au- 
* thors 
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*thors upon their’ own Stocks, and not 
“contenting themfelves' only with Com- 
“menting upon thofe Texts; have both 
“copied after former Originals already 
‘fet them, and have added Originals of 
‘their own in many things of a much 


* greater Value.’ 


CHAP. XXX. 


RefleCtions upon the Reafons of the 
Decay of Modern Learning, af- 
figud by Sir William Temple. 


Aving therefore, as I hope, fuffi- 
ciently proved, that there has not 
been fuch a Fall in Modern Learning, 
as Sir William Temple fappofes, ¢( though 


/in many Particulars it may have fallen 
| fhort, of, and in others not out-done the 


Ancient ;) nay, even that, comparatively 
{fpeaking, the Extent of Knowledge is, at 


this Time, vaftly greater than it was in 
former Ages; ,It may feem, perhaps, a 
| neédlefs thing’ to examine thofe Reafons 


which he alledges, of the Decreafe of 
that, which ‘in the grofs hes fuffered no 
Decay.’ Something, however, I thall fay 
ROICS Dd 3 OED 
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to them ; becaufe if they do not prove 

what Sir Wiliam Temple defigns, yer 

they will prove at leaft, what a perfed 

thing Learning might have been, if it had 

.. not met with fuch Impediments. 

Cf)P.64, ‘The firft Blow which he fays (f) that 
6%: Learning received, was by the Difputes 
which arofe about Religion in Europe, 
wr foon after the Revival of Learning in thefe 
Mf Parts of the World. There is no doubt, 
mi but the Thoughts of many very able Men 
rea were taken up with thofe Controverfies ; 
bet bi who, if they had turn’d them with the 
1c fame Application to Natural or Civil 
Knowledge, would therein have done ex- 
traordinary things. Yet, confidering all 
things, it may be juftly queftion’d, whe- 
ther Learning may not, by thefe very 
ii Difputes, have received either imme- 
Naat diately, or occafionally, a great Improve- 
ay ment, or at lealt, fuffered not any con- 
vit fiderable . Diminution. .. For, ( 1.) It is 
HA certain, That whatfoever relates to Divi: 
i nity as a Science, has hereby. been better 
Ht fcann’d, and. more accurately, underftood 
and explained, than otherwife it would 
ever have been ; and, I fuppofe, this will 
vA be readily owned to be one. of the moft 
ah excellent Parts of Knowledge. ( 2.) Itis 
Nil a queftion whether a great many of the 
He chicfeft Promoters of any Part of this 
ei ne | Theolo- 
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| Theological Knowledge, would, or could 


have done fo great things, upon any 
other Subject. Oppofition, in general, 
whets Men’s Parts extremely ; and that 
inward Satisfaction which a good Man 
takes, in thinking that he is employed 
upon Arguments of greateft Concern to 
the Souls of Men, infpires him with an 
Ardour that adds Wings to his native 
Alacrity ; and makes him, in all fuch 
Cafes, even out-doe himfelf. (3.) When 


different Parties are once formed, and 


great Numbers of Youths are conftantly 
trained up to fucceed the older Cham- 
pions of their refpective Sides ; as thefe 
fhall drop off, all thofe after-Comers will 
not apply their Minds to Studies imme- 
diately relating to their own Profeflions, 
but here and there one, as his Genius 


fhall lead him, will try to excell in dif- 


ferent Ways, for the Glory of his own 
Party ; efpecially if he fees any of his 
Adverfaries eminently Famous before him, 
in thofe things. Thus Petavius fet him- 
felf to contradict Fofeph Scaliger's Books 
de Emendatione Temporum, and Scioppius 
fell upon his other Critical Writings : 
Whilft Z/aac Cafaubon concerned himfelf 
only with Publifhing and Commenting 
upon Athenaus, Polybius,and Theophraftus, 
he was complemented by all Sides ; but 
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when once he wrote againft. the Annals 
of Cardinal Baronius, he met with nume- 
rous Adverfaries ; and there was fcarce a 
Critic of the Church of Rome, for fome 
timeafterwards, that did not peck at fome- 
thing or other in his other Writings. 
This Emulation eminently appeared in 
the Order of the Jefuits, the main Defign 
of whofe Inftitution feems to have been 
to engrofs all Learning, as well as all Po- 
litics, to themfelves ; and therefore we fee 
fo many extraordinary Men amonegft them 
for all forts of things, thereby to give 
the World Occafion to think, that there 
mutt. certainly be fomething more than 
ordinary in the Conftitution of a Body, 
which every Day produced fuch excellent 
Perfons. So that if one confiders how 
far this Emulation went, which even yet 
is not wholly extiné, it is hard to fay, 


whether, Difputes. in Religion have not | 


rather helped to encreafe the Stock of 
Learning, than otherwife; ar leaft, one 
may venture to fay, that they have not 
diminifhd it. 

It is moft certain, that the different 
Political Interefts in Europe, have done it 
a mighty Kindnefs. During the Eftablith- 
ment.ot the Roman Empire, one Common 
Interef{t guided that vaft Body, and thefe 
Weltern Kingdoms amonett the reft. Rome 
was 
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every Nation had fome few Great Men 
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was the Center of the Learning of the 
Weft, as well of their Hopes, and thither 
the Provinces of this Part of the World 
had always Refort: Whereas now every 
Kingdom {tanding upon its owa Bottom, 
they are all mutually jealous. of each 


others Glory, and in nothing more than 
-in Matters of Learning in thofe Coun- 


tries where they have Opportunities to 
purfue it. About an CL, or Cc Years 
fince, it was efteemed a very honourable 
Thing to write a true Ciceronian Style : 
This the Zzalians pretended to keep to 


_themfelves, and they would {carce allow 


that any Man. beyond the Alpes, un- 
lefs, perhaps, Longolius, and Cardinal Pole, 
wrote pure Roman Latin : This made 
other Nations ftrive to equal them ; 
and one rarely meets with a Book writ- 
tenat that time upon a Subject that would 
bear the Elegancies of Style in bad Latin. 
When Critical Learning was in fafhion, 


at. the fame time, or very near it, to fet 
again{t thofe of another : /taly boafted of 
Carolus Sigonius, Fulvius Urfinus, and Pe- 
trus Vittorius; France had Fofeph Scaliger, 
Lfaac Cafaubon, Cujacius, Pithaus, Brif- 
fonius, and feveral more ; Switzerland pro- 
duced Gefner, for that and almoft every 
thing elfe ; Germany had Leopardus, Gruter, 
77 Put{chius, 
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Putfchius, and others ; the Low Countries 
had Fuffus Lipfus ; England had Sir Henry 


Savile; every Country had fome Great | | 
Men to keep up its Glory in thofe things | 
which then were in greateft requeft. In.) 


| 


this laft Age, Mathematical and Phyfical | 


Sciences feem to have been the Darling 


Studies of the Learned Men of Europe ; | 
there alfo the fame Emulation has been 
equally vifible. When Great Britain could 
fhew fuch Men as my Lord Bacon, my | 
Nort 
Mr. Harriot, Mr. Oughtred, and M. Hor- | Wy) 
ihe 


Lord Napier (the Inventor of Liogarithms,) 


vox ; Foland had Stevinus, who firft found 
out Decimal Arithmetic, and SneUius ; 
France could reckon up Des Cartes, Mer- 
Sennus, Fermat, and Gaffendi ; Italy had 
Galileo, Torricellius, and Cavallerius ; Ger- 
many, Kepler ; and Denmark, not long be- 
fore, Tycho Brahe.’ When afterwards the 
Philofophers of Exgland grew numerous, 
and united their Strength, France alfo 
took the Hint, and its King fet up a Royal 
Society, to Rival ours. “The Duke of 
Tufcany had fet up already, at Florence, the 
Academy del Cimente, whofe Members em- 
ployed themfelves in purfuing the fame 
Methods. In Germany, an Academy of the 
fame nature hasbeen raifed.. Even Jreland 
has had its Philofophical Socigty. From 
all which, fuch Swarms of Great Men, in 

every 
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every Part of Natural and Mathematical 
Knowledge, have within thefe few Years 


‘| appeared, that it may, perhaps, without 


Vanity, be believed, that if this Humour 
lafts much longer, and learned Men do 
not divert their Thoughts to Speculations 


- | of another kind, the next Age will not 


find much Work of this kind to do: For 


this fort of Learning has fpread where-ever 


Letters have had any Encouragement in 
Europe, {fo fuccefsfully, that even the 


Northern Kingdoms have had their Bar- 


tholin’s, their Borrichius’s, their Rudbek’s, 
their Wormius’s, and their Hevelius’s, 


‘who have put in for that Prize which the 


Inhabitants of warmer Climates -feemed 


already in pofleffion of. This has occa- 
fiond the Writing of abundance of 


Books, to vindicate the Glory of every 
sreat Invention to fome eminent Man 
of that Country that the Authors of 


'thofe Books belonged to. Which Dif- 


putes, though many times very pedan- 
tically managed, and with an Heat mif- 
becoming Learned Men, yet has had 


this good Effeét, that while fome were 


zealous to fecure the Glory of the In- 
vention of Things already difcovered, to 
their own Countries ; others were equal- 
ly follicitous ‘to add a more undifputed 
Honour to them, by new Inventions, 
which 
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which. they were fure no Man.could pof- | 


fibly challenge. 


Another Reafon of the Decay of Learn- 
ing, according to Sir Wiliam Temple (g), 


is, the want. of Protection from. Great 


Men, and.an unfatiable Thirft after Gain, 
now grown the Humour of .the Age. | 


That. Princes do: not, now delight. to. talk 


of Matters of Learning in their. public’ 


Converfations, as they did about an. op 


Years.ago, is but too evident: When 


Learning firft came up, Men fanfied that 
every thing could be done by it, and they 


were charmd with the Eloquence: of its’ 


Profeffors, who did not fail to fet forth 


all its Advantages in the moft engaging’ 


Drefs.. It was fo very modifh, that the 
Fair Sex feemed to believe that Greek and 
Latin added to their Charms ; and Plato 


and Arzfotle untranflated, were frequent. 


Ornaments of their Clofets. One would 
think by the Effects, that it was a proper 
Way ot Educating them, fince there are 
no Accounts in Hiftory of fo many truly 
great Women in any one Age, as are to be 
found between the Years MD and MDG. 


This Humour in both Sexes abated by 


degrees ;. and the Great Men: being either 


difgufted with the Labour that was. re-| 


guifite to become. thoroughly. Learned, 
or with the frequent Repetitions of. the 
ame 
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‘tt | |fame things, Bufinefs'and Diverfions took 
up their Thoughts, as they had ‘done for- 


iy, | merly. But yet, in the main, the Learned 
ua ‘Memof this Age have'not fo much reafon 
‘Gra to think themfelves: ill ufed, as it is'com- 


“|| monly thought.» What by Fellowships of 
ma |Colleges,, and Ecclefiaftical Preferments, 
Mit) | here in England ; and by the fame fort of 
“I el | Preferments, added to the Allowances in 
‘it it} | feveral Monatftical Orders, in Popifh Coun- 
ti Ii | tries; there are very fair Settlements for 
neti) Men’ of .Studious "and Sedentary Lives ; 
‘ait! and innumerable Inftances can be given, 
Mis) | in. thefe two laft Ages, of the excellent 
) tit) Ufes which great Numbers of Men have 
cg} made of them : \So'that every fuch Pre- 
that tht) ferment ‘beftowed upon'any learned Man, 
tan wpon the fcore of ‘his Merit, by Princes, 
ndPlil | or Great Men, in whofe Gift they were, 
{requa | is an Inftance of their Beneficence to Men 
newoll | of Letters: And: whether a Man is con- 
sap | fidered by a Penfion out of a Princes Ex- 
thee’ | chequer, ‘or by the Collation of a Prefer- 
aay ti) | ment in that Prince's Gift, it is, toa Man 
-aett } who enjoys it, the felffame thing. Nei- 
md ioe | ther have Examples been wanting in the 
uel We | prefent: Age, of Sovereign Princes who 
ng ct have made it as much their Bufinefs to 
qe | encourage Learned Men, as, perhaps, in 
at | | any of the former, that are fo much com- 
,( || mended for that very Reafon. Chriftina 
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Queen of Sweden, who, in other refpects, | 
was by no means the Glory of her Sex; | 


did, whilft fhe liv'd-at Stockholm, fend for 


the. learnedeft Men of Europe to come 
to her, that fhe might converfe with\them 
about thofe things wherein they’ were | 
Des Cartes, Salmaftus, | 


moft excellent. 
Bochart, Nicolas Heinfius, UfaacV. offius, were 


of that number: And her Profufenefs, | 


> 


which knew no bounds, was {earce in 
any thing more vifible, than in her Marks 
of Refpect to Men of Letters. After 
wards, when fhe fetled at Rome, her Pa- 


lace was always an Academy of the Vir- | 


tuo of that City. The prefent French 


King, whilft Monfieur Co/fert liv'd, took | 


a fingular Pride in fending Prefents to the 
moft celebrated Scholars of Exrope ; with- 
out regarding whether they were his own 
Subjects, or of his own Religion, or no. 
This he did purely for his Glory, the Prin- 
ciple which Sir Wiliam Temple (hb) fo 
exceedingly applauds. His own Prote- 
fiant Subjects, before he involved. them 
in one Common Ruine, tafted of his Lie 
berality of that kind, upon Occafion : 


And whatfoever his other A@tons are, | 
‘or have been, 


Care to breed up his Son to Learning, | 


yet his extraordinary 


his eretting of Academies for Arts and 
Sciences at Paris, and his frequent Boun- 
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ties to Men of Letters, juftly. require that, 


dinal. Mazarini, Monfieur Fouguet, and 
Monfieur Colbert, though no Sovereign 
Princes, yet had Purfes greater than many : 
of them. Cardinal de Richelieu was him- | i) 3 
felfa Scholar ; and all of them were emi- | 
inently Favourers of Learned Men. I have Ap: 
‘mentiond my own Country. laft, that i 


Writings and Productions, though they have 


of Zeno, or the Garden of Epicurus; be- 
caufe they were neither written at the 
fame Time, nor, for the moft part, upon 
the fame Subjects ; yet will always help 


fo they might the eafier do that by their 


| fected. 


which, 1s an evident Argument, that his 
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upon this account, he fhould be mentiond 
with Honour... Cardinal de Richelieu, Car- 


I might once more obferve, that. it was 
a Prince of our own, who founded the 
ROTAL SOCIETT, ( whofe Studies, (i) P.59: 


not out-fbined or eclipfed the Lyceum of 
Plato, the Academy of Ariftotle, the Stoa 


to keep alive the Memory of that Prince 
who incorporated them into a Body, that 


Joint-Labours, which fingly would have uy 
been, in a manner, impoflible to be ef- 4 > 


The laft of Sir Wiliam Temple's Rea- H 
fons of the great Decay of Modern Learn- 
ing, (4) is Pedamtry. ‘The urging of (k)P.7s- 


Difcourfe is levelled againft Learning, | i 
not 4 
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not as it {tands now, but as it was For r 
LX Years ago. For the New Philofophy | js¢ 
has introduced fo great a Correfpondence |, ft! 
between Men of Learning arid Men of | (wi 
Bufinefs, which has alfo been éncreafed | lic, 
by other Accidents among{t the Mafters sine 
of other learned Profeffions, that that’) jae \ 
Pedantry which formerly was almoft uni- yd li 
verfal, is now ina great meafure dif-ufed ¢ | Ya 
efpecially among{t the Young Men, who | yay't 
are taught, in the Univerfities, to laugh | iovil 
at that frequent Citation of Scraps of | 
Latin, in Common Difeourfe, or upon | 
Arguments that do not’ require it; and ||) 
that naufeous Oftentation of Reading and 
Scholarfhip in public Companies, which | 
formerly was {o much in fafhion. “Af. [77 
fecting to write politely it Modern Lan= | 
guages, efpecially the French and ours, 

has alfo not a little helpt to leffen it ; be- 
caufe it has enabled abundance of Men who | 
want Academical Education, to talk plau- 
fibly, and fome exa@tly, upon abundance 

of learned Subjects. ‘This alfo has made 
Writers habitually careful’ to avoid thofe 
Impertinences which they know would 

be taken notice of, and ridiculed ¢ and it 

is probable, that a careful perufal of the 

fine new French Books, which of late 
Years have been greedily fought after by 

the politer fort of Gentlemen and ie 
ars, 
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tt} lars, may, in this Particular, have done 


‘ | agreatdeal_of good. By this means, and 
te ‘the~help-alfo-of-fome other-concurrent 
“UF Caufes, thofe who were not learned them- 


with thofe ‘that‘wete; forced them to tall 
more warily, and brought them by little 
and'ittle tobe? out! of countenance at 
that vain ‘thrafting of their Learning into 
everything; whichisbefore had been but 
| too vifible, 7 goo won, , 
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: His: feems to me) tobe the piefent 
State of LLearning,/\as;'it mays be 


compared | with: what 1 was» in! former 
Ages. Whether Knowledge will! improve | 


in the next Age, proportionably as it has 


done in this, is a Queftion not eafily de- | 


cided. It depends upon a great many 
Circumftances ; which, fingly, will be 
ineffectual, and, which no Man can now 
be affured, will ever meéét. ‘There {eems 
Reafon, indeed, to fear that it may decay, 
both becaufe Ancient Learning is too 
much ftudied in Modern Books, and taken 
upon truft by Modern Writers, who are 
not enough acquainted with Antiquity, 
to correct their own. Miftakes ; and be- 
caufe Natural and Mathematical Know- 
ledge, wherein chiefly the Moderns are 
to be ftudied as Originals, begin to be 
neglected by the generality of thofe who 
would fet up for Scholars. For the Hu- 
mour of the Age, as to thofe things, is 
vifibly altered from what it was XX or 
XXX Years ago: So that though the 
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| ROTALS OCY LTT. has weathered 
“| the rude Attacks: of firch: fort of Adver- 
| :faries'as Stubbe, whocendeavoured to have 
| ae thought, ‘That’ Studying, of: Natural 
\° | ‘Philofophy and Mathematics, \was.a ready 
») Method: to introduce Scepticifin at leatt, 
| af'not Atheifm,? into the World s: Yet the 
a fly Infinuations of the Men of Wer, That 
ij} | ino’ preat Things. have ever, ! or-are' ever 
Nim) like to'be perform’d by the Men of Grefham, 
lity) | abdjoThat every Mah whom they. call a 
‘nhl Ferewo, mutt needs bea Szr Nicolas Gin- 
ills) erack : topether with the public ridiculing 
‘uy} “Of all thofe’ who {pend thercTime and 
wih} Fortunes in feeking*after what fome call 
cn a) -ufelefs SNatural: Rarities || who diflect: all 
elem) Aniwvals, little as: well as great:; who 
ceay)  €hink‘fio part of ‘God's. Workmanfhip, \be- 
‘st) ) Jow their ftricteft' Examination, | and niceft 
nl tie! | Searches have fo'far taken off the Edge of 
won )thofe who have opulent Fortunes, anda 
ato) | Love Oto! Learning,» that Phyfiological 
ale) | Studies: begin? to’ be contracted! amongtt 
| i) PhYyficiats: and. Mechanics.’ For nothing 
ame | Woutids*fo much as a Jet; and when Men 
ij! »do-once become ridiculous, thei Labours 
ig) Wall béflighted, ‘and they will find. few 
el (Imitators. How far this may deaden the 
Induftry of the Philofophers of the next 
gt Age, isnot eafie to tell; for almoft all 
wie the Parts of Mathematical and» Natural 
Wy ie Be 2 Know- 
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‘Knowledge: require “a good deals of ‘Kime 
-and Pains, ’of Induftry; and Attention, -be- 


fore a) Manocan' thoroughly relifh:-them: 


‘Andthofe who do not; :rarely-know their 


Worth,2and.confequently do-very;feldom 


-pafs a right-Judgment upon them:,o-Hew- 


ever “be the Studies; of; the, Men. ofathe 


next Agéwhat they.\will, the-Writings,of | 


the Learned. Men of the:prefent Time will 
be preferved ; and as’ they have. raifedia 
nobler Monument to the MemoryrofiAr- 
chimedes \aind: ‘Diophantus, of Hippocrates 
and Ariffotle, of Hlerophilas..and . Galen, 
by Improving: their;, Inventions, |!shan 
had=been raifed fora: Thoufand Years-be- 
fore ; {6 fome future Age, though)-per- 
haps, not-the next,» and ina Country 
now poflibly little thought: of, -may; do 
that which «our great: Men, would-be glad 


to fee done ; :that: is to fay, may-raife 
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real Knowledge, upon, the Foundations > 


laid im this our Age, to, the utmoft pof 
{ible’Perfection to which 1t can be brought 
by mortal ‘Men in. this imperfect, flate, 
and thereby effectually, immortalize the 


Memories: of thofe who Jaid thofe.Foun- 
dations, and ‘collected ithofe Materials — 
which were fo ferviceable to them.in com: 


pleating the noble Work. 


But this’ is what every Man would 


gladly hope might be referved for-his own 
2 Pofterity, 
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| Pofterity, and his own Country. How it 


may be referved is obvious: It muft be 
by joyning Ancient-and Modern-Learning 
together, and by ftudying each as Origt- 
nals, in thofe things wherein they feve- 
rally do moft excell; by that means few 


| Miftakes will be committed, the World 


will foon fee what remains unfinith’d, and 
Men, will furnifh, themfelves. with fittin 


Methods ‘to..compleat it»: And by. doing 


Juftice’: to every’ ‘Side;* ‘they “will ‘have 


_Reafon-to.expeét, that thofe that,come 


after ‘them: will do* the»fame. :Jufticeto 


them, whenever: they’ fhall think “fir to 


fubmit:their . Productions to public Cen- 


fure. 
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\g may perhaps be further aftruiéd. ip 
| favour of the Ancients ; That the oldeft 
Books we have, are fli’ in their kind the 

beft. The two mof? Ancient that T know of 
an Profe, among thofe we call Profane Av- 
thors, are Afop’s Fables, and: Phalaris’s 
Epifiles, both living near the fame time, 
which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. 
As the firft has been agreed by all Ages fince 
for the greateft Mafter in his kind; and 
all others of that fort have been but Imita- 
tions of bis Original : fo I think the Epiftles 
, of Phalaris to have more Race, more Spirit, 
more Force of Wit and Genius, than any 
others I have ever feen either Ancient or 
| Modern. I know, feveral Learned Men 
Cor that ufually pafs for fuch, under the 
Name of Critics ) have not efteemed them 
Genuine; and Politian, with fome others, 
have attributed them toLucian: but I think 
he muft have little Skill in Painting, that 
cannot find out this to be an Original. Such 
Diverfity of Paftons, upon fuch Variety of 
Attions and Paffages of Life and Govern- 
ment ; fuch Freedom of Thought, fuch Bold- 
“ Ass nefs 


C49) 


nels of Expreffion; fuch Bounty tohis Friends, — 

fuch Scorn of his Enemies ; fuch Flonour of | — 

Learned Men, Juch Efteem of Good; fuch m= 

Knowledge of Life, fuch Contempt of Death ; 

with fuch Fiercenefs of Nature, and Cruelty 

of Revenge, could never be reprefented but 

by him that poffeffed them. And Lefteem \ |) | 

Ae Lucian ‘to, have been. no more capable of | 

aa i Writing, than of Acting what Phalaris did. 
ae In all Que writ, you find the Scholar or the | 

Bia Sophift.; and all, the Other, the Tyrant and 

ane the Commander. : 
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| To Mr. Wotton: / 

BD. ...S.daR, 
DIS Remember, that difcourfing with = 

| you upon this Paflage of Sir W. T. He 


( which I have here fet. down;) I 
happen’d to fay, That with all De- 
ference to fo great an Authority, and a 
under a juft Awe of fo fharp a Cenfure, ae 

I believed it might be even demonftrated; | | 
that the Epiftles of Phalaris are Spurious; Me 

| as ied and. hu 
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and that we have nothing now extant of 
Afop's.own Compofing. This cafual De- 
claration--ef my Opinion, -by the power, 
of that long Friendfhip that has been be- 
tween us, you improved into a Promife, 
That I would fend you my Reafons in 
Writing, to be added to the New Edition 
of your Book : believing it, as I fuppofe, 
a confiderable Point in the Controverfie 
you are engaged in. For if it once be 
made out, that thofe Writings your Ad- 
verfary fo extolls, are Suppofititious, and 
of no very long Standing; you. have 
then His and his Parties own Confeffion, 
That fome of the Later Pens have out- 
done the Old ones in their kinds: And to 
others, that have but a mean Efteem of 
the Wit and Stile of thofe Books, it will 
be a double Prejudice againft him, in your 
favour, That he could neither difcover 
the true Time, nor the true Value of his 
Authors. 

Thefe, I imagine, were your Thoughts ; 
when you engaged me to.this, that Iam 
now doing. But I muft take the freedom 
to profefs, that I write without any view 
or regard to your Controverfie ; which I 
do not: make my, own, nor prefume to 
interpofe in it. ”"Tis'a Subje@t fo niceand 
delicate, and of fuch a mixed and diffufed 
nature; that. I jam content to make sie 
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and FEfop's Fables. 


beft Ufe I can of both Ancients and Mo- 
derns, without venturing with you, upon 
the hazard of a wrong Comparifon, or 
the envy of a true one. 

That fome of the Oldeft Books are the beft 
in their kinds, the fame Perfon having 
the double Glory of Invention and Per- 
fection ; isa thing obferved even by fome 


of the Ancients (a). But then the Authors (4) pion. 
they gave this Honour to, are Homer and Chiyoft. ° 


Archilochus, one the Father of Heroic Poem 
and the other of Epode and Trochaic. 
But the choice of Phalaris and Afop, as 
they are now extant, for the two great 
inimitable Originals, is a piece of Cri- 
ticifm of a peculiar Complexion, and 
muft proceed from a Singularity of Palate 
and Judgment. 

To pafs a Cenfure upon all kinds of 
Writings, to fhew their feveral Excel- 
lencies and Defects, and efpecially to af 
fign each of them to their proper Aur 
thors, was the chief Province and the 
ereateft Commendation of the Ancient 
Critics... And it appears from _ thofe 
Remains of Antiquity that are left us, 
that they never wanted Employment, 
For to forge and, counterfeit Books, and 
father them upon Great Names, has been 
a Praétice almoft as old as Letters. But 
it was then moft of all in fafhion, when 

‘ A 4 the 
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(6) Galen. the (4) Kings of Pergamus and Alexandria, 
La rivalling one another in the Magnificence 
Hominis, and Copioufnels of their Libraries, gave 
comm. 2. great rates for any Treatifes that carried 
p-17. Ed. > ; 
Bafil. the names of celebrated Authors. Which 
was an Invitation to the Scribes and 
Copyers of thofe Times, to enhance the 
Price of their Wares by afcribing them to 
a Men of Fame and Reputation; and to 
Vane fupprefs the true Names, that would have 
vA yielded lefs Money. And now and then 
ie evenan Author, that wrote for Bread, 
ca it and made a Traffic of his Labours, would 
oe purpofely conceal himfelf, and perfonate 
ae fome old Writer of eminent Note ; giving 


° * o | o 
the Title and Credit of his Works to the 


Hi Dead, that himfelf might the better live 
sa by them. But what was then done chiefly 
eA for bucre, was afterwards done out of 
it Glory and Affe@tation, as an Exercife of 
il Stile, and an Oftentation of Wit. In this 
an the Tribe’ of the Sophifts are principally 


© sc Ae aet* 


ag A emt gg 


ri concerned ; in whofe Schools it was the 
Bai ordinary task to compofe "HSotoates, to 
i make Speeches and write Letters in the 


Name and Character of fome Heroe, or 
| great Commander or. Philofopher ; Thee 
ath av cima Abysc, What would Achilles, Medea, 
Ae ae or Alexander fay in fuch: or fuch Circum- 
Stances > Thus Ovid, we fee, who was 
bred: up in that way, writ Love Letters 

in 


— — ve ee, a 


\ 


in 
) oa 
ts | 


it 


and A{op’s Fables. 


in the Names of Penelope and the reft. 
"Tis true, they came abroad under his 
own Name ; becaufe they were written 
in Latin and in Verfe, and fo had no 
colour or pretence to be the Originals of 
the Grecian Ladies. But fome of the Greek 
Sophifts had the Succefs and Satisfation 


to fee their Effays in that kind pafs with 


fome Readers for the genuine Works of 
thofe they endeavoured to exprefs. ‘This, 
no doubt, was great Content and Joy to 
them; being as full a Teftimony of their 
Skill in Imitation ; as the Birds gave to 
the Painter, when they peck’d at his 


Grapes. ‘One of them (c) indeed, has dealt (c) Miles- 


ingenuoufly, and confefs‘d that he feign’d 


the Anfwers to Brutus, only as a Trial of 


Skill: but-moft of them took the other 
way, and concealing their own Names, 
put off their Copies for Originals ; prefer- 
ring that filent Pride and fraudulent Plea- 


'fure, though it was to die with them, 


before an honeft Commendation from Po- 
{terity for being good Imitators. And to 
fpeak freely, the greateft part of Mankind 
are fo eafily impofed on in this way, that 
there is too great Invitation to put the trick 
upon them. What clumfie Cheats, thofe 
Sibylline Oracles now extant, and Ariffeas’s 
Story of the Septuagint, pafled without 
controul even among very learned Bae 
An 
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And even fome Modern Attempts of this | | 
kind have met with Succefs not altoge- | 
ther difcouraging, For though Aznius of 
Viterbo, after a Reputation of fome Years, | Ps 
and Znebiramius immediately, were fhamed || * 
out of all Credit: yet Ségonius's Effay | 

de Confolatione, as coming from a skilful | /T' 
Hand, may perhaps pa{s tor Cicere’s with | 


ae 


Dn fome, as long as Cicero himfelf thall laft. | he N 
hn Which I cannot prefage of that bungling | ewe 
Aya Supplement to Petronius (I mean not | jful 


that from Zraw, but the pretended one | }|y1 
aa from Buda) that Scandal to all Forgeries : | jth: 
a though, I hear, ‘tis at prefent admired as | ing 


a | a genuine Piece by fome that think thems | iicoy 
" felves no ordinary Judges, “Lion, 
i the 38 
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Ll Hat Sophift, whoever he was, that it 
vi wrote a fmall Book of Letters in :. 
Nib the Name and Character of Phalari, 
“aE (give me leave to fay this now, which 
i) J fhall prove by and by) had not fo bad 
Vi) a hand at Humouring and .Perfonating, 
sO) | but that feveral believed,it was the Tyrant 
(ts) himfelf that talked fo big, and could not 
‘iit |difcover the Afs under the Skin of that 
Lion. For we find Stobeus (d), quoting (@) 516. 
the 38, and 67, and 72, of thofe Epifles, ae my 
| under the Title of Phalaris. And Suidas, 
in the Account he gives of him, fays he 
has wrote moff admirable Letters, gmsoAas 
Suvupacias mauvy, meaning thofe that we 
| are {peaking of. And Fohammes Tzetzes, 
| a Man of much rambling Learning, has 
' many and large Extracts out of them, 
)) in his Chiliads ; afcribing them all to the 
Tyrant whofe Livery they wear. Thefe 
' three, I think, are the only Men among 
| the Ancients, that make any mention of a 
| them: but fince they give not the leaft at 
| hint of any Doubts concerning their Au- | 
thor ; we may conclude, that all the 
Scholars 
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tion of Learning. As for the Moderns ; 


r® Sicula, 


HN ({) Hiftoe gument in Chronology from them, with- 
ae do Exne,, Out difcovering any Sufpicion or Jealoufie 
Vi ME p.240. Of a Cheat. To whom I may add their 
ee | (e)Marm Jateft and greateft Advocate; who has 
aie i hi | Arundel, tn ~ s : 
| p-ro6, honoured them with that moft high 
a ay Character, prefixt to this Treatife. 
a Others, indeed, have fhewn © their 
Diftruft of Phalariss Title to them ; but 
a are content to declare their Sentiment 
it without ‘affigning their Reafons. Pha 
We laris, or fome body elfe, [ays Calius Rhod. 
al tb. 1. c. 7.) Zhe LEpiftles that go under 


7 . ‘ a ‘at 


a ly ~aeomemmtngenanee 


Hint p- 35.] Some name the very Perfon, at 
i whofe door they lay the Forgery. Luctau, 
whom they commonly ‘miftake for. Phalaris, 
| fays Ang.Politéanus, Epift.1.] The Epiftles 
of Phalaris, if they. are truly his; and not 


- ——— 
ee “~ > 


Fiift. 


Scholars of thofe Ages received them as i) 
true Originals ; fo that they have the | 
general Warrant and Certificate for this 
laft Thoufand Years ‘before the Reftora- | 


befides the Approbation of thofe fmaller | 
Critics, that have been concerned in the | 
Editions of them, and cry them up of | 
Pa a iby courfe ; fome very Learned Men have} 
jae efpoufed and maintained them, fuch as | 
Bae (<) Hiflo- Thomas Fazellus(e), and Facobus Cappellus (f). | 

Br i p.118 Even Mr. Selden himfelf (¢) draws an Ar- | 


ihe ‘Name of Phalaris, | Menagius ad Laert, | 


rather Luctans, [Lilius Greg. Gyraldus, Poet. 
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| Ait. p.88.] who, in another place, [7.332.] 
informs us, that Politzan’s Opinion had 
generally obtained among the Learned: of 
that Age : The Epiftles, fays he, of Pha- 
laris, which moft People attribute to Lucian. 
How judicioufly they afcribe them to 
| Lucian, we fhall fee, better anon; after 
1 have examin’d the Cafe of Phalars, who 
has the Plea and Right of Pofleflion.. And 
I fhall not go to difpoflefs him,’ as thofe 
have done before me, by an Arbitrary 
Sentence in hisown Tyrannical Way ; but 
proceed with him upon lawful Evidence, 
and a fair, impartial Trial. And I am 
very.much miftaken in the Nature and 


shi Force, of my Proofs, if ever any. Man 


hereafter, that reads them, perfift in his 
‘old Opinion of making Phalaris an Au- 
thor. 

The Cenfures that are made from Stile 
and Language alone, are commonly nice 
and uncertain, and depend upon {lender 
‘Notices. Some very fagacious and learned. 
Men have been deceived in thofe Con- 
jectures, even toridicule. The great Sca- 
liger publifhed a few Iambics, as a choice 
Fragment of an old Tragedian, given him 
by Maretus ; who foon after contefsd the 
Jeft, that they were made by himfelf. Box- 
hornius writ a Commentary upon a {mall 
Poem De Lite, fuppofed by him to be fome 


ancient 


te. ae 
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ancient Author’s; but it wasfoon difcover’d 
to be Michael Hofpitalius’s,a late Chancellor 
ot France. So that if I had no other Argu- 
ment, but the Stile, todete& the Spuriouf. 
nefs of Phalaris’s Epiftles; I my felf,indeed, 
fhould be fatisfied with that alone, but 
durft not hope to convince every body 
elfe. Ifhall begin therefore with another 
fort of Proofs, that will affe@& the mot, 


flow Judgments, and affure the moft | 


timid or incredulous. 


The Time of Phalaris’s Tyranny ¢an= | 
not be precifely determined, {6 various | 
and defective are the Accounts of thofe | 


that write of him. Eufebius fets the Bee 


ginning of it Olymp. xxxr, 2. Phalaris 


apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet ;and 
the End of it Olymp. xxxvur, 2. Phala- 
ridis tyrannis deftruéla. By which Reckon- 
ing he governed xxvui Years.” But 


St. Hierom, out of fome unknown Chro- 


nologer (for that Note is not extant in 
the Greek of Eufebius) gives a different 
Time of his Reign, above rxxx Years 
later than the other ; Olymp. xu, 3. Or 
as other Copies read it, tu, 2. Phalaris 
tyrannidem exercuit annos xvi. Which 
is agreeable to Suidas, who places him, 
xatar 6. dAvumade, about the tu O- 
lympiad: If the former Account be ad- 


mitted, the Cheat is manifett at frft | 


fight : 


ly | 
tA 
Ing. 


z ;—_—* 
a ee a 


ans 
thule | 
lie Ye 


ili 


| City of Sicily ;. Phalaris fays, the Hy- 


and FEfop's Fables. 


fight: for thofe Letters of Phalaris to 
Stefichorus and Pythagoras mutt of neceffity 
be falfe. Becaufe Stefchorus was but 
vi Years old at that fuppofed time of 
‘Phalaris’s Death ; and Pythagoras was not 
taken notice of in Greece till txxx Years 
after it. But for the fake of Ariffotle and 
Famblichus, who make thefe Three to be 
Contemporaries, and that I may prevent 
all poffible Cavils and Exceptions ; I am 
willing to allow the latter Account, the 
more favourable to the pretended Let- 
ters; his Government commencing O- 
lymp. vit, 3. and expiring after xvi Years, 
Olymp. LVII, 3. 

I. Inthe laft Epiftle, to thofe of Exna,a 


blenfes and Phintienfes had promifed to 
Jend him Money at Intereft ; Of 4 dat- 
ocnv7o Ouveiou, ws “YSAain x Bwrieis. The 
_Sophift was careful to mention fuch Cities 
as he knew were in Szcz/y. For fo Ptolemee 
places Swrie there ; and Antoninus, Phintis: 
and Pliny, Phintienfes. But it is ill luck 
for this Forger of Letters, that a Frag- 


ment of (4) Diodorus, a Sicilian, and well (4) Died. 
acquainted with the Hiftory of his Coun- ? *° 
trey, was preferved to be a Witnefs againft 


him. That excellent Writer informs us, 
that Phintias, Tyrant of Agrigentum, 
(the very Place where Phalarits was be- 
| | fore 


> 


by his own Name ; KriGet4\ Byres TOA, 


Gvopeceaets avr Byriade: and that this 


was done, while the Romans were at War | 
with King Pyrrhus, that is, Olymp. CXXVs | 
which is above ccixx Years after Pho. | 
lariss Death, taking even the later Ac- | 
count of St. Zfierom. A pretty Slip'this | 
of our Sophift, who, like the reft of his 

Profeflion, was more vers’d in the Books | 
of Orators than Hiftorians, to introduce ) 


his Tyrant borrowing Money. of a City, 


almoft ccc Years before it was named: | 


or built. 
I]. In the xem Epiftle, he threatens 


Stefichorus the Poet, for raifing Money | 


and Soldiers againft him at Aluntium and 
Alea, uz, eis’ AA&r tiv x, eis" AAaiwny: and 
that perhaps he might.be {napt, before he 


got home again from Alea to Himera, ge 
‘AAaions eis Iutegy. What a pity ‘tis | 


again, that the Sophift had not read Dio- 
dorus : for he would. have told him, that 
this A/efa was not in being in Phalaris’s 
days. (4) It was firft built by Archonides, 
a Sici/zan, Olymp. xc1v} 2. or; as. others 
fay, by the Carthaginiaus,about Two Years 
before. So that here are above cxx 
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fore him) firft built Phixtia, - callin it: | 


Years flipt, fince the lateft period of Pha- | 


laris. And we mutt add above a dozen 


more to the reckoning, upon the Sophift’s | 


own 


and Afop’s Fables. 
G&wvn {core : For this Letter is fuppofed to 


bear date before Stefichorus and Phalaris 
were made Friends ; which was a dozen 


Years, as he tells his Tale (&), before (k) za, 


Stefichorus died ; and Phalaris he makes 1°3: 


to furvive him. I am aware, thatthe 


fame Author fays, (/) that there’ were 
other Cities in Sicily, called Alefa : But 


it is evident from the fituation, that this 


Alefa of Archonides is meant in the 
Fpiftles ; for this lies on the fame Coaft 


with Hiimera atid Aluntium, (to which 


two the Sophift lire joins it,) and is at 
a {mall diftance from them. And indeed 
there was no other Town of that name 
in the days of the Sophift, the reft being 


ruin’d long before. 


HiIl. The ixx Epiftle gives an account 


of feveral rich Prefents to Polyclitus the 
Meffenian Phyfician, for doing a great cure 
‘upon Phalaris. Among the reft, he names 
i) mor npkey Onprrcian Cetyn xa, ten couple of 
| Thericlean cups. But there is another thing, 


befides a pretty Invention, very ufeful to 
a Lyar ; and that is, a good Memory. 
For we will fuppofe our Author to have 
once known ‘fomething of thefe Cups, 
the time and the reaion they were firft 
called fo ; but that he had unhappily 
forgot it, when he writ this Fpiftle. They 
were large Drinking-Cups, of a peculiar 

* B fhape, 


—_— 


(2) Diod, 
bid. 
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fhape; fo called from the firft Contriver 


of them, one Thericles a Corinthian Potter. | 


Pliny, by miftaking. his Author . Zheo- 


phrajtus, makes -him a Turner, [ lib. xvi 


cap:40.] Celebratur' (S Thericles nomine, 
ealices ex terebintho folitus facere torue, 
Fhe words of Fhcophrajtus are thele, [Aii/f. 
Plant: Now. cap. 4.) roeveveDap OY 28 avis 
(reemivts) xvrasxas Onecnrsiss, ace pnd? 
ay tve Sralva@vay wpic tas xeeqyneas ;° That 
thesTurners make Thericlean Cups of the 
Zurpentine tree,which cannot be diftinguifhed 
from ‘thofe made: by the! Potters... Here can 
nothing: be gathered hence, to make 7he- 
ricles. humfelt a Turner ; for after he had 
firftinvented them, they. were called Theri- 
clean, from their fhape, whatfoever Ar- 


tificer made them, and whether of Earth, 


or of Wood, or of Metal. Butas I faid, by 
the general confent of Writers, we muft 


call him a Potter,. Hefychius, OngikrAuG, ’ 


WAIKG: IG, 34d One martes rregucws. 
Lucian [| in Lexiphanes, pag. 960.] Kat z4- 
sari TOAAR, via Qnemnans ona.  Etymo- 
logicon M. ‘Orpinacioy xvrina, dy. Atyéot, 
wnat. weguews Onesnars emoince, as 
gnaw ESBsrG., 6a peons Kopadtas momnrns. 
The words of: Exbulus, whom he cites, 
are extant in Athenaeus, [ lib.xt. p.471.J 
KaSupdreey 92 > xhecov eippaCoxur, 
H.Qnesnans Ths WAIMSS, NVIK NP PEOSe 
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be, FR] And again ; 
ly | OD yue WEST no¢ Onemans mo78 
Dy, Eswike, xolans Acpsvos evpuvas BatSvs. 


Now the next thing to be enquired; is ~~ 1 
the Age of this Thericles ; and we learn 
“|| that from Atheneus ; one Witnefs indeed, 
2") but as good as a multitude in a matter of ve 
“I, this nature, [ pag. 470.] Karacneveca AL i 
ee. SAT Qh T wAma Tevrny Ornesans 6 Kopiv- ae 
NE) SG, egress jpzoveds Tom ppoveig xara 
a Kepiygy Ae reopen ; This Cup, fays he, 
i) was’invented by Thericles the Corinthian 
uN Potter, who was contemporary with Arifto- 
“a 'phanes the Comadiau. And in all proba- 
uli! bility, he had this indication from fome 
1M) Fable of that Poet’s, now loft; where 
ith, that Corinthiaw was mention’d, as one then 
WW) alive: But all the Plays that we have left of 
A his, are known to have been written and 
Wy) acted between the Ltxxxux and xevir O- 
| lympiads; which is an interval of xxxvz 
ke) years. Take now the very firft year of 
bw that number; and Zhericles, with the 
ki Cups that had their appellation from him, 4 
i come above cxx years after Phalaris'’s 1 
wi) death. aa 
ei ~~» ‘But I muft remove one ObjeGtiion that 
fi; 1 may be made againft the force of this Ar- 

eument: for fome ancient Grammarians it 
give a quite different account; why fuch 
fe i B 2 Cups 
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Cups were called Zhericlean. Some de- 
rive the word, @npinrau@. dad 2H Syphev, 
from the skins of Beafts that were figured 
upon them: and Pamphilus the Alexan- 


(m) Athe- drian (m) would have them called {0, 
nel, PAB. dom Te veges xAoveiv, Lecaufe Beafts were 


471. 


feared and frightned , when, in Sacrifices, 
Wine was poured upon them out of thofe Cups, 
So J interpret the words of Pamphilus ; 
Qo) Te + Aidwow reo Snexs xAovelv, onmty- 
Sora rais wrauss tava nat atrayv. For 
what is more ordinary in old Authors, 
than the memory of that cuftom of pour- 
ing wine on the heads of the Vidtims ? 


Ipfa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vacca media inter cornua fudit. 


Nor are wild Beafts only called Siipes, 
but tame too, fuch as Bulls and Cows ; 
as the Epigrammatift calls the Minotaure, 
avpemo puizoSveg. I cannot therefore 
comprehend why the moft learned Z/: Ca- 
faubon will read onevdovre in this paflage, 
and not oniydovre. For Iown, I fee little 
or no fenfe init, according to his Lection. 
And as for the Authority of the anctent 
Epitomizer of Athen@us, who, he fays, 
reads it omewdovre ; one may be certain, 
‘twas a fault only in that Copy of him that 
Cafaubon ufed. For Eujftathius, who ap- 
pears never to have feen the true mag 

: ut 
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but only that Epitome, read it ‘in his 
Book onivdevre, and took it in the fame 
fence that I now interpret it, [ p. 1209. 
Iliad. H Obes Siegs nrovet, orb dso 9d - 
nar avray wre: ruadrais. And now for 
_ thofe two derivations of the word @npé- 
~~ xAeG@ ; was ever any thing fo forced, fo 
| frigid, fo unworthy of refutation > Does 
not common Analogy plainly thew, that 
as from HegxArs comes HpaxAnG., from 
LopoxAnc, SopénAaG., and many fuch like ; 
fo ©npixrAnG mutt be from One mais? 
befides fo many exprefs Authorities for it, 
which I have cited before. To which F 
may add that of Fulius Pollux, [l.vi. c.16.] 
Onpix arcs 2, KavSneoy d7d 7 romodylay : 
and Plutarch in P. AEmilius, { pag. 273.] 
—Oire ras Avriyovidas, x, Sercunidus, 4; 
| Oremarciss Corded weve. And Clemens 
Alexand. [M. Ped. p. 69.} Epftray zovuy 
Onpixrciol rweg xdames, 2, Avrryovidts, x, 
KeySeeo. For one may juftly inferr, 
that both Plutarch and Clemens believed 
Orpixrcis to be from Onemais; becaule 
they join them with thofe other Cups, 
all which had their names from Men that 
either invented or ufed them. And fo fays 
a Manufcript note upon that paflage of 
Clemens ; @npixAciar 3m Onewarlss rz 
épevegvI@. Sothat upon the whole, let 
Pamphilus and thofe other Grammarians 
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help hith as they can, our Sophift flands 
fully convicted, upon this Indiétment, of 
forgery and impofture, 

1 muft here beg leave of the late learned 
Editors of our Mock Phalaris, with whom 
1 muft by and by have fome further expo- 


ftulation, to diflent from their new ver-. 


fion of this paflage ; whereby this argu- 
ment from Zhericles would vanith into 
nothing. For inftead of tea couple of The- 
riclean Cups, as the former Interpreters 
honeftly tranflate it, they prefent. us, .as 
an emendation, with the like ‘number 
of Guasses, Poculorum Vitreorum , 
leaving »us not the leaft footitep of our 
Corinthian Potter. . But methinks -thefe 
Glafles-come..in but odly and. flingily 
among thofe ether things named there of 
creat, Value, tAas amepws ypugs, Fe, 
Veheds of Gold and Silver, beautiful Slaves, 
itty thoufaud Drachma, and a liberal yearly 


Penfton for (Life... Vf Agathocles the Tyrant 


had made-this Prefent of a fcore of Glaffes, 
it might have pafied for a mark of favour: 
becattie»-he,, was,a Potter in his youth, 
and: we;might) fuppofe, them of his own 
making. }And,as J) remember, Diodorus 
tells fuch a flory. of him. ,.But why Pba- 
/gris Shoald.make fo cheap and . brittle a 
Complement, ;[..cannot, conjecture... “Tis 
true,  S#édas tranflates it, a Glafs, Onpe 
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eAciy morhe soy vaAiey : and Etymolog. Mac. 
Onpinrcioy nLAima, ToThe soy veruvoy. But 
we know the old Lexicons chiefly confift 
of Excerpta out of Scholiafts and’ Gloffaries 
upon» particular Authors ; one‘of which, 
in one fingle place, might expound it 
@ Glafs. But that it muft’ univerfally 
mean’ fo, or particularly in this: paflage 
before us, neither the ufe of the Language, 
nor good Senfe* will’ allow. For befides 
Farth, which was the firft Material ; 
fome were made of Wood, as Théophraffus 
{ays inthe place already cited ; others of 
Silver or Gold, as Plutarch in’ P. Zmi- 
lius ; Oi 4 ras One wnrciss x, bra we} 


Nee” 


virvey XPYTQMATA -ré TMezseas 6770 s- 


4 " 
eve paves, And Athenaus, [ lib. V. pet 99.] 
Die cytes of prev oworoas, of 7) ginrAas, of 7 


One mareise peyeras, mele XPYSA. And 
I conceive, it were more agreeable to the 
Generofity of Phalaris, which is the fub- 


| ject of fo many Letters, to fuppofe thefe 


Lhericlean Cups to be Silver at leaft, if 
not a more precious Metal. 


IV. In the rxxxv Epiftle, he boafts of 


a great Victory obtained over the Zav- 


cleans ; Tave opeevetras x, Talursise GULL 


| Teh : : 
| Peaxnravles Aeovrives 5 AGS vevinnxe. 


But the very preceding Letter, ‘andthe 


XXI, are directed to the Meffenzans, Meosy- 
vios, and the City is there called Measiim ; 


q 


“ B 4 ana 


(n) Libwvi. 
P. 414- 


(0) Lib.vi. 
Cap- 23, _ 
(p) Lib, xi. 
P: 37 
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and in the Firft Epift. he {peaks of Moad/_ 
2nrcilG, § Meas. Here we feewe have 
mention made of Zaxcleans and Meffenians : 


as if Zancle and Meffana were two diffe. | | 


rent Towns. Certainly the true Phalaris 


could not write thus ; and it is a piece of | 


ignorance inexcufable in our Sophift,not to 


know that both thofe names belong’d to | 


one and the fame City, at different times. 
Strabo, [lib.v1. p.268.] Measivn, Zalicrn aes- 
meeov xersyen ; Meflana, which was Lefore 
called Zancle. See alfo Herodotus, [ lib.vir.] 
-and Diodorus, [ \ib.1v.].and others... Per- 


haps it may be fufpected, in behalf of | |; 


thefe Epiftles, that this change of Name 
was made, during thofe xv1 years of Pha- 
lariss ‘Tyranny. ; and then fuppofing the 
Lxxxv Letter to be written before the 
change, and the other Three after ir, 
this argument will be evaded. But Zhu- 
cydides will not fuffer this fufpicion to 
pafs, who relates, () that at the time of 
Xerxes’s expedition into Greece (which 
was Olymp. Lxxu.) Anaxilaus King of 
Rhegium befieged Zancle, and took it, and 
called it Meffana, from the Peloponnefian 


City of that name, the place of his nati- | 


vity. The fame fays (0) Herodotus : and 
agreeably to this narrative, (p) Diodorus 
fets down the death of this Anaxilaus 
Olymp, cxxvr, 1, when he had reigned 
XVIII 
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XvuiI years. ‘Take now the lateft ac- 
counts of Phalaris’s death, according to 
to St. Azerom ; and above Lx years inter- 
vene between that, and the new naming 
of Zancle. So that unlefs we dare afcribe 
to that Tyrant a Spirit of Vaticination, 
we Cannot acquit the Author of the Let- 
ters of fo manifeft a cheat. 

But I love to deal ingenuoufly, and 
will not conceal one teftimony in his 


favour, which is that of ¢ q ) Paufanias, (4) Mefen 
who tells the ftory very differently from P- 134 
| Herodotus and Thucydides , placing this 


fame Anaxilaus of Rhegium about a CLxxx 
years higher than they do; That he af- 
fifted the Refugees of Meffana in Pelopon- 


mefus, after the fecond war with the Spar- 


tans, to take Zancle in Sicily ; which 


_ thereupon was called Meffana,Oly mp.xx1x : 
Tatra A 6m ® OaAuumddG@ iapdyom 7 
| derne #, cixosns, fy Xibvio Acxey a Owree cy 
| irina,MiaAnads Tap ASuvaicis zeyov'los. Now 


if this be true, we muft needs put-in one 
word for our Sophift ; that Phalaris might 
name the Meffenians, without pretending 


to the gift of Prophecy. (r) Cheverius (r) sicit 
indeed would fpoil all again ; for he makes “ote Ps 
ita fault in our Copies of Paufanias, and 
| for efeosis the xxix Olymp. reads necgis 


the rx1x ; which is too great a number, 
to dgour Author any fervice. But we will 


not 
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not take an advantage againft him, from 
a miftake of Claverius ; for without que- 


becaufe the time of thé Meffexian War 
agrees with that computation, and not 


are 


ftion, the true Lection 1s eixosis the xxix; 


(s) Enfeb, With the other: andthe ancient (s) Cata- | | 
Scalig. logue of the Olympionica puts Chionis’s | ti 


i P39" Victory at that very year. Qaupandte e- melo 

i | xOSY Cran’ Xibuic Aaxay omeltoy. Tera- i pike 

ee nos. 6 adzos 70 Owreecy. So that if Pay | ats 
Bae | fanias’s Credit is able to bear him out, our | sat! 

ae Author, as to this prefent point, may ftill | flv 
Pe come off with reputation. But alas! what {je | 
ee can Paufantas do for Him, or for him- | fir 0 
ai al felf, again{t Herodotus, and Thucydides, that || pp 
Va livd fo near the time they fpeak of ; |jsthu 
ea) again{t thofe other unknown Authors that | the Li 
RR Diodorus trantcribed.; againft the whole | iliid 
; tenor of Hiftory, confirm’d by fo many |Wyiial 
— Synchronifms and Concurrences that even | tid n0 
NE demont{trate.Avaxilaus to have lived in tit 
i the days of Xerxes, and his Father ; when | \y/r 
| ie : (t) Hevo- Theron, and not P hataris, was '¢; ) Mg. Lamp 
i “aah de vee G.,. Monarch ot Agrigentum. Nay, {thet 
| B43" though we fhould be fo obliging, fo par= | te ek 
m tial to our Sophift, as for his fake to cres | em, 
a dit Paufanias again{t fo much greater Au- | ue i 
| | thority ; yet ftill, the botch is incurable | iz 
et ‘tis running in debt with one man, to pay | then{ 
ee iit off another... For, how then comes it to |b yho 
pats, that the Afefeniaus in another Letter, | Ion 


Ny 

at i) ih 
OU, dye 
nay 


aes thal 


whole 


| Tat | f 
wat ever | 
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are in this called Zancleaws > which, by 
that reckoning of Panfanias, had been 
an obfolete forgotten word, an hundred 
years before the date of this pretended 


| Epiflle. 


“-¥V. That fame xcu Letter, which: has 
farnifh’d us al lready with one detectior! of 


iF the Impofture, will, if ftriétly examin’d; 


male a fecond sonfelionl from thefé 


words, bs auTes ixloinle muG. Stumy 


*tis a threat of Phalaris to the Himereans , 
That he would extirpate them likeva Ping- 
tree. Now here again am I concérned 


| for our’ Sophitt, that he is thus taken 


tripping. For the Original of this Saying 


is thus related by (a) Herodotus : When (u) Libwi. 
the Lampfaceni in Afa had taken captive ©P. 37- | 


Miltiades the Athenian, Crefus King of 
‘Lydia {ent them a a Meflage ; - That re they 
did not fet bim free, he w ould come and 
extirpate them like a Pine; onasmmG 
Tecmo ameiAee exIcinhew. Gare men of 
Lampfacus underftood not the meaning of 
that expreflion, “ike a Pine ; till one of 
the eldeft of them hit upon it, and told 

them, That. of adtiees, the Pine, when 
once zt 75 cut downs: HEVErL grows again, but 
‘atter! ly perifbes. We fee the phrafe was 
then {o.new and unheard of, that it puzled 
a whole Citys. But now if Crefus was 
ig that occafion the firft Author of this 
7 Sayi ing, 


wkrawhe tt 


Wey 


ee 


er nnmmnennnenrnliase! 


Saying, what becomes 
For this, as I obferved b 
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of this Epiftle > 


efore, being pre-| 


tended to be written above a dozen years 


before Phalaris’s death, 
leaft half a dozen befo 
his reign. 


that Herodotus himfelf, 


Hundred Years after Phalaris was kilfd.| 
was the firft broacher of this expreffion. 
For ‘tis known, thofe firft Hiftorians make | 


carries date at 


who wrote an’! 


> 


every body’s Speeches for them. So that 


the blunder of our Sophift is fo much. 


} 1 
} snouth, 


the more fhameful. The Third Chapter 


of the vir Book of A. 
is now loft, carried th 


Gelius , which’ 


is Title ; Quod 


Herodotus parum vere dixerit, unam fo- 
lamque pinum arborum omnium cefam nun- 
quam denuo ex iifdem radicibus pullulare ; 


ee 


“ never grows again.” 


“ That Herodotus is in the wrong, in fay- 


(w) wif, in that Chapter told us, (w) out of Theo- 
Pllib.iv. phraftus, of fome other trees, befide the 
Pine, that perifh by lopping ; the Pitch. 


C. 19. 
Cauf. PI. 
Lv. c. 24, 


Plin.\.xvit. 


G2 


tree, the Firr, the Palm, the Cedar, and 
But I would have it obe | 
the Saying, and | 


the Cyprefs. 
ferved, that he attributes 


the Miftake about it, not to Crefus, but 


to Herodotus : after whom, it became 
a Proverb, which denotes an utter de- | 


{truction, 


uct 
Hin 
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rem 
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firuction, without any poflibility of flou- 
rifhing again. See Twn redmw in Ze- 
nobius, Diogenianus, and Suidas. And ’tis 
remarkable, that our Letter-monger has 
Ferodotus's very words, wirus and éxrphlew ; 
when all thofe three other Writers have 
mevun for mvs, and xgalew inftead of 
‘exIpiGew : which fhews he had in his eye 
and memory this very place of Herodotus. 
A ftrange piece of ftupidity, or elfe con- 
‘tempt of his Readers, to pretend to 
afflume the garb and perfon of Phalaris, 
and yet knowingly to put words in his 
mouth, not heard of tilla whole Century 
after him. 

__ But here again our late Editors, as if 
they had been bribed for the Sophitft, 


| have lopt off and deftroyed this branch of 


jour Evidence, as far as lay in their power : 
for they have made bold to execute this 
Proverb upon it felf, and have quite extir- 


| pated the Pine-tree out of their new Ver- 


fion : 5 avrds éxTphl a mTUG. Nxlw ; 
that is, qué eos zn arundinis morem conteret, 
“ who will bruife them like a Reed,” (fay 
our critical Interpreters.) It feems, the 
‘Tranflation in the former Editions, Quz 
eos exfcindam inftar pinus, was too eafie 
and vulgar. In H. Scripture, indeed, there 
is mention, by a very elegant Meta- 
phor, of druifed and broken Reeds. But 
why 


ee ee sons 
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ee 
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why Reeds muft be tran{planted hither? | 
and. the innocent Pine rooted up, I confeg | 
to be above my fmall underftanding in 
Gardening. | | 
VJ. In the rxxxv Epiftle, we have al- | 
ready taken notice of our Mock-Tyrant’s 
triumph; on Towne opéeveires ty Zalunelss efe 
TAG. vevienns, That be had utterly: routed 
the ‘Tauromenites and the Zancleans.": But | 
there’s an old and. true Saying,) Moaad | 
tava FB morAtus, Many new and flrange | 
things happen in War.” For we have juft | 
now feen thofe fame routed Zancleans rife 
up again, after a Thoufand Years, to give 
him a worfe defeat. And now thé others 
too are taking their turn to revenge their | 
old lofies. For Thefe, though they are 
called’ Zauromenites, both here, and in 
the xv, xxx1, and xxxm Epiftles;: make’ 
proteftation againft the namé; and’ de- 
clare they were called Naxians, in the 
days of the true Phalaris. Yauromininm, 
que antea Naxos, fays Pliny, (lib... c.vin.] 
Laurominium, quam prifet Naxon vocabant, 
fays Solinus, [ cap. x1.] Whence ‘it ‘is, 
that FYerodotus and Thucydides, becaufe 
they writ before the change of the name, 
never {peak of Zaurominium, but of Naxos, 
and the Naxzams. A full account of the 


(x)Lib.xiv time, and the reafon, and the manner of 


Pp 


p28, & the change, is thus given by (x) Diodorus. 
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‘mention, 3 73 Trade. x, parew, from 
their fettlement upon Taurus. About Forty 


Years after this, Olymp. cv.3. (y) one ()Lib.xy, 


Some. Sicilians planted themfelves O- 
lymp. xcvi, 1. upon a Hill called Zaurus, 
near the ruines of Naxus, and built a new 
town there, which they called Zauro. 


| Andromachus..a -Tauromenite gathered all P: 41t- 


ithe remnant of the old Naxians that were 
difperfed through Sici/y, and. perfuaded 
them to fix there. This is fuch a plain 
and punctual teftimony, that neither the 
power and {tratagems of the Tyrant, nor 
ithe rhetoric of the Sophift, are able to 
evade it. Where are thofe then, that 
ery up Phalaris for the florid ‘Author of 
‘the Letters >. who was burnt in his own 
Bull, above.cz Years before Zaurominium 
was ever thought on. 

_ But Ithall not omit one thing in defenfe 
of the Epiftles; which though it will not 
do the work, let it go, however, as far as 
‘itcan. We have allowed, that Pythagoras 
Was contemporary with Phalaris ; and 


»] 


yet in the Hiftory of that Philofopher, 
we are told of his converfation and ex- 


/ploits at Taurominium, Porphyry faysy 


(x), He deliverd Croton and” Himera, (x) Vita 


(% Taveouine, and Taurominium, from 


Lyrants : and, (a) That in one and the fame (a) P.192, 


"ythag. 
Pp» 169. 


day he was at Metapontium iz Italy, and ® 193. 


‘TLauro- 
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ters, that Zaurominium had a Name and | 
Being in the time of Pythagoras and Pha 
faris. All this would be very plaufible, 


and our Sophift might come off with a 
whole skin, but for a crofs figure in his 


own Art, Rhetoric, called Prolepfs or An-— 


ticipation, viz. when Poets or Hiftorians 
call any place by a name, which was not 
yet known in the times they write of. 
As when Virgil fays of Axveas, 


Lavinaque venit Littora : 


and of Dedalus, 
Chalcidicag; levis tandem fuperadftitit arce : 


he is excufed by Prolepfs ; though thofe 
places were not yet called fo in the times 
of Dedalus and AZneas. So when Por- 
phyry and Famblichus name Taurominium 
in the ftory of Pythagoras ; meaning Naxos, 


which was afterwards called fo; the fame 


figure acquits Them. Fortis no mote,- 
than when I fay, Julius Czefar conquered 
France, 
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Frarice; and made an expedition inte Engs 
Jand : though I’‘know that Gaul and Bri- 
tain were the names in that age. But 
when 'Phalaris mentions Zaurominium {o 
many generations before it was heard of; 
he cannot have the benefit of that fame 
Prolepfis. For this is not a: Poétical; 
but a Prophetical Anticipation: And he 
mutt either have had the Prefcience and 
‘Divination of the: Széy/s, or his Epiftles 
are.as falfe and commentitiousas our Siby/- 
tine Oracles: 

Vil. The xxkv. Letter to Polygnotus 
'prefents us with:a Sentence of Moral; 
Cn AlyG eoys ox Tape TiS Twpeguecte ois 
memseutay,] hat wife wien take Words for the 
fhadow of Things ; that is,as the Shadow is 
not alone without the prefence of the 


| Body, fo Words are accompanied with the 


Action. “Tis a very notable Saying, and 
we are obliged to the Author of it ; and 


tim) if Phalaris had not modeftly hinted, that 


others had faidiit before him, we might 
have taken it for his own. But then 
there was either a ftrange jumping of 
good: Wits, or Democritus was a forry 
Plagiary ; for He laid claim to the firft 
‘Invention of it; as (¢) Diogenes Laertius 


fays,; Térs é 2, 70 ASy@ toys oxi: and (4) Vita 


\ 


(¢) Plutarch, MyG.p éeys ck nave An- 
. (¢) 
eoxextov, What fhall we fay to» this cat.Puer. 


4 C matter ? 
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matter 2 Democritus had the charaéterof | jen 
a man‘of Probity and Wit ; who had | | La 
neither inclination, nor need, to filch the | }1,. 
Sayings of others. Befides, here are Plu=| |, ; 
tarch and Diogenes,» two watnefles that | iy 
would fcorn to flatter, and to afcribe it) | y 
aa to Democritus, had they ever read it-in’ he 
a others before him. This bears hard indeed | |), 
a upon the Author of the Letters: but how | ' uF 
can we help it? He fhould have minded ih 
a his hits better, when he was minded to | |, 
ei TN act the Tyrant. For Democritus, the firft  \,, » 
aaa Author of the Sentence, was too young | \y.,. 
et to know even Pythagoras, rz a ye gvev 1 “ 
cae f) Vita protyeroy, fays (f) Diogenes ; and yet)}.... 
ei emt. Pythagoras furvived Phalaris, nay, depofed iG 
| him, if we will believe his Scholars. We 
may allow Forty» Years fpace for Demo- |, 
Witt critus’s writing; from the Lxxxrv Olymp. 
Nn to. the xcrv, in which he died. Now the’ 
| earlieft of this is above an Hundred Years) * 
waa after the laft period of Phalaris. | 
h (s) De ~ | am fenfible that (g) Michael Pfellus re- at 
| (h)Epit, fers this Saying to Simonides ; and (h) Tf- 


eb oo As Poe 
Vr ncnivae 


ee ansmenta gener 


ee 


He a52, & dorus Peleuf. to the Lacedamonians, But)” 
= bi thefe two are of little authority, in a cafe) , Bu 
| a of this nature, againft. Plutarch. and Dio-| " t 
| genes. Neither would the matter be) °“¥ 
| i : Bwve | 
mended, fhould we accept of their te-| | 

ftimony. For Simonides was but Seven : é 
0ot-{ 


Years old, or, as others fay, yet unborn, 
when 


— 
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when Phalaris was kill'd. And were it 
a Lacedemonian Apophthegm, though the 
date be undetermined, it might fair- 
ly be prefumed. to be more recent 
than He. 

VIN. In the xr Epiftle to Ereonicus 


‘there is another Moral Sentence : @vnrde 
pee Wvras ddnivarov deyl EVE OS Dan TIVES, 
8 wegonnce 5 Mortal Men ought not to enter- 
tain Immortal Anger. But tam afraid he 
will have no better fuccefs with this, than 
the former. For (2) Ariffotle, in his (i) Lib. iij 
Rhetoric, among fome other fententious °? 2": 
Verfes, cites this Iambic, as commonly 
known ; 


"Adtivaloy dey un QuAate Sunzd¢ av. 


| This, though the Author of it be not 


named , was, probably, like moft of 


} thofe Proverbial Gueme, borrow'’d from 
the Stage’; and confequently, muft 


be later than Phalaris, let it belong 
to what Poet you pleafe, Tragic or 
Comic. 

But becaufe it may be fufpected, 
that the Poet himfelf might take the 
Thought from common ufage; and only 
sive it the turn and meafure of a Verfe; 
let us fee if we can difcover fome plainer 
foot-{teps of Imitation, and detect the 
lurking Sophift under the mask of the 

‘ C 2 Tyrant. 
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Tyrant. (k) Stobeus gives us thefe Verfes 
out of Euripides's Philoctetes ; 
V6) rr Qs “ mn shea 9 Oe 
Lane A PTOY Hy ZO Ue ipa Zou, 
Ore @esonxer pnt Tho doyle éyew 
’Adzivelor, das cwpe gui ¢ ise oy, 


Now to him that compares thefe with 


the words of the Epiftle, “twill be evident, | 
that the Author had this very paflage be- tx) 


fore his Pen ; there is @yew and weganxes 5 


not only a famenefs of fenfe, but even of © 


words, and thofe not neceflary to the 


Sentence: which could not fall out by | 


accident. And where has he now a Friend 
at a pinch, to fupport his finking credit ? 
for Euripides was not born in Phalaris'’s 
time. Nay, to core nearer to our mark ; 
from (/) Ariffophanes the famous Gram- 
marian, (who, after Ariftotle, Callimachas, 
and others, writ the Aieoxnariay, ACe 
talogue and Chronology of all the Plays of 
the Poets; a Work, were it now extant, 
moft ufeful to ancient Hiftory,) we know 
that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was 
written Olymp. Lxxxvi ; which is cxx 
Years after the Tyrant’s Deftruction. 

IX. The xm Epiftle exhibits Phalars 
fnaking this complement to his Friends ; 
“Qy BwyWlav, uay adz0s ETD CUT AGKD 
Salen, ides goty atlov edruyEw Sow; That 


while they continued in profperity, bis joy | 
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+ miliar 


exfion 
invent 
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for that, though himfelf fhould fall under 


misfortunes, would [till make him happy. 


But methinks thofe words, “Ertp~ Acurov, 
the Other God, or Genius, that is, the 
Bad one, have a quaintnefs in them fome- 
thing Poetical, and 1 am miftaken if they 
be not borrowed from fome Retainer to 
the Mufes. And now I call it to mind, 


they are (m) Pindar's, (m)Fyth.33 


Aadiay OY empG@ 
F] ‘ > f Uy > 
Ec xaygy tplous 20x prcrtaro viv 


or Callimachuss; for this Scazon of his is 
there cited by the Scholiaft, 


O08 wUVles, AW 86 egrev LTeG. Achrav. 


Whether of thefe our Author made bold 
with, I cannot determine. Pindar I fhould 
-encline to guefs, but that I find him fa- 
miliar with Ca/imachus upon another oc- 
-eafion ; Epift.cxxu. {peaking of Peri/us’s 
| invention of the Brazen Bull ; “Yate us a 

bAclecy ehpexala a CanBsrcuivley éySueg- 

garov. Where he has taken that exprefiion, 


av brcbe cv edpe, from thefe Verfes of (#) Cal>(n) Schob,. 


limachus that concern the fame bufinefs ; ig 


| TWharG erat rade ov éxainorw, d a bABe oy 
: Evpe, @ ey ALAKD it, Tups yivd [AEV9V, 
But be it either of them as you will, 1 


fuppofe the Ages of both thofe Poets are 
2 C 3 well 


alah > Ame 
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ee 
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well enough known ; fo that without any | 
computation of Years, one may pronounce | 
thefe fine. Epiftles not to belong to Pha. 
laris himfelf, but to his Secretary the | 
Sophitt. : 
_X. The xxim Epiftle is dire&ted to | 
Pythagoras ; and there he gives to hisDo- | 
€trine and Inftitution the name of Phi- 
lofophy ; “H BaradesdG. regis A TuSa. 
5 ops PIAOSOPIAS awAkise Coov. Soxki xe- 
opis. And fo again in the rvi. he 
gives him the title of Philofopher, TluSx-— 
a0pe zal PIAOZOS2. I could thew now, | 
trom a whole crowd of Authors, that Py- 
thagoras was the firft man that invented 
that word ; but I fhall content my felf 
with two, Diogenes Laertius, and Cicero, 
()P.3. The former fays, (0) Birccopiay wpe; 
20° eb uceot Tlusaz0¢¢5, %, tavrov Pirsoogoy, 


Q 


ey Smuan RaregoueG. Nowh, wa Save 
view Tupdwa, } PAsaciev ; Pythagoras fir/t 
named -Philofophy, and called himfelf Phi- 
lofopher, z# converfation with Leon the 
__ Lyrant of Sicyon, or, as fome fay, of Phlius, 
Silat The latter tells us, (p) That when Pytha- 
alent goras had difcourfed before Leon, the Ty- | 
rant much taken with his wit and eloquence, 
asked him what Art or Trade he profeft. 
Art, fays Pythagoras, I profes none, but 
fama PHILOSOPHER. Leon, % ad- 
miration at the newnels of the name, aie 
what 


mms | 


mn, FE 


be 


a5 I 


if 
md 
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he 
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Swill 
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what thofe Philofophers were, and wherein 
they differed from, other men; “ Quinam 
“-effent Philofophi, & quid ‘inter eos & 
« veliquos intereflet.” What .a difference 
is here between the two Tyrants? The 


one knows not what Phélofopher means ; 


the other feems to account it.as thread- 


bare a word, as the name of Wife Men 


of Greece ; and that too, before ever he had 
fpoken with Pythagoras. We cannot tell, 


at this diftance of time, which Converfa- 


tion was firft, that with Phalars, or that 
with Leon. But allowing Leon's to be 
the firft, yet it could not be long betore 
the other. And ’tis very hard.to believe, 


that the fame of fo fmall a bufinefs could 
fo foon reach Phalaris’s ear in his Caftle, 
through his Guard of Blue-coats, and the 


loud bellowings of his Bull. Nay,could we 
fuppofe him to have heard of it;) yet fure- 
ly when he had written to Pythagoras, he 
would haveufher'd the Word in withfome 
kind of introduétion, That Science which 
you call Philofophy; and not fpeak of it as 


familiarly, as if it had been the language 


of his Nurfe. 
XI. In the rxii1 Epiftle, he isin great 


wrath with one Ari/folochus, a Tragic Poet 


that no body ever heard of, for writig 
Tragedies againft him, nar’ tyes ypapey 


| Texyelas : and in the xcvu. he threatens 


x C4 Lyfinus, 
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Lyfimus, another Poet of the fame ftamp | 
with the former, for writing againft hin 


both Tragedies and Hexameters » CAN? eon 
it TERYGDlas eis Euk ypapec. Now to for- 


give him that filly expreffion, of Writing | 


Tragedies againft Him, for he could not be 
the Argument of Tragedy, while he was 
living ; Imuft take the boldness to tell him, 


whoam out of his reach,that he lays a falfe. 


‘crime to their charge, For there was ono 


fuch Thing nor Word as Fragedy, while | 
he ‘tyranniz'd at Agrigentum. 
may flight that obfcure {tory about Epi- 
genes the Sicyonian , Thefpis, we know, was 


the firft Inventor of it; | 


Lgnotum Tragice genus inveniffe camene 
Dicitur, & plauftris vexiffe poemata Ti hefpis. 


Neither was the Name of Tragedy more 
ancient than the Thing ; as fometimes it 
happens, when an old Word is borrowed 
and applied to a new Notion ; but both 
were born-together : the Name being taken 
from Tp@yGv, the Goat that was the Prize 
to the beft Poet and A&tor. — But Alceftis, 
the firft Tragedy of Thefpis, was acted 


(q) Mam. about (q) the mx Olymp.. which is 


arund. Sui more than twelve Years after Phalaris’s . 


das O%- 
ne 


death. ) 
XII. Had .all other ways fail’d us of 


detecting : this Impoftor , - yet. his very | 


Speech 


That we. 


tes 
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Speech had betray’d him. For his Lan- 
guage is Attic, the beloved Dialect of the 


| Sophifts, in which all their MeAéray, or 
_ Exercifes, were compofed ; in which they 
_ affected to excell each other, even to Pe- 


dantry and Solecifm. But he had forgot that 
the Scene of thefe Epiftles was not Athens, 


| but Sicily, where the Deric tongue was 
_ generally fpoken and written ; as befides 


the teftimonies of others, the very Thing 
{peaks it felf in the Remains of Szcz/ian 
Authors, Sophron, Epicharmus, Stefichorus, 
Theocritus, Mofchus, and others. How 
comes it to pafs then, that our Tyrant 
tranfacts every thing in Aftic, not only 
foreign Affairs of State, but domeftic Mat- 
ters with Szci/zan Friends, but the very 
Accounts of his Houfhold 2° Pray, how 
came that Idiom to be the Court Lan- 
guage at Agrigentum > “Tis very ftrange, 
that a Tyrant, and fuch a Tyrant as He, 
fhould fo doat on the Dialeé& of a De- 
mocraty, which was fo eminently puioo- 
tueguG., the Hater of Tyrants ; which, 
in his very days, had driven out Pif- 
firatus, though a generous and eafie Go- 
vernour. Efpecially, fince in thofe early 
times, before Stage-Poetry and Philo- 
fophy and Hiftory had made it famous 
over Greece, that Dialect’ was no more 
valued than any of the reft. 
ri : | I would 


Bie 
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I would not be here. miftaken; as jf | 
I affirmed, that the Doric was abfolutely | 


univerfal, or original in Sicily. I know, 


that the old Sicanz, the Natives of the Ifle, 
had a peculiar, Language of their own ; 
and that the Greek Tongue there, likethe 


Punic, was only a foreigner, being intro- 
duced by thofe Colonies that planted 
themfelves there. Mott of which coming 
from Corinth, Crete, Rhodes, &c. where 
all fpoke the Doric Diale&t; thence it was 


that the fame Idiom fo commonly ob- | 
tained almoft all over Sicily; as it ap- 
pears to have done, to omit other tefti- | 


monies, from the ancient Medals of that 
Ifland, TAYPOMENITAN, MESSANION, @EP- 
MITAN, TIANOPMITAN, AIAYBAIITAN, SEAT 
NONTION 3 all which words, infcribed up- 
on their Money, demonftrate the Doric 


Dialect to have been then the language of | 


thofe Cities. °Tis true, there came fome 
Colonies to Sicily, from Eubwa, and Samos, 
and other places ; which, in thofe Parts 
where they fettled, might fpeak, for a 
while, the Zonic. or the Attic ; and after- 
wards, being mixed with the Dorians, 
might make a new fort of Dialect, a coms 
pound of both: as (r) Thucydides. ob- 
ferves of Himera, that the language of 
that City wasat firft amedly of Doric and 
Chalcidic, But that is no more than what 
happend 
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happen’d even in Greece it felf, where 
there were many (5) vandtaptous romxal, 


local fub-Divifions of every Dialect, one 


Country having always fome fingularity 


of Speech, not ufed by any other. But 


) | thofe little peculiarities do not hinder us 
from faying in general, that the Sici/zans 
{poke Doric. 
{wallowed up and extinguifhed by thofe 


For the other Dialects were 


two powerful Cities of Doriax Original, 


| Syracufe, and Agrigentum, that fhared the 


whole Ifland between them. Syracufe was 
a Corinthian Colony, and fpoke (¢) the 
Dialect of her Mother City. Agrigentum 
was firft built by the Geloans of Sicily, 


| who had been themfelves a Plantation of 
‘| the Cretans and Rhodians, both of which 
/ were Dorian Nations. 
‘whole, though in fome other Towns, and 
‘for a time, there might be a few foot- 
‘fteps of the Jonic and Attic ; yet our So- 
phift is inexcufable, in making a Tyrant 


So that upon the 


of Agrigentum, a City of Doric Language 
and Original, write Epiftles in fuch a 
Dialect, as if he had gone to School at 


_ Athens. 


But there is a (#) learned Greek Pro- 


-feffor ( whofe Pardon I muft ask, that I 
forgot to name him above, among the 


Patrons of Phalaris,) who, after he has 


_aflerted the credit of Euripides’s Letters, 


ora. 
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eratuitoufly undertakes to apologize for 
Thefe too, about this matter of the Dia- 
(w) Ise- lect. Firft, fays he, (w) becaufe Phalaris 
nim Ay was born at Aftypala, an Dland of the Cy- 


pata natus 


oF 


erat, una Clades, where was an Athenian Colony , 
that is one reafon for his {peaking Attic, 


ex Cycla- 
dibus, ubi 
Athenien- 
fi4m erat 
Colonia. 


lt were eafie to overthrow this firft argu- 
ment at once; by refuting our fpurious 
Epiftles, and by {hewing, trom much bet- 
ter Authority, that Phalaris was a Sicilian 
born. But I may {peak, perhaps of that 
by and by; and I will have every Proof 
bring ftand by it felf, without the fup- 
port of another. Let usallow then, that 
Phalaris came from Aflypalaa, (for fo it is 
to be called;) not that-Ifle of the Cyclades, 
(x) veAcv-according to (x) Stephanus; but of the 


C3) Lib, x, SPerades, mention’d by (y) Strabo and 
p.482. (2) Pliny: for this latter was neareft to 


“iP 12° are fuppofed to have fled, Epift. rxrx, 
‘Tis true, our late induftrious Editors 
have difcovered a new place of his birth, 

(a) Vid. (a) Aftypalea, a City of Crete, never men- 


“ene tiond before by any Geographer, fituate 
Waiar, ° > a . 
x Iodi- In the 370th. deg. of Longit. bearing 


cem. Edit, South and by North offof Utopia. And 
om Tam wholly of their opinion, that he was 
born in that, or in none of them. But 
becaufe Tradition is rather for the Ifland, 
we will beg their good leave to fuppofe it 
tQ 


(x) Libiv. Crete, whither Phalaris’s Wife and Son | 
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to be fo: and There, as it feems, was 


formerly ‘a Plantation of Athenians; and 


Phalaris being one of thew Pofterity, 
_mutft needs, for that reafon, have a twang 


of their Dialect. Now, what a pity 


| *tis, that Phalaris himfelf, or his Secre- 
| tary, did not know of. this Plantation, 
| when he writ the cxx Letter to the Athe- 


nians,” 2 copedtoela yuywes ASmedia! What 
a fine complement would he have made 


‘upon that fubje&t of their Kindred! If 


any one know an exprefs teftimony, that 
there was an Athenian Colony at that 
Aftypalwa, he can teach me more than | 
now remember. This I know in general, 
from (4) Thucydides and others, that the (4) Lib. r. 


Pp. 10. Ka? 


» Athenians fent Colonies to moft of the *ty,.) ty 
| Iflands ; and. fo That may come in among *ASweito: 
the reft.. But what then ? muft the Lan- 4 


HOTa)= 
y TEs 


_ guage for ever afterwards be Attic, where- marie 


ever the Athenians once had footing 2 ¢- 
Thucydides {ays in the fame paflage, That 
they planted Jonia. They had Colonies 
at Miletus, at Ephefus, and moft of the 
Maritime Towns of Afia Minor. Nay, the 
Tonians and the Attics were anciently one 
People, and the Language the fame : and 
when FZomer fays, (c) “EvSud® Boller x, (c) Strate, 
“Idee, by the latter he is known tomean "> v-, 
the Arhenians. And yet we fee, that in. iv: a 
procefs of time, the Colonies had a diffe- P: 392 

| rent 
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rent Dialect from that of the Mother 
Nation. Why then muft Afypalea needs 
be Attic? and that fo tenacioufly, that 


| 
' 
| 


twenty Years living in Sicily could not | 
at all alter it in one of her Iflanders > He. | 
(4) Pola. Was part of that time a (¢) Publican, or 


nus Stra- 
tag. 


Collector of Taxes and Cuftoms: Could _ 
not that perpetual negoce and converfe | 


with Dorians bring his mouth, by de- | 


grees, to {peak a little broader > Would 


¢) Ibid. not He that (e) aim’d at Monarchy, and | 
for that defign ftudied to be popular, © 


have quitted his old Diale& for that of 


the place; and not by every word he fpoke | 
make the invidious difcovery of his being | 
a Stranger? But what if, after all, even — 


the A/typaleans themfelves fhould be found 
to {peak Doric? If we make a conjecture 
from their neighbourhood, and the com- 


pany they are put in, we can f{carce que- | 


(f) Lib. x. {tion but they were Dorians. ( f) Strabo 
P- 458. fays, the Ifland lies between Cos,and Rhodes, 
and Crete, weraid d KS wetrice 2, “Pods, 
% Kphrnc. And that all thefe three ufed 
the Doric Dialect; is too well known, to 

need any proof. 
But let us hear the Second Apology for 
(2) Sednec the Atticifm of Phalaris. ( g) He detends 
ipfe Diodo- him by the like practice of others ; that 


rus Siculus 


nec Empedocles Agrizentinus, mec Ocellus Lucanus Dorice fed Attice 
fere [cripferunt, sire | 


being 
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being Dorzans born, repudiated their ver- 
nacular Idiom for that of the Athenians; as 
Diodorus of Agyrium, Empedocles of Agri- 
_gentum, and Ocellus of Lucania. So that, 
‘though Phalaris be fuppofed to be a Na- 
|tive of Sicily, yet here is an excufe for 
him, for quitting the Language. But I 
|conceive, with fubmiffion, that this Ar- 
‘gument is built partly upon a vulgar 
Miftake, and partly upon fuch Inftances 


{| asare quite different and. aliene from the 


cafe of our Epiftles. 

Ocellus Lucanus, the. Pythagorean Phi- 
lofopher, writ a {mall Treatife Of the Na- 
ture of the Univerfe ; which has been feve- 
ral times printed, and is ev xow Narco, 


| | inthe common and ordinary Greek. But, 


\if I may expect thanks for the difcovery, 
| I dare engage to make out; that the Au- 
thor composd it, not in the drefs that it 


|| now wears, but in Doric, hisown Country 


\fafhion. For J find,;.it was agreed ‘and 

_covenanted among all the Scholars of that 
Italian Sect, (h) govt pendey tH mwalpoq, (+) Fam 
to ufe their own Mother-Longue : this was ae 
the injunction of Pythagoras; this was the 202. 
teffera of the whole Party ; and thofe that 

_ know any thing of their ftory, will be- 
lieve they would have loft their Lives, 
rather than have broken it: “Tis moft 
certain, if one had publifh’d a Book againtt 

| that 
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that Injunction, he would. have been | |/ 
banuih'd the Society. Befides,when Fambli- | p 


chus tells us of this Compact of theirs; he 
makes not one Exception to it ; which he 


could not have mifsd, neither from igno- | 


rance nor forgetfulnefs, if fo common a 


Tract as this of Ocelus had been writ in || 


the Attic, Nay, we are aflured, that other 


Pieces of this Author were made in the _ 


Doric 3 as one Of Law, Te} Nous, cited 


by (2) Stobeus: the fragment begins thus ; | 


/ + 
Suviys th wav oxgver Coa, rabraedanoy 


Po i eT S ¢ / f oN 
Loye’ Aygo nov Lepwie, TavTas\aTIG. | 


6 92s, But, which is plain demonftra- 
tion, four citations are brought \by. the 


(4) fame Writer out of this very. Book, | 


Tlep: D8 wivlG@ gvatws, About the Nature 
of the Univerfe; all which are in Doric, 
and not, as they are now extant, in the 


ordinary Diale&t. The firft of them bez | 


° 2 Pas 3 > 

gins thus, "Ev: 2) wavaeyov 2, drercttalen 

Hy Te ah al@ #, TAS nasi %, TH rive 

% TLS @TIAS TSTO Ts) : which is thus 
‘ ° ¥ on 

extant in the vulgar (2) Ocedus, p.16.”Er13) 
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he . - ». 5 > Q 
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y Nexoowcends's extant incordinary Greek, 
ahs TlayréeAne a gSopea? a BED WD. he 
axoopnoews. From which’ paffages>thefe 
two! points are’ manifeftly! evinced: ; “That 
Ocelus compofed : his: Writings: in'Doric; 


i} and fo. is falfely brought ‘in for an: Excufé 


to. our. Phalaris.2»©and, -which\ is. much 
more confiderable,: ‘That this Tract ofthis 
now extant, is to’be acknowledged ‘for a 
genuine Work ;\ which “hithertooLearned 
Men have doubted of, fron this-very bufi- 
nefs' of: the Dialect”. For’ we now, ‘fee by 
thefe:Fragments, ‘that every word of the 
true ‘Book® is. faithfully preferved =the 
Doric:only being ‘changed: into’ the ordi- 
nary ‘Language, at\:the’ ‘fancy >of : fome 
Copyer fince the 'days‘of: Stobeus: 
As‘for ‘Empedoclesiand Diodorus, a Poet 
and/an Hiftorian, their cafe is widely ‘re- 
mote! from that’ of ‘our! Tyrant)»: The 
former, being to®write..an Epic’ Poem; 
fhow'd an excellent judgment ini laying 
afide his Country ‘Dialect for thatof the 
Tontans ; which Homer and_hisfollowers 
had ufed before him, and had given it, as 
it were, the dominion of ‘all Hetoic Poetry. 
For the Dorze Idiom: had) not Grace and 
Majefty enough for the’Subject he was 
engaged. in ; being’ proper indeed” for 
Mimes,Comedies,and Paftorals, where Men 
of ordinary rank are reprefented’; or for 
* D Epigrams, 


(m) Vita 
Pythag. 
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Epigfams,idyRogin of a low Vein $:0F for | 
Lyries;,and the: Ghetus of Tragedy, upon | 


thelaccount:ofrthe DericMufie-sbut- not. 
to be -ufed.im: Heéfoic; without great dif 


advantage. And the | Hiftonian dikewife, | 


with the reft ofithatandothet: Dorian Na- 
tions; Philifius, Timaus, Ephorus, Hero: | 
dotus, {Didiyfihs hfalic..\&e.\had, great 
reafon}to‘deécline!>the\ufe of their-vernas 
cular:sTongue,ias improper for/Hiftory:;, 
wini¢h;:obetides the iaffetation: of Elo- 
quence, vaims at -Bafinefs and | Petfpicuity, 
arid isdefignedifos general: we... Butithe | 
Doric. iscourle atidisdufticy andodlways: 
clouded withian, obfurity ;<2ydons m2, 


Lopes PAwetd Gs dwar s, fays (mw) Pore |~ 


penny 3 who attributes>the decay vof the 
Pythag 
Dialect, And} sve have juft now feen.an 
imftancejof-t ;° {ince fome body thoughtit 
worth his: labour, to tranfcribe OceLus into | 
another Idiom:;./Andndw, what affinity 
1s ‘there, between, Phalaris’s cafe, and that 
of Hiftorians, or, Heroic Poets >. » What 
mighty »motives can, be: here for affuming | 
a foreign Diale? |» The Letters-are dated | 
in, the middle, of Sicily, moftly. directed | 
to the next Towns; or to fome of his own | 
Domeftics, about :private affairs, oreven | 
the.expences of his family, and never de: 
figned for the public view. If any an | 
a i 


orean Se to:.their writingoin that | 


ti 


wo and’ FEfop’s Fableal\ 


tt) | ill excuife the Tyrant for Atticizing in 
d, | thofe circumftances, “tis “hard to deny 
ta | them the glory of being the faithfulleft of 
. | his Waflals. | 

ay, » XM But fince Tyrants will not be 
‘dl confined by Laws ; let us fuppofe, if you 
ed will, that our Phalaris might make ufe 
SM) of the Attic, for.no reafon/at all, but 
| his ‘own’ arbitrary: humour. > and » plea- 
fare’: yer we have ftill another Indictment 
th againftithe credit of the Epiftles.. For even 
Mit) the Artic of the true Phalara’s age’ is not 
itt) there reprefented ;° but a more: recent 


Ay and colour of it betrays it felf to bea 


)/t) thoufand years younger than He.:> Every 
ti} living “Languages ike the perfpiring Bo- 


Witt) taken in, and ‘by degrees prow into\com- 
ifn) moniufe s or the fame word is inverted to 
iit! -a>wew fenfe and notion; which in rat 

il | of time ‘makes as obfervable .a change 
lui} | dn the air and features of a Language, as 


tdi} | Age makes in the lines and mien of a 
it) | Face. All erefentible of this in their-owa 
sol! | native Tongues, where continual Ufemakes 


i} every ‘man a Critic. For what Znglijb- 
wt! evan does not think ‘himéelf able, from the 
vil | very turn and fafhion of the Stile, to di- 
fl 7 Dz ftinguifh 
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ftinguifh a frefh Exglifb compofition from 


another a hundred years old >, Now there 
are as real. and fenfible differences: in the 
feveral ages of Greek ; were there as many 
that could difcern'ithem. But very few 
are fo.verfed:and practifed in that*Lan- 
guage, asever to arrive at that fubtilty 
of Taft. . And yet as few will be content 
to relifh or diflike a thing, not by,their 
own'Senfe, but. by another man’s Palate. 
So that fhould I affirm, That I know the 
novity of thefe Epiftles from the::whole 
body:and form of the work ; none, per- 


haps,) would. be » convinced. by. it; but 


thofe that without. imy :indication,.could 
difcover it by themfelves; 1 fhall Jet that 
alone then, and point only at .a few par- 
ticular marks and moles in the Letters, 
which every one that pleafes may know 
them by: ‘Inthe very firft Epiftle; ay zo 
@edl|ptmas,. which you accufe me of, is jan 
innovation in. language ; for which. the 
Ancients ufed. aespépeas. In the xvil. @eo- 


Oduygra, having given before, never uled 


by the Ancients in that fenfe, but, always 


for having betrayed. In the 11. BsAouslw 


dus Xone, dehrous to follow me, where he 
{peaks of his Wife that would accompany 
him in.his. exile: but Xexew anciently fig- 
nified, to purfue; when that which fled, 
feard and fhun’d the Purfuer. In the 
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and /Efop's Fables... 


-CXLII, among: other Prefents to.a Bride, 
he fends Svjeriens ritlaegs Sunrinas ; 
_which;would: anciently have’ fignified 
| Daughters : but he here means it of Virgins. 
or Maidens ; as Fille and Figlia fignifie in- 
French, and. italian 3 which is a moft 
_manifeft’ token of a later Greek.» Even 
_(#) Tzetzes, when he-tells the ftory out of (»)Chiliad. 
this, Epiftle, interprets it Maids, Seeq-” 19° 


moves. In the Lxxwu, mworAo) malduy 
Wiles degsal, many \that are fond of their 
children.; for that is his{enfe of the words; 
which, of old, would: have been taken 
for a flagitious love of Boys ; as if he had 
faid, moAAot Wiles madkegsat. They that 


will make the fearch, may find more of 
this fort; but Ifuppofe thefe are fufficient 
to unmask the recent Sophift’ under the 
_ perfonof the old Tyrant. 


XIV. But fhould we connive at 
his ufing the Attic Dialect, and ‘fay not a 
word of thofe flaws and innovations in his 
Stile; yet there is.one thing full, that, 
I fear, will »more. difficultly be forgiven 
him; that is, a very: flippery ‘way in tel- 


ling of Money.» This.-is\a tender point, 


and:,will make everybody fhy atid cau=\ 
tious of entertaining him. ); In the: txxxv 
Epiftle he talks. of sa; Hundred ‘Talents, 
Taravia exer; Of Fifteen more; in: the 
cxvul 3; Eight,in the exxxvin> Seven, in 
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Differtation upon Phalaris, gc, 
the civ’; Five, in the extn 3° and Three, 
in the xev. Thefe affairs being tranfadcted 
in the middleof Sicily, and all the perfons 
concerned’ being ‘natives and inhabitants 
there ; who would not: be ‘ready ‘to ton: 
clude, that he meant ‘the Zalent ofthe 
Country-?)fince he gives ‘not the leat 
hint of his meaning'a foreign Summ.\ If 
a bargain were made in Exgland, ‘to pay 
fo many Pounds or Marks ; and the party 
Should pretend at’ laft, “that. ‘he: meant 
Scots Marks, or French Livres : few, I fup- 
pole, would care to have Dealings with 
him. » Now this is the-very-cafe infomany 
of thefe*Letters: »In the xx, indeed,. he 
ismore punctual with Polyclitus his’ Phy- 
fician’ 5. forshe° {peaks exprefly of Artic 
Money, Moeuddes “Atiiggs aee But 
this is fo far fromexcufing him, ‘that it 
is a plain‘condemnation out of his own 
mouth. |For if it ‘was: neceflary:'to ‘tell 
Polyclitus, that he meant the Attic Money, 
and not the Sicélia#3 why had he not the 
fame caution and ingenuity towards-all 
the reft 2. \We are to: know, That in‘Si- 
cily, asin moft other Countries, the Name 
and Value of their Coins, and the way of 
reckoning by Summs, was peculiar. » The 
Summ. ‘Zalent, in. the ‘Sicilian Accompt, 
contained noi:more’'in Specie than: Fhree 
Attic Drachms,’ or Roman. Denares §! “4s 
plainly 
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plainly: appears from Go) 4rifforle, *itt-his 
now: loft: Treatifecof the’ Sicilian Govern 


mento And the Words! ®f-Fefus are'mokt 
_exprels ; ‘Zalentordim nok whdm-Génus: - At- 


ticum: eff {ex millium denarium, Syracufanum 
trium. denariam.s What%animmente diffe. 


rence !> One Attic Talent had the ‘real “ 
value of Two 'Thoufand Szcz/ian Talents. 
_ Now, inall thefe Epiftles the very Cireum- 
| ftances affure us,| that ‘by the' word Zalent 


fimply named, the Atrie Talent 1s under» 
ftood. But fhould not our wife Sophift have 
known; that a Za/enr,in that Country where 


he‘ hadaid the Scene of ‘his Letters, was 


quite‘another thing >'° Without quéftion, 
if the. true ‘Phalaris had ‘penn’d*them;* ‘he 
wouldhave reckoned -thefe Sumims2by 
the Siczlian Talents, enereafing ‘only the 


| Number -' Or fhould’he have made ufe of 


the Attic Accompt; he would always have 


| given exprefs notice of ‘it 3 never faying 
| géravlov alone; without the addition ‘of 


-A Tiny. “hit ¥ : 
-ioKV) But to det pats all further argue 


_ments'from Words'and-Language ;~to-me 


thevery ‘Matter arid Bufinels of the Let 


ters fafficientlysdifcovers them’ to° be‘ ait 


Impoftuye.. ‘What force of Wit and Spirit 


inthe Stile, what lively painting? of Hus." 


mour,‘fome farifie ‘they -difcerm theres 1 
will not’ examine nor ‘difpute’ Bat, me- 
(a “ D 4 thinks 


rye) Differtation npawPhalaris, gv. 
thinks Jittle Senfe.and. Judgment is fhown 


What.an improbable. and. abfurd flory. is 
that ofthe tay eowStefichorus swas born 


tana, a-hundred miles diftance from. hore, 

(p) Suidas quite aerofs the Ifland. .,.( yp) There'he was 
TE ner. buriedy anda noble)Morument made. for 
hk zmox- himsy;"Thus_ far, the) Sophitt had-read in 
ne good: Authors.'; Now, upon this he intro. 
duces; the -Alimerenfes, fo enraged at: the 

| others ifor, having. Stefichorus’s Ashes that 
a nothing, lefs, will’ ferve \them,..than,-de- 
Hf . nouncing, of War; and facking their City. 
a And)prefently an) Embafly. is fent.to.Pha- 
a laris,-t0defire. his-affiftance : who, like 
a. generous Allye, | promifes them! what 
| Arms -and»Men,and Money they, would : 
Reel but) withal, {prinkles’ alittle duit among 
Ba the Bees,,advifing them, to. milder.coun. 
(els, and, propofing,, this expedient, That 
Catanza» fhould:. have: Stefichorus’s Tomb, 
and Hlimera fhould build a Temple. to 
him: -Now,;) waszever.any, Declamator’s 
Theme; fo-extravagantly.put? .What2 to 
£0, to. Wax, upon fo flight an voccafion 3 
and.to,¢all..in. tog;.the!aflittance of the 
| Tyrant,?,,, Had } they,-fo foon forgot. Ste- 
q hai Cees fichorus’s-own countel’? ,(%) who, -when 
aan “upon another occafion they. would.have 
| asked fuccour,of Phalaris, diffuaded them 


by 


OO — 


st gee Raa ce teat 


in the Ground-work ‘and: Subject of them, 


at /dimera; but he\chanced, to die at.Ca- 


and. Ffop's Fables.\.— 


_by the Fable ofthe Hyor/e and his Rider. 
Our Sophift had heard, that Seven Cities 


contended about Homer; :and fo Two 
might go to Blows about another Poet. 
But: there's a difference between that Con- 


_ tention, and this Fighting in Earneft. He 
4s as extravagant too in the: Honours he 
would: raife to his: Poet’s Memory ;’ no- 
| thing Jefs than a'Temple and. Deification. 


Cicero tells us, that in his days, there was 
his Statue {till extant at A/zmera (then 
called Zherme,) which, one would think, 
was Honour enough. But a Sophift can 
build Temples in the Air, as cheaply and 
eafily as fome others do Caftles. 

What an inconfiftency is there between 


the x1 and cxix Epiftles > In the:former 


he declares his immortal hatred to: one 
Python, who, after: Phalaris’s flight from 
Aftypalea, would have perfuaded: his Wife 
Evythia to a fecond marriage with :him- 
felt; but feeing her refolved to follow her 
Husband, he poifon’d her. Now ‘this 
could; be no long time after his banifh- 
ment ; for then fhe could not have wanted 
Opportunities of following him. ‘But in 
the 1x1x Epifts: wehave her alive again, 
long after that \Phalars had been Tyrant 
of Agrigentum ; for he mentions his grow- 
ing old'there. And we mutt not imagine, 
but that. feveral years had pafled, wie 

| e 
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he could feize the Government 6fsfo po. | jit 


| 
| 


| Sic, “pulousia City, that»had (7) 200,006 Souls| ith 
P.20s. anit, of, as others(s)}fay}800,d00; For | 000! 
() Dit he came:an indigent. Stranger :thither, | ‘fob 
! Empedo:. according ‘to the Letters ; ‘and by degrees | dfs 
\ rifing' from one employment to another, | |: Vi 
i at latt had ‘opportunity:and power toefieG | iin! 
fl that defign. Befides,in tae Lx1x Letter, fhe | |\i, 
i is at Crete with her Son; andiin the xr,fhejs | “(ler 
HT poifon'd (Ifuppole) at Affypalea : for there | jhe 
i her Poifoner dwelt ; and”tis exprefly faid fhe | si Gr 
ti defign’d, but could not follow her Husband, | }tial 
Ha Which {eems an intimation; that the So: | jm 
ee phift believed 4ftypalea ‘to be a City in | Vit ke 
he Crete. °Tis certain, our ‘diligent Editors | |iuts 
i by comparing thefe two paflages together, | jae! 
(:) Vita made that difcovery (¢) in Geography : | |tlele 
ha, foritcould'not ‘be learnt any where elfe = | Idi 

& Index. y we 
and ’tis an admirable token, both that the | lis: 
Ml Fpiftles aresold and genuine; and that the | |i 
i Commentators: are’ not’ inferior to, nor | |ifr, 
Brea unworthy of their Author: | ere | 
{7 What’ a fcene of putidand fenfelefs for: | jlyie 
| mality: are the xxix, Lxx1x, and cxtry — |/Maj 
Epiftless2° Nicoclesoa ‘Syracufiany a Man | \\e ql 
of the'higheft rank and quality, fends his | |iifee 
own Brother ‘an hundred miles witha res | |Pidip 
queft to: Phalaris,: That \ He would’ fend the fn 
to Stefchorus another: hundred miles; | | El 
and-beg, the favour‘of a\Copy of Verles | tans 

upon Clearifta his Wife, who-was lately 


Namés 
dead. | 


i a fFfop's Fables,’ 59 


a }| |\dead.Phalaris accordingly fends to Aiimera 
“Ms | | with mighty application and addrefs, and 
nN k} |foon after writesafecond Letter of Thanks 
Na | for fo fingular a Kindnefs. Upon the fame 
St) of thisone (w) Pelopidas entreats him, That “ Ep-lxv. 
“ity | he “would procure the like favour for a 
‘tont) | friend of His ; but meets with a repulfe. 
Link) | Now, ‘whether there was any Poem upon 
leughif | @ learifta among the Works of Stefchorus, 
Lt " 'whence our Sophift might take the Plot 
| 


yh) and’ Ground-work of ‘this ftory ; or whe- 


Hh ther all is entirely his own invention and 
‘lie | | manufacture ; I will not pretend to guefs. 
livin} | But: let thofe believe that ‘can, that fuch 
I Hi ftuff'as this bufied the head of the Tyrant : 
ogdi, § at'leaft’ they muft contefs then, though 
ply: | | the Letters would reprefent him as a great 


.| admirer and judge too of Poetry, that he 
lutte |) wasa mere Afinus ad Lyram. For, in the 
title | Lxxix Epift. he calls this Poem upon Clea- 
0,0) riffa pAA@ and persStav, which mutt 

| here (as it almoft ever does) fignifie a 
testi | | Lyric Ode, fince it is fpoken of Stefichorus 
civ) a Melic or Lyric Poet. But in the cxtiv 
Mab | he calls it an Elegy, éAeyciw ; which is as 
indi) | different from wera@, as Theognis is from 
ihe) Pindar, or Tibullus from Horace. What ? 
(i fl thé fame‘Copy of Verfes both an Ode and 

ns) an Elegy >’ Could'not fome years acquain- 
tii | tance with Stefchorus teach him the very 
ji’ | Names? But to forgive Him, or rather 
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the .Sephift, fuch.an egregious. piece of | 


Dulnefs ;, why, forfooth,.fo much adoe , 
why fuch, a,vaft way about, to obtain a 
few Verfes 2. Could. ‘not: they have writ 
directly to. Stefichorus, .and:at the price of 
fome Prefent have met with eafie fuccefs > 
Do not we know,.that. all of that String, 
Bacchylides, Simonides, .Pindar, got their 
livelyhood by the Mufes 2 So that to uf 
Phalarzs's interceffion s befides the delay, 
and an unneceflary trouble to both, was 
to defraud the Poet of: his.Fee, 

Nay certainly, , they.might have em- 
ployed any hand,. rather than Phalaris’s. 
For, begging pardon. of. the Epiftles, I 
fufpect all to bea Cheat, about Stefchorus’s 
friend{hip with him. . For the Poet, out 
of common. gratitude, muft needs have 
celebrated it in fome of his Works. . But 
that he did not, the Letters themf{elves 
are, inthis point, a fufficient. witnef. 
For, in the ixx1x, Phalaris is feigned to 
entreat him, not once to. mention his 
Name in his Books. .'This was a fly fetch 
of our Sophift, to prevent fo. fhrewd an 
objeCtion from. Stefchorus’s filence.as.to 
any friendfhip at all with him.. But that 
cunning, fhall not ferve his turn. For what, 
if Phalaris had really . wifhed him to-de- 
cline mentioning his Name. Stefichorus 
knew the World well enough, that tnelp 
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fort of requefts are: but a modeft fimula-. 
tion ; and a difobedience would have been 


eafily pardoned. In the rxx1v Letter, he 
proclaims and ‘glories to his enemy: Orf- 
lochus, «that Pythagoras had  ftay'd five 
Months with him :.why fhould: he \then 
feek:to\ conceal: from Pofterity the twelve 
Years familiarity with Stefichoras 2. ‘Pindar, 
exhorting Alero the Tyrant of Syracufe to 
be kind to Poets and: Men of letters ,: tells 
him how Cre/us had immortal praife for his 


friendfhip and bounty to them, 4ut the (i) ( )Pyth.r. 


memory of that cruel and inhofpitable Phalaris She 


was hated and curfed every where. How could xs+7ee. 

Pindar have faid this; had he\ heard of his EySed 

extraordinary dearnefs: with | Stefichorus ? sdraew 

For ‘their acquaintance, according to the 27x, 

Letters, was as memorable and as glorious, 5. 

as that of Crefus with Afop and Solon. 

So. that Pindar, had he known it, for that 

fole kindnefs to his:fellow Poet, would have 

forborn fo vilea character... Plato,..in his 

Second Epiftle,' recounts to Dionyfias fome 

celebrated friendfhips of learned Men with 

Tyrants and Magiftrates ; Szmonides’s with 

Hiero.and Paufanias, .Thales’s with. Pe- 

riander, Anaxagoras's with Pericles, -Solon’s 

and, others’ with Crefus. . Now, how 

could. he have miffed,. had. he ever heard 

of .it, this of Stefichorus with Phalaris? 

being tranfacted.in Sicily, and fo a mof} 
| proper 
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proper and) domeftic: Example. If you 


decline that odious inftance : in that very 


hae “o. wotd ‘of his friendthip with ‘Stefichorus. 


not you ‘yet begin to ‘fufped the credit of 
a the Letters ? 
val It would be endlefS to profecute' this 
ia part, and fhew all the: fillinefs and im- 
pertinency im the Matter of the Epiftles. 
a For, take them in ithe whole bulk ; if 
Ber a Great. Perfon would give me leave; I 
ua fhould fay, ‘they are a fardle of Com- 
mon Places, without any life or fpirit 
i from Action and. Gircumftance. Do 
a but ‘caft your eye ‘upon Cicero's Letters, 
Heal or any States-man’s, as Phalaris was : 
what ively characters of Men there! 
what defcriptions of Place! what notifi- 
mi cations of Time! what particularity of 
gill Circum- 
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fay, the infamy of Phalaris. made him | 


word: you pronounce: our Epiftles ‘tobe | 
{purious. For if They «had been known | 
to Plato, even Phalaris would have ap. 
peared as moderate a: Tyrant as »Dionyfus | 
wah (x)In Pha- himvelf.< «(x) Lucian, that feigns.an' Em- | 
ih “Per baily from Phalaris. to Deipbi for the de- | 
heal dication of the: Brazen ‘Bull, makes an | | 
ae Oration in his Praife, as’ Afecrates does of | | 
Bufiris 5: where, without doubt;(hevhas | 
gathered all ‘the {tories he knew for Topics / 
of his ‘commendation: but he has ‘not one | 


Nor, indeed, ‘has any body elfe. Andido — 
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| Circumftances {what multiplicityoof De- 
figns and Events! ‘When you: return to 
thefeagain, you'feel,by the emptinels and 
| | deadnets of them, that you converfe with 


fome dreaming Pedant with his‘elbow on 


| his desk; notwith an active, ‘ambitious 
|| Tyrant,;) withchis Hand on his Sword, 
| commanding a ‘Million of Subjeéts. All 


that takes: or affects you, is,''a ftiffness 
and -ftatelinefs» and operofenefs of ‘Stile 
but As that. is ‘improper and unbecoming 
ino.all, Epiftles; fo efpecially : it ‘is ‘quite 
aliene. from thecharacter of “Phalaris, 4 


XVI dt muft needs be a sréat wonder 


to’ thofe that’ think ‘the Letters genuine : 
how ori where they were ‘conceal’d, in 
| what fecret Cave, ‘or unknown Corner of 
the World; fo that ‘no body ‘ever heard 
of them fora »thoufand years tégether. 


Some trufty Servant’ of the Tyrant muft 
have buried: themsunder grounds and it 


wasowell that«heidid fo. For-if the azri- 


gentines. hadmet/owith them, they had 


certainly gone to pot.» They that burnt ~~ 


alive both Hit, ard his Relations, and 
his Friends ;. would never ‘have {pared 


_ fuch monuments of him, ‘to furvive Them 
and their Cimy.°°And ‘without doubt it 


was immortal’ Vellum, and ‘ftoln’from 


| thex(.y) Parchments of Fove + that ‘could 0) Po ag 
laft PAL DI0G> 
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laft for: ten Ages, though untouch’diand | im 
unftirr’d: ;:in {pight ofall damp and | |”: 


moifture, that moulders~ other “mortal 
skins. For had our Letters been ufed or 


tran{cribed during that‘ thoufand years’; 


fome body. would -furely shave {poken of 
them. Efpecially fince fo, many. ‘of the 
Ancients had occafion \to do fo: fo that | 
their filence is, a direct; argument. that | 


they never had heard of them. I have juft | |" 


now cited fome paflages of Pindar, Plato, | 


and Lucian; which area plain indication; | 
that they were unknown: to thofe Three: i 
Nay, the laft of thefe, befides the proof | | 


above-named from. his-filence and preter- 
miffion, does as good as-declare exprefsly; 
that he never faw our Epiftles, - For, not 
to. mention, other differences of Jef$'mo- 
(x) Pha- ment, .he makes both ¢z) Phalaris,’ and 
tart Ew his Smith Perilaus, to'be born at Agri- 
guvev dy Zentum.;but the Letters bring ‘onevof | 
“Axesave them from A/typalea, and the other from 
La gSind Athens. Lucian then knew nothing sof 
eiaaes iv them; or at leaft knew them, as 1. do, 
m ied to be {purious, and» below his notice. 
ot Much lefs. could he be the Author of them, 
as Polittan and his followers believe ; for 
he would neither have been guilty of fuch 
flat Contradictions ; nor have fo forfeited 
all Learning and Wit, by thofe gro{s blun- 
ders in Chronology, and.that wretched 
pedantry 
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pedantry inthe Matter. And whofoever 
thofe Authors were, that Lucian followed, 
in his Narrative of Phalaris ; They too 
are fo many Witnefles again{t the Epiftles. 
One can hardly believe, indeed, that the 
Sophift fhould venture to fetch his Ty- 


pi rant from Affypalea, without the warrant 


of fome old Writer. But yet Lucian and 

his Authors compell uisto think fo. And we 

find him as fool-hardy on other occafions. — 

(a) Heraclides of Pontus, that lived within (4) De Po- 
two Centuries of Phalaris’s Age, fays, thes 2270" 
| Agrigentines, when they recovered their pure 


| Liberty, burnt Himand his Mother: but 


our Sophift makes him an Orphan, (4) dega- (+) Epift. 
| vies TUCK IVY 5 which ifany one fhall con- *""* 


§| tend to mean the lofs of his Father only , 


yet ftill Heand Heraclides will not fet horfes 
together. For if Phalaris fled alone from 
Aftypalea, neither Wife nor Child nor 
any Relation following him, according to 
|the Letters ; how came the Old Woman 


| ito be roafted at Agrigentum? (c) Fam. (c) Vita 


blichus brings in Aéaris the Hyperborean !” oats 
in company with Pythagoras, to Phalariss*’ * 


' | Court: But. our Sophift has writ a (d) Let- 


ter for him,wherein he refufes to come, So (4) Epift. 
little regard had he, to fit his ftories to” 
| true Hiftory : and Ihave had too much re- 
gardto him, ingiving him the Honour and 
Patience of fo long an Examination, 
4 0 [ muft 
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il I MUST now beg the favour of one | i 
i word with our late Editors of this Author. im \ 
They have told the world, in their Preface, | |r, 
That (among other Specimens of their Di- | | ji. 


ligence) they collated the King’s MS. asfar | |:1| 
as the xu Epiftle ; and would have done | 
fo throughout, but that the) 

a (e) Pref. Phalar. Edit. 3 “TY omg 
Ra hi Qxon. Manu{cripto in Bi- re Af Rok a s : # of hs f the} 
Tune bliotheca Regia, cujus mihi fi UZULaT FLum anity ? enied them | than 
Bisa copiam ulteriorem Biblio the further ufe of it. This | |, 
itd thecarins pro fingulari {ua was meant as a Lath for Me, | | 


| Wp ai humanitate negavit. al 
ee who had the Honour then | a 
ae and fince to ferve His Majefty in that Ihe} 
Hae Office. I muft own, ‘twas very very (sa 
bist 3 Urn ¢ 
i refolvd of them, to make the Preface efor 
and the Book all of a piece ; for they ae 

have acted in this Calumny both the Vari 

injuftice of the Tyrant, and the forgery ler 


Ni) of the Sophift. For my own part, I) ); 
a fhould never have honour’d it with a Refu- | j,,, 
Bacal tation in Print, but have given it the Neg- |}, 
nih lect that is due to Weak Detraction ; had 
| I not been engaged to my Friend, to write 
this Cenfure upon Phalaris ; where to 


omit to take notice of that Slander, would | |; . 

be tacitly to ownit. The true flory is) 
thus: A Bookfeller came to me, in the | “te 
name of the Editors, to beg the ule of i 
the Manufcript. It was not then in my ee, 


cuftody : but as foon as I had the power 
of | a°¢ 
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of it, I went voluntarily and offer’d it 
him ; bidding him tell the Collator not 
to lofe any time; for I was fhortly to go 
out of Town for two Months. “Iwas de- 
liver'd, ufed, and return’d. Not a word 


faid by the Bearer, nor the leaft fufpicion 


in me, that they had not finifh’d the col- 


‘lation. For, I fpeak from experiment, 


they had more Days to compare it in, 
than they needed to have Hours. “Tis 


a very little Book, and the Writing as 
legible as Print. ‘Well, the Collation, it 
feems, was fent defective to Oxon; and 


the blame, I fuppofe, laid upon Me. I re- 
turn'd again to the Library, fome months 


before the Edition was finifh’d : No appli- 


cation was made for further ufe of the 


‘Manutcript. Thence I went for a whole 
fortnight to Oxor, where the Book was 
‘then printing ; converfed in the very 


College where the Editors refided:’ Not 


the leaft whifper there of the Manufcript. 


After a few weeks, out comes the new 
Edition, with this Sting in the Mouth of 
it. “Iwas a furprize, indeed, to read there, 
that our Manufcript was not perufed. 


Could not they have ask‘d for it again,then, 


after my return ?- “Twas neither /agular, 
nor common /Zumanity, not to enquire inte 
the truth of the thing; before they ven- 
turd to Print, which isa Sword in the 
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Hand ofa Child. But there is a reafon for | 


every thing; andthe myftery was foon 
revealed: As for the King’s Manutcript, 


they had no want nor defire of it ; for, as | 
I fhall fhew by and by, they had neither | 


induftry nor skill to ufe either That or 
theirOwn. And for my part ; J, it feems, 
had the hard hap, in fome private conver- 
fation, to fay the Epz/tles were a {purious 
Piece, and unworthy of a new Edition. 
Hinc ille lachrime. ‘This was a thing deep- 
Jy refented ; and to have {poken to me 
about the Manufcript, had been to lofe a 
plaufible occafion of taking revenge. 


Pro fingulari fua humanitate! 1 could 
| grave 


produce feveral Letters from learned Profef- 
forsabroad, whofe Books our Editors may 
in time be fitto read ; wherein thefe very 
fame words are faid of me candidly and 
ferioufly.. For I endeavour to oblige even 
Foreigners by all Courtefie and Humanity ; 
much more would I encourage and affift 
any ufeful Defigns at home. And I hearti- 
ly with, that I could do any fervice to 
that young Gentleman of great Hopes, 
whofe Name is fet to the Edition. I cando 
him no greater at prefent, than to remove 
fome blemifhes from the Book that is afcri- 
bed to him: which I defire may be taken 
aright ; to be no difparagement to himfelf, 
but a reproof only to his Teachers. 
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It is counted an ill Omen: to ftumble 
at the Threfhold. In the very Firft Epiftle 
to Alkcibous, we have thefe words, Puyis 
A yooov iele 9¢ iavray SavelG@* ay adver ay Se 
celov dvr} TOAA@Y x, MerVaAaY BnUATaY, 
Ex axecionv ay & 1201 aesotmes, 2Ar’ exsoiay 
av atmos aoyacy @egodtys : that is, For 
a difeafe of the Soul, the only Phyftcian is 
Death : do you therefore expect a moft pain- 
ful one for thofe many and great injuftices, 
not involuntary ones, fuch as you accufe Me 
of, but voluntary ones that your felf have 
committed. Let us fee now, how our 
new Editors have managed this paflage. 
Firft, they interpret evetaySeseclov, nulli 
gravem: meaning, I fuppofe, that Alczbous’s 
death would be grievous to no body. 
Which not only produces a flat and fare 
fetcht fenfe, but is contrary to the rules 
of good Language. For the Greek is in 
the Superlative degree: let them put it 
then vulli graviffimam ; and it will fhew 
them the errror of their Verfion. It 
will be evident to fuch as know propriety 
of Speech, that dvenaySeowTov, fince no 
Dative Cafe follows it, muft be referred 
to Alcibous, and to no body elfe. Ido 
not expect from our Editors much fagaeity 
in way of Critic: but though they could 
not of themfelves.find out the true Read- 
ing; yet methinks they might have em- 

% E 3 braced 
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braced it, when they faw it in the Manu- 
{cript ; which reads it, dy ay emay Sesw ley, 
a moft grievous and cruel death; meanin 
that in the Brazen Bull ; which he calls, 
in the cxxu Epift. crddegy dy Suegraloy, 
an epithet of the fame root and fignifica- 
tion. *Av in this place, is an expletive 
particle, maeawAnpwuaringr, as the Gram- 
marians call it; which being a rare and 
| quaint ufage,. was the caufe of corru pting 
th the Text. 
a The next words in the fame paflage, 
Wall LUM LAT oY, Si ansc key, our elegant Inter- 
ee id preters render fcelera, uon invita. And 
ee this we are to receive for one of their 
an Cf) Pref. many (f) improvements after the former 
ala P 3 Tranflators,. Thofe Old ones, good honeft 
Men, put. us off with plain country 
Latin, Scelera, non preter voluntatem pa- 
trata, and other fuch Periphrafes. For, 
as it was in their days believed, dxey fig- 
| nifted wwiling, and was always meant of 
WH the Agent :’ éxéoiG. was involuntary, and 
Ba generally meant of the Action. And this 
ane Jatter, when.it fignifies the A@tion, can- 
Bit - ‘not be exprefled in Latin by one fingle 
a word. For /vvoluntarius was not in ule; 
Pel and Juvitus is the fame with e@xev, and 
uth is always, fpoken of the Perfon, never of 
i the Thing... So. that.if anybody elfe had 
iH faid (celera invita, uuwilling Crimes ; a 
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| bold Readers would be apt to take it for 


- you exhort me, fays the verfion of our late 


- (as it is in this very Letter,) that he had 
| the Phyfician his Townfman tried for 
his own Life, for faving the Tyrant's ? 
| It would puzzle a common Wit to re- 


'me to thefe Annotators for a help at a a 
dead lift. Zo provoke a Man, we fee, ll 


to exhort him. So that when They, by 4 ; 


and /Efop's Fables. rs i a | 


Barbarifmand Nonfenfe: but coming from 
thofe great Genius’s, with whom Learn- 
ing, that is a leaving the world, has taken | 
her laft refidence, they receive this asa | 
new difcovery in Language ; like (g) ano- (6) Sip. Ain 
ther of theirs in Geography. Uh ) s 

In the very mext words to thefe, zxeovey, 
av tol @mediptmes ; let us fee if they make 
any better work there. Jnvita, ad que 
me hortaris; Involuntary Crimes, to which 


Editors. Admirably well done again ! 
Pray, how can this Alcibous, a Meffenian, 
be faid to exhort him to thofe Cruelties, 
who fo much abhorred Him and Them, 


concile this ; but heres a Note upon a 
this paflage, that will fet every thing ap 
aright. (h) Ad qua me hortaris;} 1... Moa- (4) Anne. 


; : ad Phalar. 
ribus tuis nequifimis provocas. Commend 5, :4¢, 


with the bafeft tricks, is,in their language, 


a vile afperfion, inftead of thanks for a 
kindnefS receiv’d, have given me jut 
provocation to anfwer them as they de- 

* E4 ferve ; 
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ferve ; it 1s only, in their manner, to ex. 
hort me to doit. It is my fingular Au 
mapity, that Ido not follow their Exhorta- jut 
tion. But Jam apt to believe, that even | Alt 
the Sophift himfelf, as illiterate as he was, | Tia 
would difdain to own fuch a verfion to | tut, 
be the Echo of his meaning. Had he had | jaciu 
in his thoughts fo ridiculous a fenfe as | Cy 
hie they father upon him ; he would have faid | and: 
eam | then, es 2, or, & 2 eue @esipimeas. For’ | cipal 
ee || that is the Syntax of @eyIpérw,when it fig- | publi 

at nifies to exhort. Whereas & éye1: @esIplmeas | od 
ae (the ey in the Text is for 2) is, in that | call 
Ae fenfe, as abfurd and incongruous in Greek; | lived 


AN | as Que mibi hortaris, or, Qua mihi provocas | | 
et would be in Latin. J think I have fhewn } oblig 
dt ath already, that @ecIptmew is here veadtZew, | Book, 


DW 
wi exprobrare, to accufe and reproach : Zhofe } fuls 
Bain involuntary wrongs, that you lay to my charge. |} 
al ‘Tis true, the word is not ufed: in this ac- | hack 
| ceptation by any ancient Authors. Ihave } the» 
nee: mention’d it therefore above, as a token} qb; 
Van of a more recent Writer. But without } tnge 
hth doubt it was of known ufe in the age of |} ifthe 
i the Sophift ; and the innovation was not} bys 
in at all improper. For as the -Ancients, | hy, 

J both in’ Poetry and Profe, ufed @ecgtoew | ifits 
to denote this meaning ; » beet 
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Ms ‘fo by a like metaphor and analogy, wemay 
+) ufe wegTpémew to exprefs the fame notion : 


juft as the Latins fay, vitioV ERTERE. 
All this, I fuppofe, was known to the 


_ Tranflator of Phalaris, who is commonly, 


| but, I believe, falfly fuppofed to be Cu- 
| jacius ; for he interprets it very well, 


Cujufmodi mihi objicis. 


But that Edition, 
and another of 4/dus, tho’ the two prin- 
cipal of all, and both of them in the 


_ public Library at Oxon, had yet the 


_ceal’d (7), from our late Editors that (i) Pref. 
pe 30 


| Readers. 


odd fortune to lie all the while con- 


lived there. 

I was, but juft now, in the mind to 
oblige them, by going through their whole 
Book, and correcting for them all the 
Faults, that give offence to the beft 
But now, that I caft my eye 
backwards, it makes me look as blank, at 
the profpect of all that’sto come ; as Her- 
cules did, when,after he had madea bargain 
unfeen, he faw the Stables of Augeas. For 
ifthe very Firft Epiftle, of nine Lines only, 
has taken me up four Pages in fcouring ; 
what a {weet piece of work fhould I have 
of it,to cleanfe all the reft for them ? I muft 
beg their Excufe therefore for the prefent ; 
and fhall only, to keep my Promife, give 
one Touch of their induftry and skill, in 
making ufe of the Manutcript. 

They 


ee 
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They have confefled to us, they co] | 
Ck) Pref. lated the Manutcript to the (£) xx Epiftle. ||) 
Pe 4. 


(1) ArdJeéve alium fen- 
fum bic vix admiitit . in 
esdem tamen ufurpatum 
nublibt invenio. 
itaque in MS. Regio de 
gwav cw ois be, Ob ea 
qué jam agit. 


pag. 146. 


place, Epift. xxv1. 


pn wegaTroman Sony rlvonnavoy ; left, when 
punifbment overtakes him for perfifting ix 
his prefent courfes, he pretend he HM: not 
fair warning, But what now do our new 
Editors make of this > Stalewer ev off $1, 
they tranflate, fuam expendens conditionem. 
This puts me in mind of the old Greek 
Proverb, That Leucon carries one thing, 
and his Afs quite another. For here’s no 
affinity at all between the Text and the 
Verfion ; which would every whit as well 
apree to any other words in the Book. 
Even our Editors themfelves feem. fen- 
fible of this ; for they give us 
this Note upon it, (/) That 
Kaleww cannot admit here of 
any other meaning : and yet 
they find it no where elfe ufed 
in tits fenfe, 1 dare pafs my 
word for the. truth of this 
latter part.: to the former I fhall fay 
more anon. So that, fay, they, the bet- 
ter Reading isin the King’s Manufcript, 
Na Twev 


Melius 


Annotate. 


But, it feems, they could make no uf 

of its various Lections, but in one fingle | 
It is writ to one Arz- | 
phrades, to .caution his Son to leave 
off plotting againft Phalaris ; ta, bray | 
én atta yeuilay Ta xax® Dralévew ey of 6e4, | 
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dia rev ev ols 6h, i.e. for thofe things 
which he now does. \n the King’s Manu- 
{cript, which I have now by me, it was 
written at firft, Serewey: but another 
Hand has rafed out the e, as appears by 


_the void fpace, and made it did rivey. 
| This Corrector, whoever he was, though 
_we know him from hence to be a forry 


Critic ; yet he was a degree above our 
new Editors.. For he made his twey an 


Enclitic ; but they theirs an Interroga- 


tive, as we fee by their Accent. Which 
in this place is directly againft either 
common Grammar, or common Senfe ; 


chufe whether they pleafe. But the ge- 
_nuine lection and meaning is, as I rendred 
it above ; dielewav ev ois 6, perfifting and 


proceeding in bis prefent ways. So inthe 
xxxix Epift. wave ov of 624, continuing in 
the prefent feation. “Tis true, our Editors 
will not find dseIevey thus rendred intheir 


Dictionaries : but they may pleafe to en- 


large them then from this very place. 
For, is not dieleww exactly the fame as 


the Latin PERTENDO? And is not Per- 


tendo, to perfif? and perfevere ? 


(m) Verum fi incipies, neque pertendes naviter. 


Even the Verfion afcribed to Cujacius has » ™ 


here the true interpretation, Perfi/tens in 
propoito: which I would adyife our Edi- 
tors 
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tors to confult, when they defign to oblige 
the world by another Edition. 

This isall the ufe they have made of the 
King’s Manutcript : let us fee if they have 


xxxiv Epift. the Tyrant tells one Pollux, 


I avoid company lefs than I ought to do: 
for I have found no faith either among 
ftrangers or friends. Our new Interpreters 
ea have given us here a caft of their Critic ; 
we (m) Legen- for () inftead of tvd¥ceegv they venture 
Nae winoatdediat read exevicrecy, ego jam {edulo omnes 
ae salt fugio : as for the. former Lection, they 
ae eniminter- Contets they know not what to make on’t. 
oN. Here.are your Work-men to mend an At. 
cwdteseeoy : f 
bic admit. thor; as bungling Tinkers do old Kettles: 
| fat, mon ute there was but one hole in the Text before 
al 7 they medled with it, but they leave it 
a with two. For the fault is not in evdkéce. 
ae esv, butin #2 ; which is to be corrected 
Who: ROG: Crdlecvn OA, minus quam par eft, 
HA minus quam oportet. This is fo very eafie 
wt an Emendation, that’a {mall dofe of fa- 
an syacity might have found it out, by con- 
jecture. But what will the Men of Let- 
ters think of our Editors > will they com- 
mend their skill or their induftry moft: 
when I aflure them, that all the Fhree Ma- 
nu{cripts 
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| nufcripts which they pretend to have col- 
_)) lated, have it plainly and fairly 1.0& 
tik) “Which fault will the Editors plead to? i 
tig to make a public boaft of collating Three | 
ie) Manuscripts, and yet neglect every one Hi 
Mil of them.?> or, to have obferved in the ii 
OG) Manufcripts fo certain a Correction, with- | 
#) out either knowledge to make ufe ont 
th) themfelves, or ingenuity to communicate ih 
"id | it to the world? "Tis a bad bufinefs on | 
‘ me either fide; and yet it receives a great 
cpa) aggravation from this other which fol- 
(itn) Jows. Epift. cxviu1. Phalaris, to, .en- 
iat, courage his Son’s Bounty ; L do not think, 
om) fays he, you {pend me too much money, 
nti BAA? evauray evddiccegy weiong Nou r<en- 
fem sOrnrs maydcs <arnpeléy; but I rather think 
adi. 0) I allow you too fparingly, for fo generous a Son. 
‘etl: Here is evdttceegy dn comes again. Now, 
thle every one of the.Manufcripts have it here 
lacy «too % 4: Two of which, they pretend, 
1M) in their Preface, to have throughly col- 
ond lated. And yet they take not the leatt 
i/™ notice of this plain Emendation, o#d¥sz- 
ween ecv NOE, parcias wquo, parcius quam opor 
(ht tet; but blunder on with the vulgar (0) Egome 
wot Reading, and tranflate it, (0) Bat / Jind Hatberiorem 
{le my felf too poor to fupply your Liberality. quim ut 
+= Which, kelides that it does not anfwer fli benig. al 
) the words of the Greek, (which would 7" i i 
then have been, iidv, ) res.) makes mere fir. i 
: non- 


Ie ah aemenngereoe ” 
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ee 
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nonfenfe of the Context. For in the 
very next fentence, he tells his Son : 
Tou fhall fooner want friends to give it to, 
than I want money to give. Ingenious Tran- 
flators! to make him complain of Poverty, 
and in the fame breath to declare that he 
has Riches without end. 

Let this ferve for a fhort Specimen of 
their Care and Skill in ufing of Manv- 
{cripts. I have many more inftances ready 
at hand ; but their Humanity, I hope, will 
pardon me, if I don’t produce them now ; 
nor now proceed, as I once thought, to 
weed all their Book for them. My Time 
does not lie upon my hands ; and this 
Trac muft be only a fhort Appendix to 
the Book of my Friend: but it’s likely 
hereafter, if, in their way of {peaking, 
they mightily exhort me to it ; I may be 
at their fervice; if not in this, yet in 
another Language : to carry the fame and 
glory of our Editors, whither fuch Edi. 
tions as theirs feldom go, to foreign Uni- 
verfities. ; 
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le 
etl Prefume I have been as good as my 
1 May word, in detecting the cheat of Pha- 
“Sta daris’s Epiftles : the other part of my Pro- 
mil) | mife was a Cenfure of Ay/op’s Fables. But 
‘ini,| before I meddle with thofe, Iam willing, 
#0) now that my Hand’s in, to examine fomte 
lt), other Impoftures of this fort, out of the 
it lis} fame Schools of the Sophifts. It will be 
id} no unpleafant labour to me, nor, I hope, 
lity} unprofitable to others, to pull off the 
lit, fF) difguife from thofe little Pedants, that 
uytt | have ftalked about fo long in the apparel | 
yt! | of Hero's. \ 


mean 
P my | The Epiftles of Themiftocles were prin- 
sll ted firft at Rome, in MDCxxvI, out of a 
Manuicript in the Vaticax. The Editor, 
a Greek Bifhop, believed them genuine ; 
but there were fome that fufpected a 
" Forgery, as (p) Leo Adatius informs us : 


who himfelf leaves the matter in doubt ; (p) De 
but withal obferves in their favour, that scripr, So- 
no body had ever faid a word in print, “P78 


to prove them to be fpurious. (9) Suidas (a) ¥. O- 
oo UGK 
1S" 
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is an Evidence in their behalf ; for, {peak- 
ing of their reputed Author, he fays, he 
has writ Letters full of Spirit, eyeglep 
Emisords peouhualG. yeysous. He,] think, 


his 
isthe only old Writer that makes any men- | agp 
tion of them. Which alone, as before in | iia 
Phalaris’s cafe, 1s a fhrewd prejudice | itwo 
again{t .their Credit and Reputation. | a 


(r) Libr. (r) Zhucydides and Charon Lampfacenus \\ 
Poo fay that Themiffocles, when he fled into | 


‘ | | 
| , ten f 
; Afia, made his addrefs to Artaxerxes, | pir 
j who was newly come to the Throne 3 |iher 


Kia Oe wherein they are followed by (5) Cornelius Mae 
itt | ' Nepos and Plutarch ; again{t the common | 
tradition of Ephorus, Heraclides, and moft ||, 

ah others, that make Xerxes the Father to (I 
i () Pl. be then alive. Some (¢) Writers relate, [J.J 


i i piped that he had five Cities given him by the 


br th 
ei naus, &c. Perfian ; others, but three. Now, if the here 
Be ate Letters had been known to any of thofe [ous 


He Authors, both thefe Difputes had been foon |}, 
Bay at an end, or rather never had been raifed, |4y,; 
ae (#)Ep.xx.For he himfelf exprefly fays, (#) it was |¥. 
Xerxes he went to, and that he cave him |9 

but three Cities. Now, where could thefe / 
Bh Epiftles lie, unknown and invifible from |} i 
| Themiffocles’s time to Suidas > We mutt Bh | 
needs fay, that the Letters had a worfe | 
Exoftracifm than their Author : fince he | 
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Ih, "Tis obfetvable, That every one of 
the Letters bear date after his banifhment ; 
and Contain a compleat Narrative of all 
his Story afterwards, without the leaft 


gdp or interruption. Now ’tis hard to 
| fay; whether is the more ftrange of the. 
‘two; That not one fingle Letter of his; 
before that time, fhould be préferved ; 


or not one, afterwards, loft, though writ- 


ten from fo diftant places, Argos, Corcyra; 
"|| Epirus, Bphefus, Magnefia, from whence 
) there was no very fufe conveyance to 
Athens. What a ctofs viciffitide of For- 


tune! while the Author is in Profperity, 


ried. But the Sophift can eafily account 
for this, though Themiftocles cannot : for 


here are no Letters before his Exile : be- 


caufe the latter part of his Life was the 
whole Tour and Compafs that the Sophift 
defigned to write of : and not a Letter 
afterwards perished ; becaufe being forged 
in a Sophift’s Clofet, they run no hazard 
at all of being loft in thecarriage. 

IN]. Zhemiftocles was an Eloquent Man : 
but here are fome touches in his Letters 


of fuch an elevated ftrain, that if he did 
‘not go to School to Gorgias Leontinus the 


Sophift of that time, I can hardly believe 
le writ them. The Hiftorians tell us mo- 
| é F deratelys 
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derately, That after he was driven from | 
home, he was made much on at Argos: 


but He himfelf is all melting, when he 
Cv) Ep.t. talks on that Subject. (w) He was met, 


he fays, on the road by two Argivans of | | 
his acquaintance ; who, when he -told |} 
them the news of his Banifhment, rail’d | | 


bitterly at the Athenians: but when they 

heard he was going to De/phi, rather than 

to [heir town ; in a kind quarrel they tell 
(x)'Eru him, That (x). the Athenians had juftly 
vey ASn- * (] ; 
vase, oe punifbed him ; fince he fo much wronged 
Snuan- the City of Arges, to think of any San- 
vourev i- Etuary but that. Well, he ‘goes with 
them to. Arges ; and there the whole City 


(1) Aval- ( y) teazes him by mere force to take the Go- |} 


HAC SOW 4 OS 


Susie. VerHment upon him ; taking it as the grea- 
yor, iw wh tet zwjury, that he. offer'd to decline it. 
appv» "Thefe, youll fay, are choice flowers both 


of Courtefy and of Rhetoric : but there’s |} 


another clearly beyond them ; where he 
(x) Ep.xiv, tells. us, (z) That he is fo refolved of 
going, to the Perfan Court, though it 


was a ‘defperate rifque ; that neither the | 


Advice of his Friends, nor his Father 
Neocles’s Ghof?, uor his Uncle Themitto- 
cles’s,. vor Augury, nor Omen, nor Apollos 
Oracle it felf, fhould be able to diffuade 
him. . Here’s a bold refolute Blade for you! 
here’s your Stoical xéxeme! Tis almoft 
unpotlible for a Sophift not .to ited 
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himfelf. Nothing will relifh and go down 
with them, that is ordinary and natural. 
‘Then they applaud themfelves moft, when 
they have faid a forced, extravagant thing. 
If one {peaks of any Civility ; the Com- 


plement muft be ftrain’d beyond all De- 
icorum. If he makes a Refolution; he 
‘muft needs fwagger and fwear, and be as 


willful as a Mad man. 

IV. The Subjett of many of the Letters 
is Commonplace ; mere Chat, and telling 
a Tale, without any Bufinefs ; an Errand 


‘mot worth fending to the next Town, 
smuch fefs to be brought from remote 


Countries fome hundreds of Leagues. 
The xv and xvin Lettefs are written to 


‘Enemies ; his Friends, I fuppofe, failing in 
 @) their Correfpondence: and contain no- 
sua thing but a little Scolding ; which was 
'{carce worth the long carriage from £phe- 


rm | | fus to Athens. 
\olved Oe } 


V.In the xx Epiftle we have this Story : 
When 7hemiftocles was at Corcyra, he de= 
fign'd for Sicily, to Gelo the Syracuftan 
Tyrant. But juftas he was going a Ship- 
board, the mews came that Gelo was 
dead, and his Brother FAizero fucceeded 


‘him. Now, if we make it appear, that 


Fizero was come tothe Crown fome years 
before 7hemiffocles's Banifhment, and this 


| Voyage to Corcyra ; what becomes of the 


: F 2 Credit 
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Credit of our Epiftles? °Tis true, the 
Chronology of this part of Hiftory is not 
(4) Ov’ fo (a) fettled and agreed, as to amount 


c'|pé- 


| 
{ 


ua ouvjar- but however, when joined with the Argu- | 


Jomevorse 


Piet Them, Tents preceeding, at leaft it will come up 


p.227, to a high Probability. (4) Theopbraftus, | 


(6) meet In his Treatife of Monarchy, relates, That | 


Beorcias When Hiero had fent Race-horfes, and a | 


apud Pluf, 


Them. p. ™Moft fumptuous Tent, to the Olympian | 


225. Games; Zhemiftocles advifed the Greeks 


to plunder the Zyrant’s Tent, 78 zupavs, _ 


and not.to Jet his Horfes run. "Tis evi- 


dent then, if Zheophraftus {peak properly, — 


that Hiero was Monarch of Syracufe, when 
Themiftocles wasat Olympia ; but it’s moft 
certain he never came thither after his 

Exile. 
But, to deal fairly, it muft be confeffed, 
that Alian, in telling this ftory, varies 
() Var. from Zheophraftus ; for he fays, (c) Hiero 
“0 5" himfelf came to the Games. But that he 
would go thither in Perfon, after he got 
the Government, is wholly improbable. 
So that, if lian be believed, this bufi- 
nefs muft have been done, before Hiero 
came to the Throne. For even in Gelo’s 
life-time, who left him the Monarchy, he 
kept Horfes for the Race ; and won at the 
(4) Pind Pythian Games, (d) Pythiad the xxvi, 
1&2. Which anfwers to Olymp. Lxxiv. 3. But 
One befides 
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me befides that Theophraffus is of much 

‘ig, || Breater authority, the other refutes him- 

lite felf tn the very next words. For he fays, 
thin) 2Aemsftocles hindred Fiero upon this pre- | 
»e| tence ; That he that had not fhared in the 1 
hi | common Danger, ought not to fhare in the i 
ry Ty Common Feftrval: where it’s certain, by | 
‘yi, the common Danger, he means Xerxes’s a 
Expedition ; when (e) Ge/o either refufed (¢) ered. ae 


Oh : ‘ Vil. C. 162° 

a or delayed to give the Greeks his affiftance. piog xi? 

;. Chis affront then was put upon Hiero, p-21. “a 

The after that Expedition. But the very next cits 
I WA ea 


(f) Olympiad after, Hiero was in the Cf) Died. 
rn Monarchy. It cannot be true then, that *! P»29 
fi his firft acceflion to the Throne, was, ac- 

' cording to the Letters, while Zhemiffocles 
ta bs {tay'd at Corcyra. 

-», |  Befides thefe Inferences and Dedu€tions, 
it, | we have the exprefs Verdict and Decla- i 
i) ) ration of moft of the (g) Chronologers, (2) Seto- a 
ti who place the beginning of Hiero’s Reign 7% Pind- 

k : "th, Bs 
) Olymp. xxv, 3. and Zhemiffocles’s Banith- Diod. xi. 

ment feven years after, Olymp. rxxvu, 2. P- 29041 

The <Arundelian Marble, indeed, differs pele ni 

from all thefe, in the periods of Ge/o and 

Hiero: which would quite confound all 
this argumentation from notes of Time. 

But either that Chronologer is quite out, 

1 or we can fafely believe nothing in Hiftory. 
} For he makes Ge/o firft invade the Govern- 
# ) ment, two years after Xerxes’s Expedition. 
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(/)Libyii But (bh). Herodotus {pends half a dozen 


pages in the Account of an Embafly to 
Gelo trom, Sparta and Athens, to defire 
his affiftance againft the Perfian.. And ’tis 


evant. agreed among, ail, (7). That Gedo's Vidory 
Diod.1.xi, OVX the.Carthaginians, in Sicily was, got 


the very fame day with the Battle at 
Salamis, 

Vi. The whole Volume of Themiflocles’s 
Letters confifts of xx only ; and Three of 
thefe aretaken up in theftory of Paufanias, 
The Second is writ to Paufanias himfelf, be- 
fore that Spartan’s Gonfpiracy with the Per- 
frau was difcovered, »There he exhorts him 
to moderation in his Profperity ; left fome 
very great turn of Fortune thould fpeedily 
befall him. Can you defire now a furer 
indication of a Sophift 2: Without doubt, 
he that penn’d this Epiftle, ‘knew -before- 
hand what happen’d: to Paufanias : who 
was foon after recall'd home by the Ma- 
giftrates,-and put to death for Treafon; 
The xix is to Paufanias again; but after 
his Confpiracy was detected. Here he 
tells the Particulars of that Plot as exaly, 
as if he had been one of the Ephori, that 
over-heard it. Nay, he foretells him, that 
the Lacedemonians would take away. his 
life. Now befides that Themiffocles would 
{corn to infult fo, and rail to no purpofe, 
as this Letter does; he would furely oe 
la 
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had more wit, than knowingly to write to 
the Dead. For at the fame time he heard 
thofe Particulars of Paufaniass Treafon, he 
muft needs hear of his Execution ; fince 
thofe things were not known: till after 
his Death, and the rifling of his Papers. 
The vi Epiftle is a long Narrative of the 
whole bufinefs of Pawfanias: for that was 
a Subject worthy of Eloquence, and there- 
fore was to receive ornament from the Pen 
of the Sophift. But it was fcarce worthy 
of Themiftocles, to fend fuch a long News- 
Letter to Athens ; where, in all likely« 
hood,* the Story was common, before he 
heard of it himfelf. 

But how fhall we reconcile this Affair 
of Paufanias according to the Letters, with 
what Diodorus has left us upon the fame 
Subject > ~The Letters, we fee, make Zhe- 
miftocles to be banifht, (k) before Paufanzas (k) Ep.ii, 
was fufpected ; and make the one refide at 
Argos, (2) while the other was convicted 7) Ep.xix. 
and put to death. But Diodorus, who has 
brought all his Hiftory into the method of 
Aunals, places the Death of Paufanias (m) (ay Libxi. 
Olymp. Lxxv, 4; and the Exile of Themi- : 3° 
frocles, (n) fix years after, Olymp.Lxxvit, 2. (1) Libxi. 
Now, I would fain know of our Sophift, ?:4* 
how he came to difpofe and fuit his mat- 
ters fo negligently ; to bring Paufanias 
upon the ftage again, when he had been 

F 4 fix 
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fix years in hisGrave> | imagine he wiff 


Qo i referr Me to (o) Thucydides, who makes an 


immediate tranfition from one {tory to 
the other ; ‘ That the Spartans accufed Zhe- 
* miftocles,who was then banifht from home, 
* of confpiring with Paufanias? This,indeed, 
might draw the Sophift and fome others 
into amiftake. But it may be taken two 
ways: either that it was done prefently, 
upon the Death of Paufanias ; or a few 
years after, when Themiftocles’s Exile gave 
the Spartans, that hated and fear'd him, an 


(Cp) In Thee opportunity to ruine him. (¢ Pp) Plutarch 


mift, p. 
224. 


(9) P. 63. 


(r) P. 90. 


follows the firft way ; for he makes Zhemi. 
feocles, after his Banifhment, to have pri- 
vate dealings with Paufanias : in which 
opinion he favours the Author of thefe 
Letters. But the fecond will rather ap= 
pear to be the fenfe of 7) hucydides : if we 
confider, that he places the matter of Pau. 
Sanias (q) juft after the flight of Xerxes ; 
but when Zhemiftocles went into Afia, he 
makes (r) Artaxerxes to be in the Throne; 
which was a confiderable while after. Be- 
fides that Diodorus, whofe defign was to 
referr all Occurrences to Years, and not 
to follow the thread of Story beyond the 
annual Period, is of more credit ina point 
of Chronology ; than Plutarch or any 
other, that write Lives by the Lump. 
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OF 


el I ‘HE Epiftles of Socrates, and his 
re: Scholars, Xenophon, Ariftippus, &c. 

were publifh'd out of the Vatican Library 
i by the Learned Leo AWatius ; and printed 
~o'| at Paris, mpcxxxvu. He was fo fully per- 
“Ui\ fuaded himfelf, and fo concerned to have 
“vi others think, that they are the legitimate 
| Off-fpring of thofe Authors they are laid 
“i to; that he has guarded and protected 
faa) them, in a Dialogue of tvu Pages in 
"| guarto, againtt all the Objections that He 
‘(> | or his Friends could raife. And no body 
iW | fince, that ever I heard of, has brought the 
if matter into controverfie. But I am en- 
mai! clined to believe, that by that time I have 
u,% done with them, it will be no more a 
wt Controverfie, but that they are {purious. 
th Tfhall make ufe of nothing thar A4atius 
mt has brought, except one Objection only ; 
dot and that I fhall both manage in a new 
ait way, and defend it again{ft all his Excep- 

; tions. 

rf I, The Firft Letter is Socrates’s to fome 
King, ‘tis fuppofed to Archelaus King of 
Macedonia ; in which he refufes to go to 
him, 
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him, though invited in the moft kind and 

obliging manner. That he really denied 

his company to Archélaus and others, we 

are aflured from very good hands :. which 

was the ground for our Falfary to forge 

this Epiftle. But I believe, none of thofe 

that mention it, make fo tall a Comple- 

ment to Socrates, as he does here to him- 

(s) Tis felf. For he fays, (s) Zhe King offer'd him 

bat sink part of his Kingdom ; and, that he fhould 

ddivax, wot come thither to be commanded, but to 

&"Apgorle command both his Subjects and Himfelf. 

gr Gan you defire a better token ofa Sophift, 

aizt.  thanthis? "Tis a fine offer, indeed, toa 

poor old Man, that had nothing but his 

Staff and ‘one Coat to his back. But a 

Sophift abhorrs mediocrity ; he muft al- 

ways fay the greateft thing ; and make a 

Tide and a Flood, though it be but in 
a Bafon of Water. 

Il. Well; our Philofopher goes on, and 
give a reafons of his refufal ; That his 
Demon forbid him to go: and then he 
falls into the long ftory of what happen’d 
to him in the Battle at Deliam ; which 
was'a tale of twenty years ftanding at the 
date of this Letter. But the Sophift had 
read it in Plato; and he would not mifs 
the opportunity of an eloquent Narration. 
[will not here infift upon the teftimony 

‘ of (t) Atheneus ; That the whole bufinels 
is 


(t) Lib, v 
P+ 215. 
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is a mere fiction of Plato's : let that be 
jeft in the middle. But we may fafely 
inferr thus much from it ; That even 
Atheneus himfelf, whofe curiofity nothing 


_efcaped, never met with thefe Epiftles, 


Which alone creates a juft fufpicion, that 
they. were forged fince his days; efpe- 
cially when the univerfal filence of all An- 
tiquity gives a general confent to it. 


There’sa paflage, indeed, in (x) Libanius, (a) Anale 
Lia Socrate 


which, in AZatius’s judgment, feems plain- 
ly to declare, that he had feen this very 
Epiftle. For after he had mention’d So-, 
crates's refufal to go to Scopas, and Eury- 
lochus, and Archelaus ; he adds; Adréy 4 
gob ulw a "EmsoAay, ev éxcwais 7 avi perrov 
xgrrice av idele. Now fhould we concede, 
what Allatius would have ; this is all that 
can be inferred from thence in their fa- 
vour ; That they are older than Libanius ; 
which I am willing to believe : and, That 
He believed them true ; which I matter 
not atall. For fo we have feen Stobeus, 
Suidas and others, cry up Phalaris for a 
genuine Book; and yet I fanfie none of 
my Readers are now of their opinion. 
But with A@atiuss good leave, 1 would 
draw the words of Lzanius to a quite con- 
trary purpofe. After he had faid, that 
many Princes had follicited Socrates, by 
Letter, to come and live in their Courts ; 
and 
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and he anfwer'd them all with a denial- 
But (fays he) I want the Letters them. 
felves ; in which you might perfectly fee the 
Spirit of the Man. This, to me, is an 
indication, that the Letters he means were 
Hot extant. For if he had them in his 
hand, according to Adatius, how could 
he want them? And ’tis plain, he {peaks 
here of feveral Letters, being Replies to 
feveral Meflages ; but in this Collection 
here's but a fingle one. J wifh (fays he) the 
Letters were to be had ; in thofe you might 
.read his Charatter. f this be the fenfe of 
thofe words, as probably it is ; Libanius is 
fo far from being Patron to our Epitftles, 
that he is a pofitive Witne& againtt 
them. 

i. The vir Letter is writ by Socrates to 
one of thofe that had fled to Thebes from 
the violence of the xxx Tyrants : in which 
he gives him an account of the ftate of 
Athens fince their departure ; That bim- 
felf was now hated by the Tyrants, becaufe 
he would have no hand in the condemnation 
of Leon the Salaminian : and then he tells 
the {tory at large. Now, here’s a manifett 
difcovery that the Lettersare fu ppofititious. 
For the bufinefs of Leon was quite over, 
before thofe Fugitives left the Town. For 
Leon was murder’d (u) before Theramenes 
was: and Zheramenes was murder‘d, on 
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fore Thrafybulus and his Party fled to 
Thebes. And that Socrates means them in 
this Letter, “tis evident from hence; That 
he {peaks here of their Confpiracy, to 
refort privately towards Athens and fet up- 
on the Tyrants: which afterwards came 


IV. The vii, rx, x11, and xu, are Let- 
ters of Jeft and Railery between Auntifthenes 
and Ariftippus and Simon the Shoo-maker. 
"Tis an affront to the memory of thofe 
Men, to believe they would fool and trifle 
in that manner ; efpecially fend fuch im- 
pertinent ftuffas far as from Sicily to Athens, 
which could not decently be {poken even 
in merriment at a Table. 

V. In the x11 Epiftle,among the acquain- 
tance of Simon he names Phedrus,the fame 
that gives the Title to the Dialogue of 
Plato: and the xxv is writ by Phaedrus 
himfelf to Plato: and both thefeare dated 
after Socrates's death. I will appeal now 


to Atheneus, if thefe two Letters can be 


genuine. He, among other Errors in 
Chronology for which he chaftifes Plato, 


brings this in for one; (y) That he intro- (9) Lib.xi. 
duces Phedrus difcourfing with Socrates ; Ped 
who muft certainly be dead before the days + 
of the Philofopher. Wow comes he then Se #14 
to furvive him, in thefe Epiftles; and 7); 


difcourfe fo paflionately of his Death 2 
‘Tis 
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‘Tis true; for want of ancient Hiftory, 
we cannot back this Authority with 
any other Teftimony. But I am fure, 
all thofe that have a juft efteem for 
Atheneus, can have no flight one of 
this Argument againft the credit of the 
Letters. 

VI. The xtv Epiftle gives Xenophonalon 
Narrative of Socrates's Tryal and Death ; 
being writ prefently after by one of his 
Batt Scholars that was prefent at both. Among 
i i Ge)" 5 other particulars, he tells him, (2) That 

Hat runedry, the Oration or Charge againft Socrates was 
Mae | % roy- drawn up by Polycrates the Sophift. But 
| vee -T doubt this will turn to 4 Charge againft 
ae another Sophift, for counterfeiting Let- 
a wae ters. For, I think, I can plainly prove, 

a That at the date of this Letter there was 

a no {uch report ever mention’d, that Po- 
ail /ycrates had any hand in it ; and, that this 
i | talfe Tradition, which afterwardsobtained 
HP in the World, and gave occafion to our 
ann Writer to fay it in his Letter, did not be- 
el gin till fome years after Socrates’s con. 
ah demnation. 

ae Diogenes Laertius brings Hermippus’s 
gee teflimony, That Polycrates made the 
ql Ca): Mite (a ) Charge. Serlyealé 4 adgov Morv- 
ee  eparng 6 aopishc, &S gnow "Eomiant@.. 
But, in oppofition to this, he prefently 
fubjoins; “ That Favorinus, in the Firft 
“* Book 
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“Book of his Commentaries, fays, That 
“ Polycrates’s Oration againft Socrates 
is not ¢rue and real: becaufe he men- 
tions in it the Walls, built by Coxon 
fix years. after Socrates’s death.” To 
which Laertius fub{cribes his own aflent, 
Kah tow rae e’yov, And fo debe] may 


€é 
6¢ 


C6 


| freely fay, that this. paflage of Favorinus 


has not been yet rightly underftood. . It 
is generally interpreted, as if he denied 
the Oration that is attributed to Polycrates 
to be really his. But this is very far from 
being his opinion. For then he would be 
flatly confuted by Jfocrates, a WitnefS un- 
an{fwerable ; who, in a Difcourfe which 


he addrefles to this' very Polycrates, tells 


ca, eet diphigh aca 
him.; (4) Z perceive you value your felf ¢ he Th 
moft pon two Orations, The Apology of : ay 
° ° - 4 12) 
Bufiris, avd Accufation of Socrates. But 4 7% Se- 
. . 4 
Favorinus ss meaning was ; That Polycrates tet %9- 


; : TUPDELA. 
did not make that Oration for a true tie Bui, 


| Charge to be fpoke at the Tryal of So- 


crates ; but writ it feveral years after, for 
no other Trial than that of his own Wit. 
The words in the Greek can admit of no 
other fenfe ; Ma Gra: can sn Adz0 2} Tloe 
Aunparss uala Soxpares’ ev are oD wy 
provever 7 ~200 KovarG@. layay, Sc. Ob- 
ferve, that he fays wmpovedu, Polycrates 
mentions : if he had denied him to be the 
Author, he would have faid in the Paffive, 
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There is mentiond. Befides he exprefily | 
calls it 7 Adzo9 © TloAuxpd rss; only denies 


it to be éAn3%. But if he had denied it to | 
be His, he would have faid, Mn Giy To- | 


| 


AuxpaTss aa Abo" © xale Lenperes : as ii 
(¢) In Xe. Laertius {peaks in other places ; (c) Aaxe- | 
aypeoviey TloAiletzy, Hh gnow dx Eway Fein. | 


Abyss, & Mctseg IG 6 EpeoiG. fAcye pia 
ewe Aivivs. This, I think, is fufficiently 
clear. Now we are to know, it was the 
cuftom of the old Sophifts to make an 
oftentation of their Art, upon fome diffi- 
cult Subjects and Paradoxes, fuch as other 
people could {peak nothing to: as the 
commendation of a Fever or the Gout. 
Polycrates therefore, to fhew his Rhetoric 
in this way, writ an Apology of Bufris, 
that killd and eat his Guefts ; (e) and of 
Clytemneftra, that murder’d her Husband : 
and to give a proof of his skill, as well in 
accufing Vertue, as in excufing Vice, he 
writ an Indictment again{t Socrates ; not 
aAnS, the true one, as Favorinus truly fays, 
but only a Scholaftic Exercife; fuch as 
Plato, Xenophon, Libanius and others writ 
in his Defenfe. So that we are no more 
forced to believe, that His Oration was the 
true Charge that was {poken at Socrates's 
Tryal; than, that he really pleaded for 
Clytemneftra, when Oreftes was am, 
<1 
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Kall, her, Nay;,itsappears to,me, from 
Lfocrates dimfelf, ‘that it was. but a Scho- 
laftie Exercife,iand. after Socrates’s death, 
For he, blames Polycrates, for reckonin 

Alcibiades...among Socrates's Difciples. ; 
fince, befides.that ino body elfe ever coun- 


ted him, his\Scholar ;. had he. really been 


fo, -he.,had: been a commendation to his 
Matter; and not a-difparagement, which 
was; the,.aim,of jthe Sophitt, 


i Cf) El yverm Sesotee, 

(f) So.thaz (lay 5 he )if the dead Tels TeTeAsuTHKecr Burgd- 
could have \kuowledge of your oui, el of cipnudvaor, 
Writings, Socrates would thank , § 4? ew av aden ove 


| you... 1s> not this.a.clear indi- 


Jfoc. Bufir. 


cation, that Socrates was dead, before the 


Oration ; was, made 2? .and, that. this was 


not the true Charge 2 For then he would 
have heard, it ,at his Tryal :. and there 


had been.,no occafion to fay, if the dead 
could have kuowledge of it... In the clofe of 


all, he advifes him to leave. off thewing 


his parts upon fuch vWainous Themes, momy- 


pes ~m0Seccis.3 left, he do public mifchief 
by putting talfe colours upen things. Here 
again we.are plainly told, that-his- AGion 
apaintt Socrates, like thole-for Buftris and 


Clhytemneftra, was. but .a Declamation, .2 


Lheme.and: Exercife in: the School, .and. 
not a real Indictment in the Areopagus, at 
Athens..‘To all which Jet me add, That; 
neither, Fza¢o nor Xenophonx-mor any body 

x G contem- 
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contemporary with Socrates, ever once | 


mention Polycrates for the Author of the 


Charge : which, had the thing? been true, _ 


they would certainly have thrown‘in his 


teeth, confidering the perpetual quarrel. 
between Sophifts and Philofophers. And 


tis well known; that the Arhenzaus, ina 
penitential mood, either banifht ‘or put 
to death all thofe that had any hand in 
Socrates's accufation. If Polycrates then 
were fo eminently guilty, as to draw up 
the [{mpeachment ; how could he efcape 
untoucht,. when all the reft fuffer’d > 

But when the Accufation of ' Socrates, 
though only a Sophiftical Exercife, came 
abroad in the world ; it was natural enough, 
in fome procefs of time, that thofe that 
heard of it: only, or but ~ perfunctorily 
read: it, {hould believe it to be the real 


Charge. - We'have {een already, that Her- | 


mippus was in-that miftake, who lived an 
hundred years after ; and with him Quzz- 
tilian, Themiftius, and others innumerable. 
Favorinus, it feems, alone had the fagacity, 
by a notice from Chronology, to find it 
of a more’ recent date than Socrates's 
Tryal. And even that very paflage of 
Favorinas has lain hitherto in the dark : 
fo that my Reader may forgive me this 
prolixity and nicenefs ; fince he learns by 
it a piece of News. As for esis” 
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left the Authority of fo celebrated an 
Author fhould deterr one from {0 plaina 
truth ; I will fhew another flip of his, 
and ‘a worfe than this, in the ftory of 
Socrates. When Grylus the Son of Xen0- 


| phon was flain in the fame battle that Epa- 
| minondas was ; motft of the Wits of that 
_ Age writ Elegies and Encomium’s ‘6n him, 


in complement and ‘confolation to his Fa- 


ther. Among the'reft, * Hermippus fays, a. 5 


Socrates was one. Which is a blunder 
of no lefs than xxxvir years, the interval 
between Socrates’s death and the battle of 


| Mantinea. 


Socrates was put to death Olymp. xcv,1. 


when Laches was Magiftrate. This is 
iD univerfally (g) acknowledged ; he 

and to go'about to prove it, I a Dicten: 
were to--add Light to the ariftides, marmorArund, 
Sun. And fix years after this, 21 Argumentum Iocr. 
| Olymp. xcvi, 3: (4) in Eubz- 
 Tides*s Magiftracy, Conon re- Favorin. Diog. Laert. 


Bufir. 8c. 


pair’d the Walls. “Which gave 


the hint to Favorinus, and after: him to 
_ Diogenes, to diftover the common miftake 
about Polycrates’s Oration. But Leo Al 
-fatius, to avoid the force of their Argu- 
ment, undertakes an impoffible thing ; ‘to 


prolong Socrates's life above twenty years 
beyond Laches : fo that He might fee 


“Conor's Walls, ‘and’ Polycrates’s Decla- 


* G 2 mation 
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‘mation be the.true Charge,at. his Trya}, 
Which-he would make out: by comparing 
together fome) Scraps,.of different: Aw 
thors,,and fome Synchronifms of . other 
Men’s Lives with Socrates's, As if. thofe 
things which are. only miftakes and un- 
wary flips of the Writers, could have.any 
force or credit againft fo many. exprefs 
Authorities. By the fame way that he 
proceeds, J will dhew the quite contrary ; 
that. Socrates died:*twenty years. before 
Laches's Government... For..we have jit 
from good Hands, (2), That. Euripides, in 
a Play of his call’d Palamedes, ufing thefe 
words, "Exgwer’,; éxguvele trav rrevoopor, (ec. 
defigned to lafh the Athenians for Socrates's 
murder: and. the ..whole; Theatre. per- 
ceiving it, burft into. tears, . Socrazes there- 
fore died before Aaripides. ; But ’tis well 
known, that, the latter died. fix years be- 
fore Latches was: Archon.. Nay, Socrates 
muft needs .be. dead, before - Palamedes 
was acted. But that,» was acted Olymp. 


(k) lian, XCI, 1.\(k), which is fixteen years before 


Var. Hift. 
ji, 1. Schol 
Ariftoph, 

Opv:0. p- 


AOle 4 


Laches.. Have. 1 not proved now exactly 
‘the quite.contrary to. A/atius 2. But ftill, 
1 hope, I; have. more judgment, than, to 
credit.fuch) an oblique Argument againft 
fo. many,..direct, Leftimonies.. If AZatzius 
had -looked. round about him, -he would 
not. have, committed: fo great a blunders 
while 


and Aifop's Fables. \ 


while he defends his Epiftles'at’ one Poft, 
to, expofe them’'to ‘worfe Affaults.’ If So- 
erates died in™ Laches’s Magiftracy, one 
Epiftle muft be {purious, that’ mentions 
| Polycrates. . This Breach A//atias would 
_fecure ; and therefore he will néeds make 
_ kum live feveral years longer. * But then, 
_ fay I, if we concede this to“ALatias: not 
one Epiftle only, ‘but the whole bundlé 
of them are fpurious.’ ‘For moft of them 
plainly fuppofe, that Socrates died under 
Laches, Even this very Epiftle complains 
(/) that Xenophon was abroad\whien’ So- 
crates {uffer'd sand ithat the ‘Expedition ' 
of Cyrus hindred’him from ‘being pre- 
fent then at Athens: and a fecond Letter; 
to name no more; dated after’ Socrates's 


| death, makes‘ Xenophon’ to “have newly °s 


efcaped ‘the dangers of his’ long March 
through Enemies. Countries. ° Now, alf 
the world knows, '\(m) ‘that Cyrus's Expe- 
dition and Keophon's March was in Laches’s 
time, and the year before him. So that up- 
on the whole ;'‘there is no efcape, no eva= 
fion from this Argument ; ‘but our'Epiftlés 
muft be convicted of a manifelt Cheat. 
VII. In the xviz Letter, one of Socrates's 
Scholars, fuppofed to be prefént at Arhens 
when the things he {peaks of were acted 
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fays, the Athenians (2). put to death both Méa/]oy 
Anytus and Melitus, the Profecutors of Sel: 


‘i veV 
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(0) Laer Socrates.:- which being contrary to known, 
‘ein dn. matter of fact, proves the Epiftle to be 
tifth a forgery. 
Tremi- but Auytus was only banifht ; and (0) fes 
Auguftin, Veral Writers {peak of him afterwards at 
deCiv.Dei, Fleraclea in Pontus. 
eee VUl. The xvutt isa Letter.of Yenophon's, 
inviting fome Friends: to come to fee 
him, at his Plantation near Olympia. He 
fays, Ariftippus and Phedo. had made him 
a Vifit : and that he ,recited..to them his 
(2)’Amu-(p) Memoirs of Socrates ; which both. of 
ware, them (¢) approved of. . This alone is fuffi- 
(4) Edtxe Clent to blaft the reputation ..of our. fa- 
seu mous Epiftles. _ For, how is it likely, that 
SL) 4 ae 
-—.. Ariftippus would go fo. far to fee. Xenophon, 
(rt) Zev: Who (r),»was always his Enemy > Much 
a7 3&6 lefs would he have given his. approbation 
Qeawee t0.a Book, that was a Satyr, againft hims 
Laert.in felf. For the Book is yet in being ; and 
Ariftipp. in it he introduces Socrates,:ina lon 
(s)Xenoph. Lecture, reprehending Ariflzppus (s). for 
ib 7, his Intemperance and Luft, . Even Laer 
princip. tzus takes notice, That hé.brought in 
Ariftippus's. name upon that fcandalous 
occafion, out .of the enmity he bare 
him. 

IX. Wehave already feen Xenophon wrie 
ting Socrates's Memoirs at Sc#Zus,near Olym- 
pia. But in thexxu, to Cebes and Simmias, 
he is writing them at Megara ; for chats 
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-the Letter-is dated. And in the xx1, to 
Xanthippe, he invites her to come to him 
to Megara. . One would think, there was 


more Sophifts:than one had a finger in 


this Volume.of Letters: or if he was but 

one Author, Nature gave him a fhort 

Memory. without the blefling of a great 

Wit. “Tis true, upon Socratess Execu- 

tion, his Scholars left Athens for fear, 

(t) and-retired to Megara, to the houfe (+) Laer, 

of Euclides : which occafion’d our Sophift @ 24i#. 

to bring Xenophon thither too. But he 

fhould have remembred,that while They 

were {cared out of Athexs for fear of their 

own Lives, He was fafe at a great diftance 

in the retinue of Ageflaus; from whofe 

company he went to Sci/us, without ever 

refiding at Megara. Nay, the Sophift is 

fo indifcreet, as to bring in Xenophon in - 

forma pauperis, to beg and receive relief 

from Cebes and Simmias : whereas every (a) Laert. 

body knows, that he got great riches in %X¢mp?. 

; : ph. 

the War, (#) and lived in very great zx». cyi, 

fplendor and hofpitality at. Scz/us. Lv. p.3 50s 
X. In the xxrv. Epiftle, Plato fays, he 

is quite weary of a City Life ; and had 

therefore retired into the ‘Country, a- 

ipsa & paxpey"Egesaduv, which Allatius 

tranflates, non donge ab Epheftiadibus.. He 

ought to have faid, ab Hephajtiads. For 


the true: word imthe Greek, 1s Hpassadtv. 


x G 4 Plato 
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Plato had fome. Eftate: there, Wwhich'he 
difpofed of in his Will 7d :e» “HoayjaaMy 
(w) Vita ywejor,as tis in (w) Laertins. Ffefychias's 
oi i “Heaysad oy, “A Suvelia. S tephanus Byz. “Hpayj- 
sada, OnUG > "ASwaley ord Tom“a, ee 


Laertius, “tis writ enpinddw + which map. 
ner of fpelling: is found alfo in Flefychius, 
TeaQ, pees, ap Tpineday. If the Rea- 
i ‘) der does believe, that our Letter-monger, 
Ri , like Zefychius, {pelt the “word wrong ; 
Bia he will be fatisfied of »theforgery : | For 
qi furely, Platoshimfelf knew the true nanie 
Loney of his own Eftate.. But ifohecencline to 
in abfolve the Author, and Jay the blame 
mee upon the Copyers ; he may-pleafe to ac- 
ena cept of this, only as an Emendation. 
nl AI. The xxvnr Epiftle.is 4riffippus’s to 
his Daughter Arete : which, perhaps, is 
| the very fame that is mention’d by Luer- 
i #ius ;_ who, among the. Writings of this 
nt Philofopher, names*Emsorlw aed “A pirleo 
{1 & Svarleg. Allatius, indeed,. is read 
to vouch it: but I] am*not-fo eafie of be: 
(x)IX, hief. For here are (x) two.other ‘Letters of 
Be XI Bee La eee . 
his in this Parcel, and both ofthem writ 
in the Dorie Dialect, though»directedoto 
Athens : becaufe, forfcoth,» he was a GCyre- 
Hi w@an, and the Doric. his. native: Tongue. 
An Pray, what was the matter-then, thar im 
ah this he ufes the Attic : thoughvhe writ from 
i Sicily 


7 Be c= AO “vali 
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Sicily a Dorian ‘Country, to his own 
Daughter at Cyrene? One would fufpect, 
as Tobferved before, that a couple of So- 


“phifts' clubb’d to this Célle@tion: Tis 


true, we know, from Laertius': that ‘of 


| &xv- Dialogues publitht by Ariftippus, fome 


were in the Dorie Idiom, and fome in the 


‘Attic. But that, I fuppofe, ‘was done 


becaufe of the*variety of his Perfons. In 
fome‘ Dialogues the Speakérs were Sici- 
lians, and thofé were writ in the Doric ; 


and where the Arhenzans were introduced, 


the Attic Was proper. But ‘now, in this 
Letter to his Daughter, both’ Parties 
are Dorians ; and fo thisEpiftle fhould 
rather be Doric; than either of the other 
two. 

XII. In the fame Letter he mentions her 
Eftate in Bernice, 70 ev Bevin x Ina. There 
is-no queftion but he means Bepevixn ; per: 
hapsthat City not far fromCyrene. But there 
was nothing then in all Afric called by that 
namie: for Bepevixn is the Macedonian idiom 
for Pepevien, the Victorious.’ In that Coun- 
trey, ¢ was ‘generally changed into 6: 


aS (y) inftead of xegaAy they: faid x46Ad s (y) Erm. 
for giAianrG@, birran@ + for garanece) Maem kc. 


Baraxeoss and fo in others; So that Bepe- 
vixen Was unknown in Afric, till the Mace. 
donians came thither : and indeed, they had 
their namesfrom the Wives of theProlemees: 
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whole century of years.after the dateiof 
this Letter, 7 yagi ' 
XUI. He goes on, and tells his Daughter, 


That if he fhould die, he would have her’ 


go to Athens, and live with Myrto. and 
Xanthippe the two Weves. of Socrates.. It 

was a common. Tradition among the Wri. 

ters of Philofophic Hiftory, that Socrates 

had thefe two Wives -at once; and from 

thence our Sophift made them the comple- 

(x) Laert. ment of a place in this Epiftle. (z) There 
sailed are cited as Authors of this ftory, Cal- 
Aviftid. A. lifthenes , Demetrius Phalereus , Satyrus, 
then. xiti. and Ariffoxenus, who all took it from Ari- 
P9°  flatle in his Book Of Nobility, @@) Edy, 
vetes. But Polygamy. being againft the 

Law of that Commonwealth, and the ftory 
therefore improbable; Elieronymus Rhodius 
produces a temporary Statute made in So: 

cratess days, That ‘by reafon of .the 
{carcity of People, a Man might marry 

two Wives at a time. But notwithftand- 

(4) Athe- ing fucha flufh of Authorities, (a) Panetius 
rank ib. the Stoic, a very great Man, writ exprefly 
again{t all thofe named above; and, in 
(4)ixgvas. the opinion of Plutarch, (b) Sufficiently 
confuted the Tradition of the Two Wives: 

For my own part,I dare pin my beliefupon 

two fuch excellent Judgments, as Plutarch’s 
and Panetius’s ; and upon their credit 

alone, pronounce this Letter to be an Im- 
pofture 
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pofture. What grounds they proceeded 


on I cannot now tell ; but I chink. there is 
apparent reafon for rejecting the ftory, 
even laying afide their teftimony. For 
none of Socrates's acquaintance, not Plato, 


not .Xenophon, fay one word of this 
| Myrto.  Ariftotle, we fee, was the firft 
that mentiond her: but (¢) Plutarch 
| fufpets that Book to be fpurious. So 


that all this Tradition rofe at firft from a 
Falfary, that counterfeited Ari/forle’s name. 
Befides, they.do not agree in telling their 
tale;. one fays, that he had both Wives 


together : another, that Myrto was his 


firft. Wife, and the fecond came after her 
death: another, that Xanthippe was the 


| firft. Let either of them come firft, and 
our, Epiftles are falfe; for here we have 


Both furviving him, and living together. 


(d) One fays, this Myrto was Ariftides’s (4) Ibid. 
Daughter ; another his Grand-daughter ; 
and another,. his Grandfon’s Daughter. 


Whatfoever fhe was; if fhe outlivd her 
Husband, according to the Letters, pray 
where was her Ladythip at the time of his 


fuffering 2 (e) Xanthippe, like a loving (e) Piats 
Wife, attended him in the Prifon; but 40M. 


the other neer came near him.. “Tis a 
miftake, fure,: that has pafi upon the 
world, that Xanthippe was the Scold: it 
fhould feem, that Afyrro had the ree 

title 


(c) Ibid. 
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Differtation upon Phalaris, cye. 
title to that honourable name. But what 
shall we-'fay: to Flieronymus, who brings 
you the very Statute, that gave allowance 
of two Wives at once ? Panietius, you 
fee, believed it not: and’ Why may not 
a Statute be forged, os eafily as thee 
Epiflles 2 If there was fuch an’ AG, there 
appears no’ great wifdom in it!" It is cers 


{ iy | ‘tain, there is near an equality in the birthé 
ae of Males ‘and Females.’ So 'that if {me 


Men had two Wives for their fhare, others 


Iie muft go without: and’ what remedy 
HF i i WoO i 


i that be againft: the’ {carcity “of 
pie? Befides that’ by'fuch 4° Law 


2) 


C 
| 


: 
: 
; 


ni ta the Rich only would be accommodated, 
ial who were able to maintain a couple: the 


ale poorer fort, who are always the moft 
ie iruitiul,’ would be in worf€ circum {tances 
hte ‘han ‘before. And without doubt, a very 


i} | 4 
tN t 
y. 


a “\") dtrong: interelt’ would’ have been made 


iid (f) A. Geb againit the pafling of fuch a Bill; (f) as 


we know what’ the Roman Matrons did, 
ee | when Papirius Pretextatus made’a like 


Be {tory to his Mother. ’Tis very odd too, 
el that no body but Alieronymus thould ever 


T | hear of this Statute; and He tooa fufpected 
it Witnefs, becaufe he brings it to fervea 
turn, and'to help at a ‘hard’pinch. But 
certainly fuch a Political Occurrence, had 
it been true,’ could never’ have lain’ hid 
from the whole ‘tribe of Hiftorians. It 
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had very. well ‘deferved-not only a men- 
tion, but ai‘remark.. But. how could.t 
poflibly efcape: the faney and. fpleen of all. 


the Comeedians of that. Age ?,. how could 


they mifs fo,pleafant an argument of jeft 


| and ridicule; Thofe that are acquainted 


with thecondition of thofe times, will look 
upomthis as-next toa Demonftration. But 

let us grant, if you will, half a dozen Wives 

to, Socrates ;,: yet nev erthelefS our Epittles 

will be fill j in the maire..), For here our So- 

phift makes the two .Women. live ami- 

cably together :, which is pretty hard to 
believe: for (as (g) thofe that make them () 4 
Iwo, tell the ftory of them) while their Pr 
Husband was alive, they were per petua ally dover, 


| fighting... But, which is worfe y et, there Serm. xii 
_ are other Letters in the bund! Bi that plain- 
ly fuppofe. Secrates to have had but one 
Wife. (4) He himfelf, writing to fome (4) Ep.iv. 
| body, tells hum this domettic news, Z hat 
| Xanthippe axd the Children are well: but 


ad Gracos, 


fays not a.word of my Lady Myrto. 


(7) Xenophon fends a Letter top full of ¢ Ep.xxi. 
| kindnefs and commendation to, Xanthippe 


and the Little ones ;, but it was very un- 
civil in him, to take no, notice of the 
other ; fince, according to, the flory, dhe 
brought her Husband the more Children 
Nay, if we allow this Letter, of ics 
phon's to be genuine, he play dia falieand 
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(hEpxxii. lieve the very next (A) to it, he was wri. 


and commends ‘her for her love to her 


(1) Xenph. in his Book (2) he traduces her to that 


Conviv. 


aa p.876,  Prefent Age, and to all Pofterity, forthe 
Mie was or ever would be. Nay, which makes 


aan this of her ; for neither Plato nor any of 
hy Wet the old Socratics writ a word about her 
ae (m)Libv. Scolding. Which made (m) Atheneus 
ed pet fufpect it was a Calumny : efpecially fince 
Vin Ariftophanes and his Brethren of the Stage, 
: in all their Raillery and Satyr upon So- 
ee crates, never once twitted him about his 
ae Wife. Well, let that be as it will: but 
Bal what fhall we fay to Xenophon’s double 
iy dealing > For my part, rather than Til 
| harbour fuch a thought of that great Man, 
Hl Vil quit a whole Cart-load of fach Letters 
in as thefe. 
un XIV. Xenophon, in the xv Letter,tells this 
{tory of Plato, to whom he bore a orudge ; 
That he fhould fay, Nove of his Writings 
were to be afcribed tohimfelf, but to Socrates 
young and handfom ; nob und v Evey a 
eure 


dirty trick, much againft his chara@tey. | 
For at the date of this Epiftle, if webe. | 


ting Socrates's Memoirs. So that while he | 
here in his Letter wheedles the poor | 
Woman, and makes her little Prefents, | 


Husband, and for many good qualities’; | 


moft curft and devilith Shrew, that ever 


Hint it the bafer, he wasthe only Man that faid | 
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avrS; Sexpares pelo vis 2, nerd’ WIG: 
Now, : this fenténce is taken out of Plite’s 
Second Epiftle to Dionyfius the Younger : 
Ova? 2a cilyequpua TIAdravG advy, gd\? 
esa” ra 4) wy Aejomeve Saxpdres 6d, 
| HAAS 2, ves ejovbrec: Here’s a blunder 
with a witnels, from ‘the Sophift’s igno- 
| rance in. Chronology. For his forged 
_ Letter of Xenophon-bears date immediately 
_ after’ Socrates's death : but the true one 
of Plato, which Xenophon here alludes to, 
is recenter by a Vaft while.’ For Dionyfus 
came but to the Crown Olymp. cu, 1. 
which is xxxu -years after the Tryal of 
Socrates. 
_. IT mnuft obferve one thing more, that 
_ by no means fhould be omitted. There 
fF were formerly more Epiftles of Xenophon (0) serm. 


fF) extant, than appear in this Collection, 31: 


,/; ments out of a Letter to Sotira 3.9 


aie Ye Serm. 
A large fragment is cited in (0) Stobeus, (Pp) : a 


out of his Letter to Crito; (p) two frag- (4) Serm. 
: 
) and (r) "Epes | 
two more out of one to Lamprocles : none wegyyi- 
of which are found here in AVatius’s Parcel. Po % 
> a 
Theodoret produces a paflage out of a Let- hale Se 
ter of his to LE {chines ; wherein he jerks MEMOTIS 
; ata , y, USCIS a= 
_ Plato (r) for bis Ambition and V oluptuouf- ebro lode 
_ nefs ; to gratifie which, he went to Sicily, £0 ma. 
Dionyfius’s Court. (s) Eufebius has this Oh. 
paflage and more out of the fame Epiftle : 12." 


and the whole is extant in (¢) Stobeus: What ‘ ‘) Serm. 
fhall ’~ 
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Shall: we. fay 2 that, the. true) Letterssof 
Xenophon, were. extant in. thofe days 2, or; 


that thofe too, were.a: Cheat, and belong’d: | 
to the fame, Volume whence, thefe of Aly | 


latius Were taken 2. And {0,. as I obferyd: 
before, they will be.older-than Libanius’s- 
time, . I ain afraid it..will be thought, 
ul manners to, queftion’ the judg ment,.of, 
Exfebius and Theodoret....But we know, } 
(z) they, have made other, miftakes: Of» jax 


like nature :. and the. very. Letter, which, | 
they cite, betrays it {elf to be a.counter=: | 


feit. Xenophon, we fee, reproaches Plata, 
in a Letter to Aijchines. If this were: 
true, it was a moft rude affront to the, 
Perfon. he writ to, whofe friend{hip he 


ae! 
hy 


“or ZEfchines himielf was. guilty,..of the 


very fame fault, and-is wounded through, | 


Plato's fide. Tis well known, that.He 


too, as Well as. Plato and Ariftippus and, | 


others, made.a Voyage to Sicily, and. 
flruck in with Déouyfus ; (w) and that 


surely for Money and the Table. (+) Lye 
/ / + 


clan tays, He was Parafite.to the Tyrants 
and (y) another tells us, he liked his Enters 
tainment fo well, that he did not ftir from. 
him, tillhe was depofed. I. would ask any, 
Man now, if he can ftill believe it a genuine 
Letter ; let him have. what veneration he 
can for the Learning of Eu/edbius, 


In 


| 


courts fo much inthe reft of his Letters ij 


= 
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and FEfop's Fables. 


In the beginning of tiiisDifcourfe, I 
‘have faid, That I heard of sone, that, fince 
the firft publication of thefe Letters, called 


| them into queftion. But I was fhewn to 


day (after mine was in the Prefs) in Bi- 


}| dhop Pearfon’s Vindicia Epp. Santti Lgnatii, (z) Par.11, 
| a () Digreffion made on purpofe again{t Pr 12513. 


Socrates's Epiftles. 1 mutt confe&s, with 
fome fhame, I had either never read’that 


‘) <hapter, or utterly forgot it. . But lam 
p glad now to find that imcomparable Man 


both to think it worth going out of his 


| way to difcover this Impofture, and to 
| £onfirm me’ in my judgment by the ac- 
) ceffion of his great Authority. “There is 
_Mothing there difagreeing with what 1 


had faid ; but that his Lordthip allows 


the Epiftle to Ai/chines, cited by Ex/ebius, 
_ to be genuine: which I had endeavoured 
_ to convict of a forgery. I referr it to 


thofe that pleafe to read both ; whether 


) they think I have juft reafon to change 
» my opinion: efpecially when I thall tell 


them, That not jchines only, but even 


)), Xenophon himfelf made a Vifit to Diony- 
fus. \ have * Atheneus for my Autho-*.ib, x: 
rity, a WitnefS beyond all exception, ®4e7 


Eevopay yoy o Trae mape Avywoie, xc. 
Xenophon (lays he) the Son of Gryllus, 
when at Dionyfius the Sicilian’s Table the 


” 


D Cup-bearer forced the company, to drink ; 
in tie : 
he } i 
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Pray, faysshew@Dionyfius ( {peaking aloud 
tothe Tyrant,) 2f your Butler forces Wine 
upon us againf? our wills, why may not your 
Cook. as well compell us to eat? So that 


na I 

anh if we fuppofe the Letter genuine, the 
Wi abfurdity will.double it felf ; both Parties 
alt being guilty of the very fame thing, ‘that 


is charged upon Plato. 


OF 
BuRIPIDES’ EPISTLES. 
. I'S a bold-and dangerous venturé, 
£0 attack Euripides’s Letters ; {mee 
avery Learned Greek Profeflor has fo pal- 


fionately efpoufed them’; that he declares 
(4) Perit to be (a) great. Impudence and want of alt 


ae frontis 
Cy judtciz 
imminut?. 
Eurip. E- 
dit. Can. 


| do'not care to’ meddle with Controverfte 
upon fuch' high Wagers. as thofe : but if 


tab. par.ij, L: may have leave to give: my “opinion, | 


P- 523. ‘without’ flaking fuch ‘valuable things’ as 
Modefty. and“good Senfe upon it, I: am 
very ready to fpeak my mind candidly 
and. freely. 

i. There are only five Epifiles now ex 
tant, afcribed to» urépides : \ but with- 
out doubt there*were formerly moréof 
them ; 


bain 


. bY yas 
Fudgment to-queftion the Fruth of them. | 


| and Afop’s Fables, 
| them : as weehave feen jutt before, that we 


:. fy) liave not now the whole Sett of Xenophon's 
MB) ‘Letters. ' Neither can we fuppofe a Sophift 


we “wanted “in -the ret ; to know whom 
| we are obliged to’ for the ‘great sblefling 
| of \thefe «Epiftles. © ApoWonides; that writ 
pa Treatife Tee?” xerelevo jens “Isopics, 


| S About: falfiftied Fiiftory, fays, one (4) Sa- (6) Seat: 
‘ dirius Polo forged them, the fame Man &@ tim 


9 AMPs 


He “that counterfeited the Letters of Aratus, 
“1 This ‘we «ate‘told by thé Writer of 47a- 

fh) tas) Life, ‘no: ‘unlearned’. Author: who 
citi does not <contradi@t him ‘aboutithefe of 
lat) Buripidess: but for Aratus’s, he fays, that, 
iN I) baring thisouspodonides, every. body elie 
aut) ‘believed them’ to’ be gentine.: I cannot 
HiT pais any judgement of what I never faw 
{ in for Aratus’s Letters are not inow to:be had: 
ie but if they were no better'than thefé of our 
et) ‘Tragedian, 1 flhould, in {piteof the:com- 
iti) Hon vogue; belof ApoLonides’smind; and 
oie Tiwith that:Book of his were now extant: 
a One may ‘know, by the: manner of the 
slimy Name, 'thatthiss$abzrzus Polo was a Roman: 

i but Ido notfind fuch ‘a Familyas the Sa 
yitie O72, nor fuch a'Sirnameas Powo.. What if 
iit i wweread Sabinias,:.or Sabidius Pollo? 


if ie Non amo te; Sabidis nec poffum dicere quare. 


mt .: Hs if 


ae of fo barrenan Invention,as to have his Fan: 
yf CY quite ‘crampt and jaded with poor Five. 
,) ie We have here a peculiar happinels, which 
o) 
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If that Sabidius in Martial was thé fortey 


of our Epiftles; though the Poet’ ‘coila | 


pive none, yet. I can give a'‘very good 


‘reafon, why Ido not love him. 


But the Learned Advocate, for the Tet 
ters makes feveral Exceptions pant the 
Teftimony of ApoMonides. As firft, That 


we may fairly inferr from tt, that a great 


many others believed them to ‘be true, 


Alas! How many more, both Ancients, 


and Moderns, believed Phalaris's to be 
true > If ‘that “argument would have 


done the work, J might have fpared this | 


Diflertation. But prove, that thefe’ Lez 


ters now extant are the fame that were forged | 
dy Sabirius. Commend to me an Argu- 


ment, that, like a Flail, there's. no fende 
againft it. Why, had we been told too, 


that he made Phalaris’s Epiftles : yet how | 


could we prove,. unlefs fome paflages were 
cited’ out of them; that they were ‘the 
fame that we have now? But though 
I cannot. demonftrate that thefe ‘are’ Sa- 
biriuss; yet Vil demonftrate them’ by 
and by to. be an Impofture’; and Thope 
then it will be no injuftice to lay them at 
his door. Bat '’tis an evidence, that the 


true Epiftles of Euripides were once ex. | 


tant; becaufe fome body thought it not im- 
proper to father falfe ones upon him. Now, 
Wfhould think the: very contrary; mh 
1 the 
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and. (Efop's Fables:: 


| the Cuckow does not lay her Egg, where 
the, Neft.1s already full. At leaft, Tam 
_ wefolved ll never goa book-hunting after 
| the genuine Epifiles of Phalaris; though 
i fome body has cheated the ‘World wit 
| .@ parcel of falfe ones. f. 
ol. Ie might eafily have happen’d, tho’ 
_..we fuppofe the Letters {purious, that in 
ip. 4o fmall a number as Five, there could be 
ie, -nothing found to convict them by. But 
fo well has the Writer managed his Bufi- 
|..Mefs ;, that every one of them has matter 
enough to their own Detection. The 
§) 4aft and principal of them is dated from 
) \ Macedonia, in anfwer to fome reproaches, 
‘of, that were caft upon him at Athens for his 
in going to Archelaus. As for what you write 
| from Athens; fays he, pray. know, that I 
ath We value. no more, av vy’ Aravav i MicaI@ 
fh) acy, what Agatho or Mefatus now fay ; 
| than. I formerly did, what Ariftophanes 
il éabbled.. Here we have the Poet Agatho, 
/ap. (tor. without doubt he means the Poet, 
© .fince he has joind him with Ariffophanes) 
 -xefiding at Athens, and blaming Euripides 
©, for living with Archelaus. Now, could 
|.any thing be more unfortunate for our i 
Sabirias Pollo, than the. naming of this ta ne 
Man ?.. For eventhis 4garho him(elf was X™ +, 
,@ then with Archelaus: in (c). Euripides’s fait. Sebi. 
, -company :. befides that they were always <7ift. 
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good friends and acquaintance; not there 
only, but before at: Azhens. adh 
But perhaps! fome may. fufpect, it wag 


another Agatho.a(d) Gomic Poet, that was || 
meant in the Letter, and not the famous |} 


Agatho the Tragedian.... This'l find.tebe 
thé Opinion of the LearnedPerfon above- 
named. But I will make bold to expunge 
this Comic Agatho out of the. Catalogue 
of Mankind... For hefprung. but up, like 
a’ Mufhroom,.. out .of «a rotten paflage 
in Suidas 3 who, after he »has. fpokenpof 
Agathe the Tragic Poet, has thefe words’; 
19 edo TOIds Sexper'ss Wecygirs* E150 pL)» 
Odie 2) 4g SuAvrre : which his Interpreé- 
ters ( Wolftus and.-Portus) thus tranflate, 
Fait Sy alius Agathe Comediarum Scripten. 
But there's nothing like Faiz. Gvalivs inthe 
Original ;\ but. the fame. Agatho'is here 
meant, that was mentioned before: ‘This 
they might have known from: the follow- 
ing words, eqpuedtiro 2) is) SuAdizure, 
he was libelled for bis Effeminatenefs. For 
whom canithat belong to;:but 


Rely me Ser to. Agatho the Trageedian }; 


wry  AraSuve + F 7 eH 
f > 

yedlas emtpacev 7ei1- 

al.” Rhee. Prac, 


whom (e) Luciam ranks with 


- Cinyras, andy Sardanapalus »2 


Do but read  Ariffophaues’s 


Lhefinophoriazufe; and yowll fee him ti 
Giculed upon that fcore for: fome pages 


together,.. The. Scholiaft upon  Bameosyor 
0 
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and. Mop’ s Fables. 


of the fame; Poet); ‘AzeSem:( lays he.) 
Eros Tegyings mowing Om arama, die Bare 
Acro. Here yow dee, vit,is exprefsly faid, 


(f) Agathosthe Zragedian was traduced (f)?. 


as Effeminate. | \t follows»prefently. in the 
fame. Scholiaft'; Qux0s “ 0 Ayavay x00 
peaSom ies TS Seoupsrss MwEXHAS$ where 
we have theivery words.ofSvzdas applied 
to the Traguedian ;:Sros, this fame Agatho 
was a ComedianySocrates being his Majer: 
not avetber,as ithe ‘Tranflators of Suidas 
interpolatethe Text... But'is it true then, 
that our fpruce w4zarho writ Comedies too? 
Nothing: like sit) ;, though the learned 
(x) Gregorius Gyraldus affirmsit from, this 
very paflage. | “Iisa mereolcitation of our 
Scholiaft; arid» of Suédas that gaped after 
shim : «the‘occafion and«ground of the 
ftory being nothing: but»this. . Plato's 
Convivium wasiinthe Houfe of this Agathe: 


inthe (+) conclufion of which, Socratesyis (4) P.336. 
introduced: proving todgatho and Arifto- 1% 7x0» 
Texyydd- 
phanes 3 That it belonged to the fame Mats mois isa: 
and. required. thefame Parts, to write both + xopade- 
Gomedy and Tragedy ; and that he: that mas™* D- 


a: skilful Dragedian, was alfo a Come@- 
dian.’ Hencehave our \wife.. Gramma- 
rians dre(sd up. a finefiory, That Agathe 
was a:\Comeedian, and of Socrates's teach- 
ing: And» riow)1:hope; Ishaye evident- 
iy eproved tlie thing. that).J. propofed ; 
H 4 to 
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to.. the-.utter: diferace of .our admired 
Epiftles. a 


sill. Euripides, we have feen, did noi 


value one farthing, what either Agatho:o# 
I would: gladly, 


C@) ; Mé (2) Mefatus faid of him. 


be. better acquainted. with this:fame Me 


fatus.; for I never once met with him but; || 
here in this Letter.. .He muft be. a Bro-) | | 


ther .of the Stage too, by the company; 


he.is placed in: Bur what was the mam | 


ter? Was he fo. hifsd and.exploded, that 
he durft neverfhew his head fince 2] have 
antancy, -he was of the fame family with 
Ck) Epift. (£) Phalaris’s two F airy Trageedians, Aris 
scr, Salochus and Lyfinus : and: that thefe Let2 
ters too are atin to thofe of the. Tyrants 
But, perhaps, you'll fay, this. Me/atus is but 
adault in.the. Copies. Jt may be. fo : and; 
J.could help -you: to another Tragedian 


of thofe times, not altogether unlike him 2 | 


one Melitus, the fame that afterwards ac: 
culed Socrates.» who was likely. enough: 
to. hate. Euripides, that was the Philofos 
pher's: friend.. Or I could.invent fome 
other medicine forthe place :~but-lep 
thofe look to that, that.believe the, 
Epiftles: true, or think them worth the: 
curing. hes 
The very Learned. Defender-iof the: 
Epiftles, one. of.a fingular Induftry ard, 
amott diffufe: Reading, has a Ae 
. : ome 
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and Ffop’s Fables: 


| me Objections ‘againft the Letters, ‘com- 


municated to him by a private “Hand: 


| Phat private Peérfon, “at the requeft of the 
) Editor, imparted his opinion’ to him ina 
® very fhort Letter?’ to which he had no 


Aniwer returned ; till he found ‘it, with 


| fome‘furprize, brought upon the ftage “mn. 
() print’; and his Reafons’ routed’ and (4) Ewip. 
+ trumplid.” But let-us {ee if we can'rally 

_ them again’:’ perhaps they may keep their 523.” 


ground in a fecond Engagement. 

TV. Our friend Sabirius Poilo, to make 
the whole Work throughout worthy of 
himfelf, has directed this fame Letter to 
Cephifophon, who was Euripides’s Aor for: 
his’ Plays.’ For he had’ often heard ‘of 
Cephifophon : and fo he would:not let him 
pafs without ‘a fhare in “his Epiftles. But 
hefhould' have’ minded Time and Hiftory- 
a little ‘better, if he hoped to ‘put himfelf 
upon Us forthe Author he mimic’s. ' Tis 
true, Cephzfopbon and our Poet were orice 
mighty dear acquaintance’: but there fell 
out a ‘foul accident, that broke off ‘the 
friendfhip. © ‘For Earipides caught him 
Acting for him, not upon the Stage, ‘but 
in private With his Wife. Which bufinefs 
taking wind abroad, and making a’per- 
petual Jeft-was one of the main reafons 
why he left'Arhens and went to Macedonia: 
Andoissit likely, after all’this, that‘ our 
Poet 
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Poet fhould write a Letter to-him,:as-feon 
as-he got thither,? that he fhould ufe him 
as yhis «moft. intimate Friend, | nearer ogg 
him: than: his-own, Children >) know, 
there are ‘fome’ fo, fond of our Epiftles, 
that, they ‘value all this, as nothing.  Cephi- 
fophon is {fo much: in their Books: that 
 Whatfoever. is faid, againft' him, muftibe 
calumny and; detraction: “Give ‘mean 
Advocate, that will ftick clofe.and hang 
upon a Caufe:.. By being their Editor, he 
is retain’d for the Letters.; and therefore 
he muft not defert his Client. Bue why 
thallk-no’ -Teftimony be allowed. that 


P.167, touehes \Cephifophon > Are not) (m): Aris 


7 
“ Ode 


feophanes and his Commentator, and Swi 


(2) In Vi. das andi(n) Lhomas Magifter. all. Jawfil 


and good Evidente?*« And: is. there’one 
fingle: Witneisagainft. them. in ‘his ‘bes 
hali-2. Not a; Writer is now:extant, that 
mentions ‘hisyname, but what’ tells: the 
ftory of hint? end if we ‘muft not bes 
Hevechem;wedhall want new Evidence 
to prove; there ever wasfuch a Man. 

Y. Ina Difquifitioniof this nature, an 
imooniifiency in; Lime and Place is an ara 
sumenc that) reaches’ everybody. «All 
willkery: out, thatwPhalarisp @cwrare {pus 
rious, whens ithey fee ».fuchwbreaches 
upon Chronology: » But Iimuftprofetspa 
thoulde\as fully lihavetbelicved then fol 
though 


Ph avnbas 
ITE LOE 


UE WF 


and Aifop's Fables. 


| though).the, Writers had efcaped: all: mi- 
_ flakes ofthat »kind. For. as they were 


commonly menof {mall endowments; that 
affected to, make, thefe Forgeries ; a great 
Man difdaining fo bafe and: agnoble a work: 
fo. they did«their bufinefs, accordingly ; 
and exprefied rather themi{elves, than thofe 
they acted.,..For they. knew. not howito 
obferve Decorum, in a Quality fo diffe- 


rent from their own : like the filly Player, - 


that would reprefent Llercules ; tall indeed, 
but+flender,), without bulk and fubftance. 
Let us fee the conduct ofsthis Author : 
In the firft Letter, Archelaus fends Euri- 


pides fome Money ; and: onrPoety as if 


his Profeffion were like a Monaftie Vow 
of Poverty, utterly refufes. zt. . And why, 
forfooth, does he refufesit.» Why ,. 
was too great a) Summ» for. his condition. 
Yes, to befure; when a’Sophift:makes a 
Prefent, the greateft Summ cofts no more 
than the leaft. But z-was. dificult tobe 
kept, and the fingers of Thieves would. itch 


at it. Alas for him; with the expence of 


one Bag, out of many, | he might shave 
provided .a.Strong »Box, and new Doors 
and Locks)to: his\Houfe: | But why could 


he notaccept aLuttleof it? Even (@)),So- (0) Laer- 


erates himfelfiand Xexecrates took amo- 


dicum » out «of: Prefents; and. return’d xen: 


the reft again. Andis. a Poet more felf- 
: denying, 
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denying, than the:moft mortified. of , the 
Philofophers.? - But the beft.of all, is, hat 
Clito the King's chief Minifter threatned tp 
be angry with him, if he refufed it. What, 
could: C/éto expect before-hand,. that the 
Prefent. would be refufed >. The moft 
fagacious States-man, fure, that ever Mo- 
narch. was bleft with. Alexander could 
not fore-fee fuch a thing. ; but .was 
mightily furprized, when Yenocrates would 
Not receive fome Money that he fent him- 
“(p). What, fays he, has Xenocrates.no 
“Friends to give it to, if he need it not 
~ himfelf?”” As for our Poet, he had 
Friends, I affure you ; but all of his own 
kidney, men of Contentment, that would not 
finger a penny of it, 7 adracnic iui vee 
Tos giAos maegv. What would one give 
to purchafe a Sett of fuch acquaintance.2 
And yet, I know.not how, in the -Fifth 
Letter, their appetites were come to ‘ems 
For in-that,, Euripides himfelf, from Ar- 
chelaus’s Court fhared fome Prefentsamong 
them ; and we. hear not one word, but 
that all was well taken. 
VI. The reft of this Letter is employed 
in begging pardon (g) for the two Sons of a 
Pellzan old feZaw, who had done fomething 
to deierve Imprifonment." And the Third 
and Fourth.are Common Places of Thanks 
lor. granting, this requeft. Now, Pee 
that 
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dad FEfop's Fables: 


that “the -whole Bufinefs! “has the “Air 
and Vifage’ of Sophiftry ; for this fame 
is ‘a mighty Topic. too “in Phalaris's 
FEpiftles :° i$’ a’ plain violation of good 
Senfe, to petition for ‘a Man without 
telling his Name: as if Pe//a the royal 
City had no: Old Man in it but one. 
How can fuch: an Addrefs be real 2 ~But 
to this they give a double Anfwer ; Zhat 
a Sophift, zf this was one, could uot be at a 
lofs for a Name: he might eafily have. put 
one here ; as hereafter he uames Amphias, 
Lapretes and others. But the point is not, 
what’ he might have done, but what he 
‘bas’ done. He might have named fome 
other Poet at Athens, and not Agatho that 
Was then in’ Macedonia.. A\l thofe mi- 
ftakes and blunders of Phalaris and the 
reft might eafily have been avoided, had 
the Writers had more Hiftory: and~ Di- 


feretion. (7) But he bad writ a: Letter (r)resre 
before this about the fame bufine[s ; and ev emse 


there we muft fuppofe he had mention’d his 
name. ‘This indeed would’ be fomething, 
if it would carry water. But though the 
Sophift’ has told you fo; do not rafhly 
believe him. © For it. is plain, that ‘pre- 
tended Letter muft have been fent to ‘Ar 
chelaus, before this vaft Prefent came 
from him.’ Why then did*not the fame 
Meffenzér that brought the Money, bring 


the 
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the Grant too of his Petiticn’> Would 
the King, that: did him’ this mighty Hos 
nour and Kindnefs, deny him’at thé fame 
time that fmall and juft: Requeft'> Foy 
the’ crime of thofe Priféners ws farely 
no ‘hainous bufinefs. Had it been 4 defion 
to aflaffinate the» King, he would never 
have interceded for them:’)'The Charge 
again{t them was a venial fault ::! or were 
it\the blackeft accufation, their Thnocente 
at\ leaft would clear them for our Poet 
(s) OUN himflf tells us, (s)°7 hey had done*no. body 
adney 
any wrong, 


Vil. ‘The'Second Epiftle is to Sophocles, 


otvaaty. 


whom he makes to’be shipwraék’d ‘at the 


Ifland Chios ;-the Vetfel and Goods being 
loft, but all the Men faved? That: Sophocles 
(+) Athen. was at Chios; we are informed by. (¢) Tou 
AI 693 Ghius ithe Trageedian ; who’ telatés’a long 
conVerfation of his there. ‘Tf 6tir Author 
here means thefame Voyage; jas probably 
(a) Yhid: 
&& Thucyd, 
1,75. 


(¢) then Sophocles was Commander of 4 
Fleet with Pericles in the Subtian War's 
and went to Chios, and’ thente t6 Lesbos, 
for auxiliary Forces. — But “our Meek 
Euripides never thihks’ of ‘his publick 
Employment ; ‘but‘advifes him to return 
home ‘at his leifuire : as if ie had been a 
Voyage forDiverfion, 7s, fays his Ad- 
vocate; but why might he nor be gt Chios 
another 


he:does; he is‘conyicted éf'a cheat? For 


=~ hs. 


| and /EXop s, Fables. 


| anothertime; though nobody {peak of \ét, 

about private. Affairs 2... Yes 3 why not, 
indeed: ?\\ For Sophocles was fo (w).cour-;(~) Im 
teous and good-natur'd a‘Man,, that, to coe a 
do. our Letter-monger a kindnefs, he-would: Ranis. 

© have gone'to every) Ifland in the Archipe- 


a) Zago. Bue ’tis hard though, ‘that .a good 


ie) ©=Ship muft be loft, and our Poet {wim tor't; 
| to oblige’ the! little, Sophift.. Ford ifear 
the Vefiel was caft away,: purely to bring 
| in (x). the great lofs of Sophocles's Plays:(x) ‘1 «et 
Alas! alas aCould he , not »go over*the ~ Se 
water, but he’ muft needs take his Plays os tk 
with: hime?) -And mutt ‘Euripides, of all 
men, lament the lofs of them; wholéown 
| Plays muft,» probably, have’ truckled to 
® them at the next:Feaftof Bacchus > Mutt 
)). Buripides, his Raval,-his Antagonift, tell 


a t him, .(y)eThat his “Orders ‘about family (y) t2 


affairs were executed : as if: He’ had been auth. 
émploy'd by him, “as. Steward of “hisa. 
Houfhold'?: : iy 

Vill. The Fifth Letterisalong Apology 
for his going to Macedonia...“ Can they 
“ thinky fays:he,. that: 1 came hither*for 
* loveof Money 21 fhould/have comethen, 


““ when*I was younger ; and not,now, 


“to lay (&) my bonestin ‘a ‘batbatous (<)’tve % 


“ Countrey,-and make Archelaus» ticher 92724, 
“ ‘] 93 - : yi Wor ial 
by my» Death.” (obferved itpasino jou, 

finall mark of a SophiftpPhatour Author 


fore. 
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foretells,, he: was to die im» Macedéniines 
where, weknow, he was worried to death 


‘Ik 
| gia 


by a pack of Dogs. But what wonder, | o 


fay they, if an Old Man of Seventy predige | \ 
bis own death? 1 do not queftion). but by 


our Poet might prefage himfelf to be 


Mortal. But ‘twas an odd. guefs to hit | 


upon the time and place, when and where 


he was to die. For, what ground was 4}! 


there to be fo pofitive? The Letter; we 


fee, carries date juft after his arrival at | |) 
Court ?. He had, as yet, had very fhore 
trial, whether all. things would continue’ 


to his liking: And we have no-reafon to 
fuppofe, that, he came thither for good 
and.all ; never to {ee Athens again: Might 
he not, by fome-accident, or {upplanted 
by fome rival, lofe. the King’s favour? 
Or, was he fure His life would lait ag 


long as his own? “Iwas.a.violent death, 
and not mere, Age and Crazinefs, that 


took our Poet away at laft : and he knew 
Sophocles to be. then alive and hearty and 


making of Plays ftill; that was Fourteey 


years older than himfelf. In thefe circum: 


ftances to be {0 pofitive about his dying” 


there, was a Prophecy as bold as any of 
the Pythian Oracle. But, fay they, Fe 
gives a hint too, that Archelaus might be 
depofed : which a Sophift would not fay, bee 
cafe i¢ never came to pafs, - That was - 
an 
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| CXprefly fays,' (a) God would always ftand( Map. 
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sf | as if he had foreboded real Michief ; Osa” 
| abitean, Cri ole 6 aye ds cts avipiorny cueas 
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_ might be depofed:'and hedoésnot fugs 


oeft; that it actually would be fo ; for hes 


San LEY che? 


| bf the King, and Jupport bim.’ But indeed;\; 5,3,. eS 


as th¢y interpret’a paflage' there ’;' it looks'siex) x- 


> 


words they: tranflate , abi: jam deftitutas: 
fueris © abdicatus, “ when “you. are des 
“ferted atid: depofed.”. But with all due 
fubiniffion, Iwill’ affime’ the’ freedonriof 
Changing: thé'verfion: © For d@eSesand’ 


irom) ¢P8O@. belongto the word xkye gs; and 
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fn he could the Kine pet by his death 2 Would ti pins 
| the Poet be compell'd to make: him his 


not:to Archelaus: and the’ diftinction is 
tobe ‘put thus y dr obyelay 6 nyodsey 


: avOparrey webyiolay evevers, gpso Gi tidy: ¥ 
LM | 


Tempus’ ad: exercendam bénienitatem con- 
| befjum; “ You--will not grieve, that the 
“tithe is gone’ paft recallingpwhich was 


“Branted you by God» to do’ goodta 


| “SMankind’ in.” This;: Pfuppofe, is now 


clear enough ; and Archelaus is inne 
dafiger of being depoféd by this fentence: 

But let us examine our Author's. next>. 
words ; (4) Jo make Archelaus richer by (4) "ive 
my death, A very good Thought indeed; Powe 


and worthy of Euripides: But pray what maint 
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upon his Eftate, and defraud. the true Ins 


heritor.2,«:f the, Poer had fugh fulpicians | 


as,thefe, she ‘ would, , never. have. gone, ta 


him... But-though jhe had. left-all) toaims | | 


“at his death ;: what would.the King have 
been. richer):for., him.2 2 Forturely Buca 
pides, hanineg ferled affairs at.home, carried 
no. great, Steck with him..to Macedonig = 
unlefs, hep thought 4rchelaus would make 


him pay for his Board,,., He) might.welk 


expect to} be , maintain’d.,by the King’s 
(4) Ep.» Liberglity.s (¢) as he,found, it. inthe 
Event: <[he King therefore, were he his 
fole. Heir, would only have.received again, 
what himfelf had giver before, Nay ;even 
a great part,of that.had been. loft beyond 
recovery. 4. For, our,’,Poet,y bythe. very 
firft Meffenger,.. had, packt ,more awayite 


Athens, that» Archelaus had. given. him; | 


than, all. that.ae carried ; with, him: could 
amount, to,;, perhaps, than, jall. he..was 

worth. befere. . ‘alle 

IX. But he has more full, tofay to thate, 

that blamed;him for leaving hens... Sit 

(4) tw “Riches (fays he, could draw. .me.to 


annie‘. Macedonia s why did L.refule (d). thee kr 


TA S7OVs a4 


(2) Nea Ved fame Riches ; when lwas €e) young, 
et int Mor middle-aged; and while my. Mother 


alo in- Swas-alive.;,. for whole fake. alone, Jt 
HECLY > a4 
Bs at 


Heir 34s fomie were forced by the Roman: | 
Emperors 2 Or, would, the.King  feize | 
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« at all, I’fhould. have defired: to “Be 


_ Letter; (and: perhaps to others now loft,) »: 


“orich 2” He alludes here to the’ Firft 


| where’ he refufes an ample Summ of 


Money fent him by Archelaus. Alas, poor 


| Sophitt ! ‘twas ill lick he took ‘none of the 
| Money,. to Fee his Advocates luftily : for 


ly Ei 5 


| this is-like.to be a hard brush. « For how 


| could: the Poet; while young, or middle- 


Levon 


Nas! 


Na 
r 
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im COUh 


aged,refufe Prefents from Archelaus ? fince, (Dice, 
- according (f) to: moft Chronologers, ‘he pyeer 

efaip Was about Seventy»; and, by the moft fa- Arter. Lv. 
“PF vourable account; above Sixty ; wherf Ar- p- 217- 
mad | chelans came tothe Crown. : 
AV UV 
Mls | Cito the Herb-woman ? For her fake alone, 3 


Wee 


X: But what a dutiful Child had Mother 


her Son Euripides. could wifh tobe Rich’; 
to buy her Oulto-her Sallads. But what 


| had’ the Old Gentleman the Father done, 


i that he wifhes nothing for His fake >» And 
eli 


bean | 


how had his (g) three Sons offended him, (4) Suidas, 
that They have no fhare in his good fier ett 


wifhes 2 "Tis a fine piéce of conduc, 
that. our Sophift hasfhewn. He had read 


| fomething of our Poet’s Mother ; for fhe 
| was famous inold Comedy for her Lettuce 
| and Cabbage : but having heard nothing 


of his Sons; he reprefents him through 
all his Letters, as if he had:no Children. 
_Ashete, the only motive to defite Wealth, 


is: his care of the O/d Woman's and when 
é I 2 fhe 
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fhe is fuppofed to be deadjall his concerg | i 


is only ‘for his ‘Friends. In’ the Firft Lent | 
(4) “Hui ter, (b)He'and his Friends are fuch cons 
ew tented’ men,‘that ‘they refufe the ‘royat 
Gift. Not a\word'-of: the three young 
Sparks’; who,’tis hard ‘to think, werédo 
felf-denying.”* In the Fifth, ‘he keeps none 
of the King’s Prefents by: him, « butefends 


all away to Athens; to be dhared among | 


(#) Tee his (2) Friends and Companions. » How; 
ania. © poi would the young Gentlemen look, 
Yd Es0t 

o be forgot thus by ‘their own: Father 2 

if it be fulpected, in favour of the Letters, 

that the Sons might’ be all dead before’; 

T can foon put a ftopto that, froma good 

Evidence, wed 95% who, ima Play 

Ck) Ba- “made Ck) ‘the very Year of our Poet's 
lee P- death, mentions the’Sons as then alive. 

Boil. -. XI. The Romans may brag as muchas 


they pleafe of Mecenas and others: but ofalb | | 


Patrons of Learning, Archelaus of Macedonia 
fhall have My ‘commendations. — Within 
two or three days after Euripides’s arrival, 
(1) Ep. v-he makes him a Prefent of (2). Forty Talents: 
Which was a greater Summ of Money 


than our Poet could ever have raifed be- | 


fore; though all that he had fhould have 


been fold four times over.) The Great / 


oan Themiftocles (m) was not.worth ‘Three 

Talents, before he meddled» with: Public 
Sh )Terents Affairs : and(”) Two Talents wasthought 
aa a good 
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and: Afop’s Fables..\\: 


& good ‘Portion for. a fub(tantial. Man’s 


| Daughter... Alexander the Great, when he 


was Lord: of ‘the World, fent,:Xenocrates . 
| the Philofopher a Prefent of Thirty La- 


| dents;cor, as) others: fay, Fifty. 3. which 


(0) Gicero calls: a; vaft Summ, efpecially (2) Cicero, 
| Mor thofe times. But Alexander's .natural al 

| Munificence was ftimulated and exalted to temporitus 
| thateextraordinary Act of Bounty, out: of cc. 
_ a peak. (p) he had sto Ariffot/e.| How ge- tim, maxi- 
nerous:theny nays: how protufe was Ar-.7< "| 
chelaus.; that. out-of his little and fcanty $249" 


_ Revenue:couldi give as much, as-his great 
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Succeflor-inthe midft-of the Perfan Trea- 
fures? But all this isfpoild. again; when 
«weconfider; “tis 2-Sophift’s Prefent : who 
is liberal, indeed, of his Paper Notes,. but 
never makes folid Payment. | 
And now, «J fuppofe,: it,will be thought 
no great matter, whether Sabirzus Polo, 
as.Apolonides affirms, or any ,other un- 
known. Sophift, shave the Honour of the 
Epiftles., will take »my leave of Him 
and.. Them ; after-d, have done. the fame 
kindne(s, to. Apollonides, that 1 did to Sa- 
birius.. For as I read the name of the one, 
SaLia@ ThoAAiav, inftead of SehiesG@. 
TiéAaey: fo, for “AnorAavidys 6 Kuoevs, 
Adare make bold to fubftitute “AmoAAw- 
yidve 6 Nuxaels. The former was, never 
heard of but here. This latter: is. men 
a Sa ik Te tiond 
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tion'd ‘by: Laertius ,. Hlarpocration: and 


others.’ He writ feveral Books, anddedi. | 


(q) Laert. Gated one-of them: (4) to Tiberius,» Ehe 


in Time. sine itherefore iagrees exaGtly. with this | 
emendation ; for living in that Emperor's | 


days, he might well cite a Romaz Author 
Sabidius. Polfio: 
manner of {truple ; this very Book Adour 
Falfiied Fiiftory is afcribed to Apolonides 
(x) .v. Ke Wicenus “by” (r) Ammonius 3 “AmoArAgwidre, 
De Difer, fays “he; é Nixatds CH Te) TPIT b Mate 
Vora,  “evepeer 3) jaft as the: Writer of Aratus’s 


Life fays 3 “Aworrwvidvs 6 \Kngeloney. 7 | 


doo Wey narelevomsms Isoples. 


OF 
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Could ‘eafily go'-on’, ‘and’ difcover 

to you many more Impoftares of this 
kind , The Epiftles of Anacharfis, Hera- 
clitus, Democritus, Elippocrates, Diogenes, 
Crates, ahd others. But perhaps 1 may 
be ‘exhorted hereafter’ to ‘put this Differ- 
tation into Latin, with large Additiotis:: 
till which ‘time ‘I will adjourn thé further 
Difcourfe “upon thofe fevéeral’ Authots ; 
and proceed now to the laft thine propoled, 
the’ Fables of Zfop. OS OE 

: | And 


But’ to. take awayall |) 


A 
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i | 


Ya 
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wr 


i Gna Aifop’s Fabless\\\" : 
L| And here Ieath’¢lad’to find! a'good part 
§ of the Work done ready to my hand. © For 
h Monfieur Bacherz S.de Mexirdacy has writ 
oi | The-Life of AB fops.in French>which Book, 


hit | though I could never meet with it, Ican 
ia | | Buels from’ tlie great Learning’ of the Au- 
US) hor!’ knowit to-me’ by his other’Works, 


ig | to have ina’ matinér -exhaufted the Sub- 
MS) 408. \ Vavafor’ too, De Ludiera Didione, 
hia )  aferibes the prefent’Fadbles to Maximus Pla- 
Hi) ‘nades,'and not to.AB/op himtelf. See alfoia 
vai great deal upon this'Head inthe late Alyfo~ 
WN) » vical’ Dictionary of Mr. Batle. Alb which 
| Phake me dook\\apon Sir W.T-s mighty 
| Commendation of the A/opean Fables 
“Ti, ‘now extant; whicl? is the occafion of this 
| “Freatife, to be an unhappy Paradox’; 
§ ‘either worthy ‘of the great Author, nor 
| agteeable to the ‘teft» of his . excellent 
Book. For if I do not much deceive 
‘wee omy felf, Ithall foon. make it appear, 
fie ‘That of alb-the Compofitions of . the 
tin, #/fopic- Fables, thele that we have, now 
Ta) | left- us; are both thie Laft and the Wort. 
init Lhough, J do” not intend a‘fet Difcourfe 5 
ji#e butWonly a-few leole things, that'd fanfie 
iis) May ~ have’. éfeaped the Obfrvation of 
AUT | Ss: ete aces dana iO, 
vt | Es very uricértain, if AA/op himfelt 
tl left any Fables behind-himyaniwriting: 
| the Old Man in (s) Arsfophanes \earnd (5) In Ve} 
a pis, P-357 
mi | * [ 4 his 
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Ni -&36 —dDiffextation upon Phalaris, ec, 

ei his; Fables; in, Converfationy-and) not Our 1h 
a of a Book: ) Pudge 
| i | Aiawiridy 4A ot} SuBaeurindy 0 tt 
i . “Ry Bree Se6 ey sah DULTEOT ley mew ot 
a (+) In Avi- "T’here’s ‘another. (¢):paflage in the fame |) 0 
i} US ' 


ah 387 Poor Oud? Aiawnw memaries; which 

Hf CO Meri= (4) Suidas, and.fromhim Erafmus,,Sca- || W 
ay | i ‘ager, &c. affirm tobe ufed proverbiallys on 
i Lou havenotread fo much as fEfop, ({pokea Bu 
| of Ideots and, [literates.),. From: whence |) {or 
one wight conclude,.that Z/fop wrotevhis |) {i 
own Fables, which weré. ii every -bodies, | atl 
hands... But it, plainly.,appears fromthe A 
Roet himfelfythat it. isnot. a Proverbial HH) 
Saying :o:For,..when: One had faid,.Ale § of 
never heardbefore,. that. Birds were .older 
than the Barth:..the Other tells him, Azezs Bat 
waltarued, .and unacquainted with: Afop, ; | 

who faid, °° Lhat,/the Lark was the § 
“ofirll, of Ghings, ;-and fhe,y when her By 


SN ee ee oe. — 
a eg 1 ee naenastter 


“Fatheradied .Caften he had laid five § Pi 

“days unburied, becaufe, the) Earth was led 

“hot yetin-being) .at: daft, buried. him alt 

‘cin cher. own. Head.,” Now, what,.1s chi 

there here like..a, Proverb.2.. But pray Ai 

take, notice, that. this Fable, is. not .ex- ino 

a tant in our prefent Collection; .a good a 
Het | teflimony, that Ours,are not. of the Phry- 4, 
He sian.s. own, Compofing. Totes: D: 
Me ete ©. if) 3a pri 
I will ‘ 
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and Fifop's Fables. \ 


I wills mention. another place of our 


Poet ; that Limay, on this: occafion,* cor- 
ret a.gro& Etror of the Scholiaft. "Tis 
extant 22 Velpts, Pri313 Oe os 


f Aoioy. 


O17); giao MUIse4 ipsa, 7} ay 1A Wein Th ye 


Where he “interprets Alone yeAciov sof 
one Aifop a‘ ridiculous Adtor’ of Tragedy. 
But our Scholiaft himfelf is more ‘ridicu= 
Jous : .if-it was He that writ this ; and not 
fome trifler, that foifted it in. among.the 
other's Annotations, .For there was no 
LEfop. a..Greek, AGtor ‘in the days of Ari- 
flophanes : - he miftakes him. for the famous 
AL op in Czcero's'time, an Actor of Tragedy 
on the Roman Stage ; ais far from Pein 
ridiculous :. 


Que gravis, Asin, we doétus Rofcins eit 


But. the Ajo. meant by our Poet is. the 


Phrygian, himfelf, -whofe. Fables were Cal. 


led Jefis; Terciz:; fo in. the other paflage, 
already. cited, Aigarrindy yeroion. Fiefy ~ 
chius , Algom yerdla t-.Bres eArenov, 18s 
Aico puidss....w) Dion. Chryfo oftom, fpealk: | 
ing ofjour LE fo Ops; Hetero, auToY, fays he, 
sdpreves, Gon ze! yeroie Hy TOS | poe. 
Avienusy in his Pretace.;. Afopus, relponfo 
Delphicz, cnsthing neni RIDICULA 
i fab Bk 
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fe) Bite eflayed ‘to put the Zfopic Fables ints 
Plitach “Merle, was (ae) Socrates the Philofopher, 
de Aud, ~ Laertius feems to ‘hint, that ‘he'did bur | 
‘one: Fable ; and that with no great fuc. 


Poet. 
Laert. Z tag : ; 
: ‘eefs's ‘the beginning of it -was this’: 


Socrat. 
Aiganis mol éAeze Kopivsrov acy visor, 
\, Mi xpivew aper ld Aaodixg copy. 


"Tis ‘obfervable again, that Socrates does 
not fay, ‘he made ‘fe of a Book of Fables: 
but, J wrote, fays he, av tmiseutu, Mole 
that 1 knew,’ and‘ that I could’ firft© call to 
mttd. And this Fable too does not appear 
in’ our prefent Collection’ ; if’ we may 
gather fo’ much,” from his naming’ ’ ‘the 
Clorinthtans. team es . 
Ill. After Socrates's time, (y) Demetris 
Phalereus made Adywy Kiswetan Sov yuyets, 
Collections of Afopean Fables : which, pet- 
haps: were the firtt in’ their kind: ‘com 
mitted to writing’; I mean, in ‘form of a 
Book. ': Thefe feent to have‘been it’ Profle’ 
and* fome, “perhaps; ‘may: imagine, “that 
_they“are’ the* fame ‘that ave now extant! 
Fwith: they were's ‘for then: they would 
have been: well writ, with forme’ Genius 
and Spirit.” Butt fhall demonftrate Ours 
to"'be-of a Motern’ Date ; ‘and'the Com 
pofition ‘it felfefpeaks*too lotid> that ips 
not Demetrius’s, " 


Cy) Laert. 
tn Demet, 


IV. After 


il, The firft,’ that we know of) Who | 


Aly 


ena 


“woul 


and /Efop's Fables, 


IV. After him, there-was fome body, 


whofe name is now loft, that made aaew 


Edition of the Fadles in Elegiac Verie 3'1 
find no. mention of them, but in Suda; 
who. cites them often under.the name of 
Mido, or Muse. I will: fet down a 
few Fragménts of them; both to fhew 
that they. belong. to. the A:/opic. Fables’, 
which:,has not yet been obferved, that J 
know. of ;,-and to enable you to judge, 
whether, if.we could: change our modern 
Colleation: for thefe, we thould. not get 
by. the. bargain. | 

(2) Téhaxe eho itl aris Graeme Svlw.-- (x) Suidas 
in Avite 


This belongs to the Fable about the Two 


Bags that every Man.carries ; one)before, 
where he (puts. other men’s faults ; ano- 
ther behiad. him, .where he puts his own. 
This. is: mention’d by Catulus, Horace, 
Phadrus, Galen, Themiftius, Stobaus, &c. 
and \it,is a; Blot upon our Modern, Sett, 
that! there,itis wanting. 
(a) Aiwewdis tAawrais drow Barros’ § prev come (2) td.ia 
’ Kabwatls 2, mss (2) repvopetrn verter. '- (5) vulgo 
And; ees 
‘Aincwlo tral epic meope atavre gaSap 
And, ! oy [Sued 
(c) Qg08 of. dy aiSav ade mobcderis, Gvexe (c) Id. in 
EF LTS pl co - : Adty. 
| a And, 
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nak And; i [ dan 
(ad) Id. (d ) Thiepn eve AUKOOW, ZTE Vitrcee orgy 
“Audis. 


Some ofthem,it feems,were all Hexameters : 


(* ) ie no NE (*) "OS: sugercy 61 Tre Ipaay 
oun Ain Osegenberla Te VOT et, alnwAa Wie reaSy, 
Oph. p. 

a t "Tis an eafie ‘matter to find what Fables 
thefe pieces relate ‘to; and I think they 
are all extant in the prefent Collection: 

V. This, you fee’ by’ this’ Specimen, was 

_, No contemptible Author : and’ after‘Him 
oe came one Babrius, that (e) gave a new 
(’, Turn of the Fables into Gholiambits.No 
body, that I know of, mention him ; 
but. Suidas, Avienus; and Fo. Tzetzes. 
There's" one Gabyias; indeed, yet éxtant, 
that has comprized “€aeh“Fable in four 
forry Tambics. ‘But oir Babrius isa Wri- 
ter of another Size and ‘Quality ; and 
were ‘his Book now €xtant, it‘ might jaftly 
be oppofed, if not preferred, to the Latin 
of Phedrus. Theré’s a whole Fable ‘of 
his’ yet; preferveds.at. the end: of Gaébrias, 
of the Swallow and: the Nightingale. Sui: 
das brings many Citations out of him : 
all which fhew. him’ an. excellent, Poet’: 
ee sp, 28 ts. OF the Szck Lon, * ay ae 

Cf ) Sutdas.. 

in” Add pe (f) cig tis vgsq 
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and /Efop's Fables. 
And that of the Bare, : 
Belgas?) yatrln (bh) eudope SALT G@ worAng : (b) Suidas 
: | in" EnSope. 

And a great many others. 

VI. Ineed not mention the Latim Wri- 


ters of the’ Afopean Fables; Phaedrus; 
(h) Fulius Titianus, and Avienus ; the two (b) Ay.’ 


firft. in lambic, the. laft in Elegiac but it Ep.’ 


1 fhall proceed to examine thofe Greek ones: 

now extant, that affume the name of AZ/op 

himfelf:.. There are. two parcels of the 

prefent Fables the one, ‘which are the 

more ancient, Cxxxv1-in. number, -were 

firft. publifht out. of the Heidelberg Li- 

brary, by Neveletus, A.D. mpcx.» “The 

Editor himfelf well obferved ; ‘That. they 

were falfly afcribed: to. /op, . becaufe 

they (2) mention holy Monks.: ‘Fo which () bine: 

Twill add another remark; That: there. is ork 

a fentence out of Fob, (hk). Tupsvel 9d tA-vargis, 

Soprey of reeves, yumvor by amercuonuedee s PA 152. 

Naked we all came, and uaked fhall we: re- CK) see 

turn.. But becaufe thefe two, paflages are Fob i. 21. 

in the Epimythien, and belong not to the 

Fable it felf; they may juftly be tuppofed 

tobe Additions only, and Interpolations 

of the true Book. J fhall therefore. give 

fome better Reafons, to. prove they area 

recent Work. That they cannot be 4/op’s 

own, the cLxxx1 Fable/is a demonftrative 
proof, 
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142. Differtation upon Phalatis, Cre, 
bil proof. For that is 4 flory’ of Demades 


fiorns, fo as he might fee where he pufbti 

() Nie But (1) Lucian Cipeaking of: the &me 
em. Fable.) has it thus ; Dhar hié Exorns were 
not placed right before his Eyes.» And 

(m) De (m) Ariftotle has it a third way; That his 
yar“. Eloras were not placed about bis Shoulders, 
p54. | where he might make the ftrovge/t. pufh s but 
‘in the tendereft part, his Head. Again, 
Momus blames this in the Man; That ‘hig 

Dolves did not hang on the out-fide of him; 

fo as his Thoughts might be feen: but in 
(n) In Her- (4) Lucian, the. fault iss. Zhat ihe bad not 
mun: a Window in his Breaff. ¥ thinle it pro- 
bable from hence, that A/op did hot write 

a Book of his Fables: for then there 

would not have been fuch a difference i 

the telling. Or, at leaft,if thefethat are now 

extant were A#/op's ; 1 fhould guef from 

this {pecimen, that Laciaw had the better 

ont, and beat him at his own play. | 

Vil. But that they are recenter thar 

| even Babrius, whois himflf one of the 
Hii) | lateft Age of good Writers, 1 difcove- 
Py red by this means: J obferved:in’em fe. 
a veral paflages, that'were not of 4 Lye 
ig with 


seasons 
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we 
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ean the Rhetor, who lived above cc years) 
Hay after our Phrygian’s time. The excin iS, 
\ | about  Momus’s Carping at the Works of 
ih the Gods. There he finds this fault in the 
| | | Bulls Zhat his Eyes were not placed in™ his 
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| his, that belongs to the fame Fable : 


gud op.s.Fablen 3% 443 
with the reft ;.but had a turn’and»comis 
pofition plainly Poetical: as,in the corxig, 
Fable, which begins thus; “Or@. rartons 
ongrome pores asina$? Thiss 1faw; vas 
a Choliambic Verfe; and I prefently fut 


| pected, that: the Writer had takem it out 


of Babrids} “And I was: foon- confirmed 


i j hic ¢1 (0) Suidas 
in. my judgment by this (0) fragmetitio vn lractes, 


> yan 2 SU SN 
‘O OY caaructers wrhyav Te xeivias TONS, 
\ ? / ; 
To xynaav yeoxovle AakriTes pevycs. 


For. in the. Fable in Profe there are thefe 
words ;°O &G@. 4 ATO ELS Tor NONOT; 
Gi T Achy KA EK ONT AS AAKTI SAZ 
@EY TEI. Whence it. evidently appears, 
that. the Author of that Parcel, which 
was. publifhed, by Neveletus,-did-nothing 
elfe. but, epitomize Babrius, and-put him 
into Profe. But I will give you fome 
farther, proofs:of, it... The. ccrxr beging 
thus ; "Ov 715 Gar Seig. Boaevov Fpee. Which, 
at the firft, reading, one -perecives torbe 


part of a Scazon: and thus it iS 19 )¢p) syidas 


(p) fragment of Eabrius 203 in Kesus) 


“Ove 716 Orns Ebavey Gye Kooper ns. 


in the civi, about the Fex.with, the Fire- - 
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Differtation upor Phalaris, eve. 


ParHvIG. cdvyje.° Who does nat difeaven 
here a. Seazon of Babrius 2 


Ei. wie epsegs a bari. ‘hye ‘ 


The Ccxnnt ‘is. manifet turning out of 
Choliambics intoe Profe ; for the whole, 


is made up either!sof | Pieces: ior entire: 
Verfes ; 


a Als aAtay Aehiertes 
And,: X th | 
“Avéyes 2) aupfedouvIG@u, cus eobtOn, 
| And, 
Ex Okeeps 0) drlav rig ms 
And, , 


eres pelive ALyvE tj oie, 
TQ ‘asepay DO ByyQ sitol exActme, 


i 
rd 
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{nthe coxcut; there are thefe remnants 
of Babrius : 


TibcH 9 OAK a Exeoy cece Beg Hoy, 
And, . 2 
"Es ely, Os le TOV TO Mios UTA, 
And, 
aaenestt,? mA HAE Le, Wy Cae, © 


The 


eA ae ema eer nae stn oe  ememaminae 
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ib BIOTIC 14g 
| Theoeixy begins'thns ; “Are peeobmroAudg 


: duo dpcouevas Gye” ay § mv pale veers, 44 
| SAA w@pechurg : which I fuppofe'to have 
been in! Babrius thus:: a1 | 


it) Anite pacomoruts ov’ Epewwenees Chyby, 
ik “Bh ple veding, HF apes Brie * 
| Or, 529 6 pagy Fy ve | 


 Inall thefe paflages ‘here. are moflk-vifible 
§ footfteps by »which we may’ trace: our 
 Imitator:<‘but: penerally the ‘has fo ditt 

—) guifed the Fables, that no body*ean-find-”"'2 
they ever belong’d to Babrius. In the ° 
§| cextv; about the Priefts of Cybele; there’s 
| nothing but'a “fhore dry Story; and no 

| _reliques of a Verfe. But there’s a noble 

| fragment. of , Babrius belonging, ‘to’ the 

§ fame Fable, ‘which [. will here fet down, 

both to:correé jt,. ( for he that has given 

m4 itus, \(y) has printed it falfe,)- and. to thew (4) Marat 
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-you how)much we have loft : og 1, ix, 
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a46 —-dDiiffertation upon Phalaris, Ovc. 
“Vile Lhus Phave ptoved-ore Halfof the 
Fables:now. extant; that; carry the name 


an | of 7ifep; tobe abové,a ‘Thoufand: Years 


i Hh more recent than He. And. the other Half, 
any | that were public before Neveletus, will Be 
| i found to be. yet more modern, and *the 


fate{t of all’ ‘That they are not from 


the'Lxx,Of the Serpent and the Crabfifh + 
whiclnis: taken from'-a Seolion or;Cateh; 
much} older than W/op, that is extant in 
@) rag (r) Atheneus,and muft-be corrected thus: 
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“And there sis° great ‘reafon “toirbelieve, 
that’ they “were ‘dtawit up «by! Planudes, 
“ene Sof ‘the ‘Later “Greeks, that tranflated 
awn 0? Grito: his ‘native Tongue Ovid's Wtamor- 
es ae phofes, Cat's Diftich's,- Cafar s. Commenter 
ries and Alacrobius.:, For. there isno Ma- 
“nuicerps any. wheres above cctv. years old, 
that has the Fables according.to that Copy. 
Befides, that(there are feveral paflages, that 
betray 4.modern Waiter; as im the Lxxyvil, 
BéraAlc, -a-Bird,;\ and »xxxax, Beveveoy, a 


| Bea s both: unknown. to-all ancient. Au- 
One thors,: “and in. the..cxx1x, Bowy ex TH 


in ‘bis. heart, a roanitelt 
Xi. °I. 
COP 


xagdin, Crying in bis 
Hebraiftn, in imitation of Ecclef- 


Zé fop’s own Hand, we may’ know from: 


eng 
ter 


¥ 


OD and: Flops Fableses\\; i4y 
ty 9) seen. ey TH xeerie is. The Lxxv5iabout 

tm 9 the -vEzhiopian, is taken almoftsword-for >= (> 
lu) Aword? out” of the ova vot Apthowins, the “.,.~:, 
iti} 9 Rhetorician; who'made am Effay;upon = = 
lh 9 dome: Wfopic Fables; that/is yer. extant 

Wh 9 he iv, as appears from the: laft fentence 

‘fy @ oft, is a Paraphrafe’ on the Corxxxtv, of 

ig ANeweletus’s ParceP; which Parcel, asThave 


SB chi estat ON EN Sa ears 


i proved above,vare'a Traduction of Bas 85 («) 
(it | @rzess arid particularly in this. very; Fable “Oo 


tity ) there are footfteps of his Verles 3. 
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dig w)  Lhis ColleCtion théréfore’ is° moretrecent 
ad, chan*that Other; arid coming: firtt'abroad 

| with: Ajop's Life; writ by Planudes, ’tis 
high ws  Guttly: ‘believed’ to be owing’ to the fame 
|. Writer. | 
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| . 
: \) 1 TX. That Idiot of a Monk has: given us 
i 2 Book, which he ¢alls Zhe Life of Afop, 
t Cer that, perhaps, cannot be match’d in any 
nui Language, for Ignorance and, Nonfenfe: 
vile had pick’d up two or three true'ftories; “ 
yi Lhat <Efop was Slave to one Kathas) 0.. 
4) »@) Sarried a Burthen’ of Bread, ‘converled () hears 


“with “Crefus, and was :put to death’ ‘at’x.oa¢ 


YW J 4 
‘a Delphi's but the Gircumftances-of thefe, p. 785«r°: 
“yim aud all his other Tales, are pure Invention. 
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gaS  ——-dDiffertation upog\Phalasis, dye. 


He ‘makes anthus,an- ordinary Lydidy 
(0) =dv- or Samian,| tosbe.a) (¢),Philofopher's, which 
se -* word. was not heard. of in:thofe.days, but 
" invented: afterwards: ;by. Pyzbagorasin He 
makes, him attended, t0o,\ like Plato. and 
Ariftotle, by. a Company: ef Scholarsywhom 
he calls Syoresmot: tho:thesword-wasnot 
yet ufed, in that’ fenfe,-even in Arifforle’s 
(«) Plu tame,) > “Twas the(z).King, of Ethiopia's 
nt Ay Problemto Amafs, King of zEgypt; To drink 
"up the Sea 2 but, Planudes makes it a Wager 
ol Xanthus with one of his Scholars. Tofay 
nothing ‘of his: Ghrondlogical Errors,-Mi- 
{takes ofa Hundred or Two Hundred years: 
Who can read,,with any, patience, that filly 
Difcourfe between Xanthus and his Mary 
fEfop 3-not. a. bit, better, than our Pennys 
Merriments, printed at, London-Bridge.>. 
o,1 Xs_\But\ of all hisanjuries: to. Ze/op, thar! 


which,ean leaft,. be forgiven. him, isyithe! | 


making fuch a Montter of him for Uglinefgs’ 
an Abufe, that has found eredit fo univerfal-: 
ly.3 that all.the modern Painters, fince the! 
time of Planudes, have drawn him-inthe? 


».- evive,once mores and fee the Piéture: bes 
383... «fore the Book:that carries his: Name could} 

he think it-drawn for Himielf? .or for the: 
Monkey, 


> 


aad FEfopty Fableay 0 


Monkey, or fome ftrange Beaft introduéed 
in the Fables 2.“But what Revelation had 
this Monk about 2/op’s Deformity > For 
he muft learn it by Dream and Vifion, and 
not. by ordinary methods-of Knowledge. 


| He lived (x) about Two Thoufand Years ede 


after him : and in all that: tra& of time, 
there's not one fingle Author that has given 
the leaft: hints. that Zjop was ugly. What 
credit. them can. begiven to.an ignorant 
Monk, that. broaches anew Story after fo 
many Ages 2) In Plutareh’s Conviviuin our 
“#fop is one of the Guefts with Sole» and 


the: other Sages of Greece > there is abun. 


dance of Jeft and Raillery there among 
them :, and particularly upon LE Sop : 
but no body drolls: upon his ugly Face: 


) which. could hardly have efcaped , had 


he had fuch. a bad.one. Perhaps you'll 


fay, it had been rude and indecent, to 


() touchupoma natural Imperfection. Not at 


ally. if ithad been done foftly and jocofely. 
‘In Plato's Feaftysthey are very merry upon 
| Socrates's Face, that refembled old Silenus - 
| and.in this; they ewit Zjfop for having 


been:.a Slave: which was no mote his 
Fault, than Deformity, would have been, 


| Philofiratus. has given us,: in Two Books; | 
a-Defeription ofa Gallery of Pi€tures ; 

(y) one ‘of which is 4/op with @ Chorus (y) P.73; 
of Animals. about him. “Where he: is 


repre- 
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| Differtation ‘upiin Phalatis, eve. 
feprefented finiling! and looking’ towards’ the 
yround, in a-pofture of Thought + but not 
a word of his Deformity’; which, -were 
it true, muft needs ‘have been’ toueh’d'on; 
in An account of a Picture. - The Arbe 
wians {etup a noble Statue ‘to ‘his Ho- 
hour and Memory : 


‘TRO 


(x) Phe- (2) AB fopo ingentemStaiuam pofuere Attici,;: 
as L XL“ Servkmgue collocatunt .cternain bafi ; 
2 Patere bonorisfcirent ut cuntli.viam, 
Nec\generi tribuiy\fed virtuti gloriam 


But had he been'fuch a Monfter,* as’ Pla- 
nudes has made of him’; a Statue had 
béén ‘no better ‘than -a’ Monument*of ‘his 
Ustinels it had” been’ kindér*to his Me: 
mory, to’ have’ let that alone? “Bur the 
famous \Ly/ippus* was’ the’ Statuary’ that 
made it. Andmuft ‘fo 'great‘a Hand be 
éniployed to’drefsup a Lump'of Defor- 
mity ? * Agathias the Poet shas ‘left ustan 


(a)Aathol. €a) Epigvam upon'that Statue’: 
lib. iv. Eig 
WNT. Bye sroiddv, Adarrme separ, Sinbadvie aActsteh 


Acpuiac Alcon sono tT? Sauis; &e.s 


How could He too have omitted to fpeak 
ofvit;' had his Uglinefs been fo notorious ? 
The: Greeks) have feveral Proverbs about 
Perfons»deformed'; Oecoiraov Crteeeas 
Eide Sng 


_— 


dnd ZEfop's: Fables,’ 


Eidty Sig Korsdwe; &e.\ Our /op, iffoveny 
ugly, had been in’thesfirft rank of thems 
efpecially when his: Statue! had» food. 
there,t0; put: every (body an/mindwof; 4t- 
He was a great Favourite OfsCrafus King 
of Lydia; who.employ’d himyas-hisim- 
baflador’ to; Corinth and: Delphi, 
would, :fuch a Monfter, as Plauudes has 
fet out, bea fit Companion for a‘Prince2 
or a proper Embaffador'; to be hooted at 


by all the «Boys, “where-éver heveame 2 . 


Plutarch veprefents: him’ as a polité’ and 
elegant Courtier ; rebuking Solow for his 
eruffand clownifh behaviour with Crefas ; 
telling him, he muft converfe with Princes, 


But 


15% 


(4) Haig Wisc, % ws these, either agreeably, (b) Pl. 
or not at all, Now, could either fuch’a # Some. 


Station, or. fuch a Difcourfe befit Z£/op ; 
if. .he .wasstruly..thateScare-crow,,.as.die 
is now commonly painted > But I with 
Feould do that juftice to the Memory of 
our Phrygian ; to obliges the Painters to 
change their. Pencil. AFor “tis cercain,. he 
was no Deformed Perfan ; and ’tis probg- 
ble,: he, was very -Hand{oin.”, For whether 
he <wasvar Phrygzan\wor)\ as others fay, a 
Thracian ; he muft have been foldGntd 
Samos by a ‘Trader in Slaves. And ’tis 
well known, that that fort of Reoplecom- 
monly bought up the moft Beautiful they 
could light on ; becaufe they would yield 
the 
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isa  —- dDiffertation upon Phalaris, eve, 

the moft Profit. And there. is mention. 

of two Slaves, Fellow-Servants together, 

LEfop and. Rhodopis a Woman's and if we 

may guefs him by ‘his Companion and 

(c) Pliny (b) Comtubernalis, we mutt needs believe 

XXXVI, 12¢ hima Comely Perfon. For (c) that ‘Rho- 

(a)Heir pis was the dreateft Beauty of all her 

Strabo. Age: and even a Proverb ‘arofe in Me- 
mory of it; | 
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